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46 miles of DELAVAUD PIPE are 
in use for gas and water mains 


The progressive spirit of Springfield, 


Massachusetts is exemplified by a beauti- 
ful civic center with a magnificent cam- 
panile tower. Springfield’s progressiveness 
is also evidenced by its gas and water 
systems for which 46 miles of deLavaud 
pipe have been specified and laid. 

For deLavaud pipe is the strongest pipe 


have proved that deLavaud pipe is at least 
25% stronger than good pit cast pipe. 
DeLavaud pipe is produced by pouring 
molten iron into a rapidly revolving 
cylindrical mold, Centrifugal force holds 
the metal against the sides of the mold and 
drives out impurities with a force many 
times greater than gravity. DeLavaud pipe 





ever cast. It is a tough pipe 
too. The metal is dense and 
fine - grained — remarkably 


is a modern pipe for mod- 
ern conditions and present- 
day high-pressures, Ask us 





free from slag, blow holes Sves 
and weakening impurities. 
Tests conducted by disinter- 





ested testing laboratories 


The self-centering shoulder in the deLavaud 
nates the requirement of a bead. 
In laying deLavand pipe it is only necessary . 
to place the spigot of one pipe within the new 
bell of the next, sliding the pipe forward ° . . . 

until it rides upon the taper and auto- gives detailed information. 


matically centers itself. 


for facts and figures. The 


deLavaud Handbook 





Write for a free copy today. 





United States Pipe 


and Foundry Co., & 


Philadelphia Cleveland 
Pittsburgh Buffalo 


Our pipe bears the "Q-Check” 


trademark of The Cast Iron Dallas 
| Pipe Research Association 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Minneapolis 
Birmingham Seattle 








chicago 


Kansas City 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 





Burlington, N. J. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. HOUSING 


eee rere 


The Gravity of the 
Unemployment Problem 


R" NT and authoritative figures are 

last available as to unemploy- 
me ynditions among a group of work- 
ers large enough to be typical of the in- 
dustrial population of important cities 
throughout the United States. On Jan- 
vary 24 the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment transmitted to the 
Senate the results of a census of 213,787 
families in 46 large cities, conducted on 
December 8 and 9 by agents of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company among 
industrial policyholders of that corpora- 
tion 

In the families canvassed there were 
355.759 wage or salary earners, or an 
average of 1.7 workers per family. Of 
these workers a total of 271,132 were at 
work on December 8 and 9, and of this 
number, 195.309, or 54.9 per cent of all 
workers, were working full time, and 75,- 
823. or 21.3 per cent, were working part 
time. The total persons without work in 
these families numbered 84,627, or 23.8 
per cent. 

lhe percentage of workers wholly un- 
employed varied greatly among the cities 
canvassed. The most serious conditions 
were reported from Fall River, with 31.0 
per cent, Detroit, with 30.2 per cent, 
and Indianapolis, with 29.5 per cent 
wholly unemployed among the Metropol- 
itan’s industrial policyholders. 

There is reason to believe, of course, 
that the percentage of unemployment in 
the country as a whole is than 
among the industrial workers covered by 
this special census. But the showing is 
serious enough, even with the most con- 
servative interpretation. Indeed, Colonel 
Arthur Woods, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee on Employ- 
ment, in transmitting the Metropolitan’s 
figures to the Senate. submitted with 
them an estimate by Government statis- 
ticians in which it was stated that “it 
seems probable that the total number of 
wholly unemployed persons in the United 
States in the first week of December, 
1930, was between 4,500,000 and 5,000,- 
000. or about 10 per cent of the total 
number of persons with gainful occupa- 
tions 


less 


Housing—A Challenge to 
Municipal Statesmanship 


J, VER since the business recession of 

the fall of 1929, as our readers well 
know, Tae American Crry has repeated- 
ly urged the pushing of public works as 
a much more statesman-like procedure 
than curtailment in these troublous times. 
The substantial unanimity with which 
municipal and county improvements have 
continued to go forward has not only pre- 
vented much worse conditions of unem- 
ployment than now exist. but has pro- 


duced assets of permanent value to the 
contributing taxpayers. 

During this same period of widespread 
distress, there has existed an opportunity 
for public service by financial and in- 
dustrial interests which has been al 
most wholly neglected. This opportu 
nity is in the provision of adequate, sani 
tary housing for the lower-income groups. 
THe AMERICAN City has been an 
advocate of house-building as a normal 
state or municipal enterprise. We are 
convinced, however, that unless private 
initiative and capital will rise to the pres 
ent emergency, the time for 
public action. 

As a definite suggestion, we urge that 
in every industrial city the mayor ot 
other outstanding local leader invite a 
representative group of business, finan 
cial and professional men to confer with 
him at an early date on the local housing 
problem; that this meeting be preceded 
by the assembling of definite facts, fig- 
ures and photographs of slum districts 
and sub-normal housing conditions; and 
that emphasis be given to the challenging 
opportunities which now exist to furnish 
needed employment in the building 
trades and to solve the housing problem 
for that all too large industrial army 
whose homes are not fit habitations for 
human beings. 

The story of Claude M. Leigh’s activi- 
ties in London, on page 150 of this issue, 
indicates the money-making possibilities 
of large-scale rehabilitation of houses and 
tenements which need repair or remod- 
eling. In many American cities capital 
could be profitably employed in a similar 
manner. But the great need almost every- 
where is for the building of new low-cost 
dwellings of good design, preferably in 
well-planned neighborhood units, with 
ample open spaces, thus hastening the 
day when every child shall be born into 
a real home in which it will be possible 
to grow up body. mind and 
spirit. 

That our cities may attain their twen- 
tieth century possibilities, we must get 
rid as speedily as possible of the blighted 
areas to be found in most of them. A 
possible solution is the creation in each 
city of a non-partisan Housing Authority, 
to which would be given powers of emi- 
nent domain and the right to obtain state 
credit or to issue bonds on a basis anal 
ogous to that which is preving so suc 
cessful in the building of toll-bridges 
and tunnels by the Port of New York 
Authority. In most states enabling leg- 
islation or constitutional amendments 
may be necessary. But is there any bet- 
ter time than the present to start such a 
movement ? 

If there is any alternative than 
public action to an indefinite continuance 
of slums. let big business and private 
finance show the way. Plenty of land, 
money and labor are now available for 
a rational solution of the problem. The 


never 


has come 


sound in 


other 


and Other Items — 
for Mayors 
and 
City Managers 
LT TE TMC 


task is one which few public officials are 
anxious to undertake, but which, per- 
haps. they can no longer shirk if they 
are to meet the present challenge to mu 
nicipal statesmanship. 


Wyoming Municipalities 
Organize 


r YHEI which the 
municipalities have associated them- 
selves for greater efficiency in local gov- 
ernment is Wyoming. At a meeting in 
the city of Cheyenne, on January 2 and 3. 
the League of Wyoming Municipalities 
was formed and elected these officers: 
E. W. Rowell, of 
Cal Holliday, of Cheyenne. 
G. R. McConnell, of 
tary and Tre 
Trustees: George L. Smith, ef Sheridan. one 


year term; W. Gwynn. of Lovell, two-year term; 
Wm. Rogers, of Green River, 


thirty-sixth state in 


President 
Vice-President 
Laramie, 


Casper, 


Executive Secre 
assure 


three-year term 

The League’s objects are: 

First, to perpetuate and develop the 
League as an agency for the cooperation 
of cities of the state of Wyoming in the 
practical study of city affairs; second 
to promote application of the best meth- 
ods in the administration of municipa) 
government and the making of municipal 
improvements, by holding conventions 
and conferences and collecting and dis. 
seminating information on municipal 
problems; third, to gather and circulate 
information and experience on the most 
approved methods of city administration, 
fourth. to secure the enactment of legis. 
lation beneficial to municipalities, and 
prevent the enactment of legislation inim 
ical to their interests. 


Recent City Manager &, 
Appointments 


e WALTER ACKERMAN Man 
e ager of Watertown, N. Y.. from Jan 
uary, 1922, to May, 1930, was appointed 
City Manager of Fall River, Mass.. on 
January 5. He succeeds Edward F. Har- 
who had City Manager 
January, 1929 
Herbert Brown, Manager of the Salina 
water plant appointed City 
Manager of Kans., succeeding 
Harold A had City 
Manager since 1926 


Major Alfred B 


City 


vington, been 


since 


heen 
Salina. 
Ragle. 


has 


who heen 
Cutter, of Hacken 
sack. N. J.. one-time City Manager of 
Fort Myers. Fla.. was appointed City 
Manager of Cape May. N. J.. on January 
13. He Paul A. Volcker, who 
recently resigned to City Man 
ager of Teaneck, N. J 
E. KF. Mitchell was appointed City 
Manager of Fort Meade, Fla., January 1 
succeeding W. J. Muldrow, resigned 
CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


retary, The International City 
A can 


suc« eeds 


bec ome 


Executive Sec 


Managers’ 


lation 









































HE progressive- 
ness of a city ad- 
ministration is symbolized by its 
use of Horton shallow - depth 
elevated steel water tanks, for 
more than one reason 
First: because large elevated 
storage is usually the most eco- 
nomical method of improving a 
water system. The experiences 
of many cities have shown that 
large elevated storage may cut 
annual costs considerably, and 
that the first cost is not high in 
comparison with other plans. 


Second: because Horton shal- 
low-depth tank designs are the 
most modern and economical. 
With these designs, the depth of 
the tank is small in proportion to 
the diameter. This means that 
there is less difference in water 
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Left: Horton rad cone 
bottom tank at § usky 
2 Ohio, 1,000,000 gallons ca. 


pacity. Right: Flou harts 
, taken before and after tank 
was put in service. 
how the variation in 
->flow has been cut 


V otice 
ite of 
down 








a the ade ies of 


= shallow depth in 
any size elevated steel water tank 


level during filling and empty- 
ing, and therefore less variation 
in pressure. Pumping costs are 
reduced, since pumps work most 
efficiently at a practically con- 
stant pressure. And without go- 
ing to excessive height, all of the 
water can be stored at a level 
that gives good pressure. 


The accompanying table 
shows the range of capacities 
available with Horton tanks, in 
depths never exceeding 40 feet— 
from 20,000 gallons to 600,000 
gallons with ellipsoidal bottom; 
from 1,000,000 gallons up with 
the radial-cone bottom. 


Our nearest office will be glad 
to furnish municipal officials and 
waterworks engineers with in- 
formation and estimates on 
Horton tanks. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bldg. 
New York 3108 Hudson Ter. Bldg 
Cleveland 2236 Midland Bank Bldg 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia 1616 Jefferson Bldg. 
Boston 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. 


Birmingham 1502 Fiftieth St., N. 
Dallas 3306 Magnolia Bldg 
San Francisco 1033 Rialto Bldg. 


Seattle 4343 Smith Tower 
Houston 1101 Electric Bldg. 
Tulsa.....2425 Exchange Bank Bidg. 








Table of Sizes 
HORTON STEEL TANKS 
P sence Depth Diameter 
20,000 | 15/10” 15'6” 
30,000 17’9” 18’0” 
40,000 18’9”" 20'0” 
50,000 19'6” 22'0” 
60,000 20'0” 24’0” 
75,000 21'6” 26'0" 
100,000 23°23" root y 
125,000 28'4”" 29’8” 
150,000 | 25/0” 34'0” 
200,000 27'0” 38/0" 
250,000 | 30/0” 10'0 
300,000 34’0” 410” 
400,000 34’11” 47'0 
500,000 37'0” 51'0” 
600,000 39’9” 54'0” 
1,000,000 25’ 86'0"’ 
1,500,000 36'6” 86'0 : 
<0 104’0 
2,000,000 {31'0" 1080’ 
(27’6" 116’0’ 








HORTON TAN 


Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 


AC-2 Gray 





A hee 
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Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 


Dipping Needles Locate 
Valves in Tampa 
T ‘\. Fla., experiences some diff- 
during grading and paving op- 
with the various buried water- 
Ordinarily 
tungsten 


ilves and accessories. 
Darley dipping needle, a 


a 

‘eweled needle, one end of which is mag- 
netized, is used to locate these valves. 
This is a very sensitive apparatus and is 
attracted especially by the bronze valve 
stem in valves 4 inches and larger. It 


has been found necessary to hold the ap- 
paratus due north and south in order to 
get the best results. 

While such a device is very simple, its 
use requires an experienced operator who 
has a knowledge of the arrangement of 
the distribution system, and it has some- 
times been necessary to locate deeply cov- 
ered valves by excavating. It is felt 
that such a device is a very valuable piece 
of equipment for a water-works plant. 

W. E. MICK. 


Superintendent, Water Department 


Water Department at Milton 
Strictly Self-Supporting 
M! TON, MASS., is a town of 15,500 


population, contiguous to Boston, 
the population having increased about 60 
per cent since the war. It is residential, 
with three comparatively small business 
zones with rigid restrictions under a zon- 
ing act. There are no industries from 
which the Water Department receives a 
large revenue. In its 73 miles of main 
pipe it has 52 live services per mile of 
main. 

[he original water-supply system was 
laid out by a private company. When 
the town took over the plant and joined 
the Boston Metropolitan System, the sup- 
ply connected with the town mains at 
another point, which had the effect of en- 
tering the middle of the distribution sys- 
tem. The modern requirements for water 
available for fire fighting have proved 
that most of the original installation of 
mains was too small, and tests have since 
proved them inadequate. These factors 
have all contributed to a rather heavy 
outlay of money for extensions. 

Since 1924, the Water Commissioners 
have operated the Department on a strict- 
ly self-supporting basis. No assistance 
in the form of appropriations is received 
from the town or through general taxes. 
rhis means, of course, that extensions are 
financed by issues of bonds. Reinforce- 
ments of, and improvements to, the sys- 
tem show no return other than that of 
safety. 

Extensions of mains in new develop- 
ments are made after the signing of an 
agreement which requires the applicant 
to pay 8 per cent for a period of eight 








actual cost of the main ex 
tensions. In case the installation is an 8 
inch pipe or larger, the guarantee is 
based on the cost of 6-inch pipe. 

In order to insure payment of this 
guarantee, the developer must deposit in 
a local savings bank a sum equal to at 
least half of the estimated cost of th 
installation. The deposit is made to the 
order of the Water Department and can 
be drawn against only by order of the 
Department. If at any time before the 
expiration of the eight-year period the 
actual income received equals or exceed- 
the amount of the annual guarantee, the 
balance remaining in the deposit, to 
gether with the regular savings-bank in 
terest, is returned to the applicant. 

This method is strictly enforced in all 
cases, even though the Department is as 
sured by the developer that the number 
of houses to be built will be enough to 


years on the 


carry the cost. It very frequently hap 
pens that even though enough houses 
have been built on the line of an ex 


tension, there are not enough actually 
occupied to bring in sufficient income. 
There is at present a movement for legis- 
lation in Massachusetts which will per- 
mit cities and towns to assess, as better- 
ments against the property thereby 
profited, a fair portion of the cost of 
main extensions required. It is felt that 
such a method may be preferable in 
many ways to the method now in use, 
but, in the absence of such legislation, 
the present policy furnishes the proper 
protection and income to the town. 
DAVID A. HEFFERNAN, 


Superintendent of Water Department 


An Old Water Service 
Connection 
N opening a new boulevard entrance 
to Decatur from the south, workmen 


recently unearthed an old water ser- 
vice connection made and installed by 
the late Hieronymus Mueller, founder 





A 64-YEAR-OLD WATER SERVICE 


UN- 
ILL. 


CONNECTION RECENTLY 
EARTHED IN DECATUR, 


items on 
Water Supply 
and - 
Purification 
A NE A LR. AL RIN 








of the Mueller Co.. Decatur, Il. Back 
in the early sixties when the water works 
were established Mr. Mueller was named 
as ofhcial tapper. 

As shown by the picture, the corpora- 
tion cock is the old drive pattern. This 
required the drilling of the main by 
hand, whi h operation was suspended just 
before the drill broke 


side of the main. 


through the inner 
The corporation cot k 
was then driven home by one heavy blow 
with a sledge. This was not always ac 
complished Frequently, 
through some slip, the operators received 
shower-bath, and they 
nearly always worked in mud and water. 
It is interesting that the old 
neck and corporation cock came out of 
the ground in serviceable condition after 
64 vears of constant use. 
CN. WAGENSELLER 


suc cessfully. 
an involuntary 


goose 


A Deep-Well Pump Supplies 
5,500,000 Gallons of Water 
to Reno, Nev., Daily 

QE of the largest deep-well pumps 


for city water supply in this country, 
having an output of 5,500,000 gallons a 


day, was recently placed in service in 
Reno, Nev. The new pump supplies 
domestic water to Reno and Sparks 
Nev., and was needed as a source of 


supply in times of water shortage in the 
nearby mountain streams of the eastern 
which form the normal 
source of supply. 


Sierra slope, 


The well, located near the main high 


way between Reno and Sparks, was 
drilled by the Western Drilling Co., of 
Carson City, for the Sierra Pacific Power 


Co. A deep-well turbine pump is driven 
by a General Electric 4,000-volt, 400-h.p 
vertical hollow-shaft turning at 
1,180 r.p.m. 

The top bearing is water-cooled and 
i 


motor 


is protected against overeating by « 
temperature relay which shuts down the 
pump if the bearing becomes overheated 
As the cooling water is taken directly 
from the pump discharge, failure of 
pumping water will also shut down the 
pump. 

To meet the demands of this pumping 
plant, a new outdoor substation was in 


stalled which transforms power from 
22,000 to 4,000 volts, through a bank of 
three 66-kva. transformers. This sub 


station also supplies the industrial power 
load in the same vicinity. It is pro 
vided with an outdoor reclosing circuit 
breaker equipment on the 4,000-volt side 
to eliminate unnecessary shutdowns. 
This substation has all supply and load 
lines underground. 


P. €. CALDWELL. 
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PROGRESS IN 
PUBLIC UTILITY CONSTRUCTION 
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HYDRAUGER | 
Nester rag 8 ADVANCE in public utility construc- 3 
A tion methods has come with Hydrauger, the new 2 
hydraulic auger which makes it possible to drill horizon- 4 
tally under a street or highway and accurately control the c 
direction of the bore. z 
Satisfactory bores have been made with Hydrauger up 
to 120 feet. At distances of 40 feet, the auger (in 90% . 
of cases) will come out within 2 or 3 inches of the spot at 
which aimed. Accuracy is combined with speed. Hydrauger ” 
has drilled under a 45-foot street in 18 minutes and under 
a 90-foot street in 40 minutes, including the time required | 
to add boring-bar extensions. 
Costs of boring with Hydrauger are normally less than 
one-tenth of the total costs of cutting pavement, trench- 
ing, backfilling and replacing pavement. 
Nothing like Hydrauger is now on the market. It is not 
a clumsy jacking device such as operators have been forced 
to resort to in the past. It is an earth-boring tool—ingen- 
Hydrauger in use—boring under a double street ious, practical, perfected. : 
and railroad—a distance of more than roo feet. ; 
This remarkable new tool bores under thorough- 
fares, sidewalks, buildings, gardens—to lay pipe, We will gladly send you full details on this remarkable 
condulets, drains and sewers—avoiding pavement- new device which is rendering obsolete former public 
cutting almost entirely. utility construction methods. 
HYDRAUGER CORPORATION, Ltp. 
1298 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California : 
s | 
Be Sure to Include Use of HYDRAUGER 5 
HYDRAUGER Means Much in i 
In Your Budget Earning and Keeping : 
for 1931 Public Goodwill . 
EL EEE A 
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MacGIBBON C. L. EHRHART G. J. CHRISTIAN SCHACHT 
Water Dept Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Works Supt., Public Works 
nter, Minn. St. Cloud, Minn Northfield, Minn West Chicago, Ill 
nted 1922) (Appointed 1930) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1913) 


Who’s Who 


Water 
Supply 


The 38th of a Series of Portraits of 
Water Works Officials Which Has 


STANLEY C. WILSON Appeared Monthly Since January, CORNELIUS J. SULLIVAN 
ner, Wilson Springs Water Co 7 Supt., Water Works 
Chelsea, Vt 1928 Chisholm, Minn 
Appointed 1907) 















































FLOYD SCHOOLEY F. K. VANCE 4. C. HARWOOD FIESLER 
Supt., Water Dept. Supt., Water Dept Supt., Water Works esiden Consumers Water 
Highland, Il. Neodesha, Kans Watseka, II] o., Girardsville, Pa 
(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1929) 





























G. C. PECK R. S. TAIT CARL M. BELKNAP J. W. HOEY 
Supt., Water Dept Supt., Water Works Div. Mgr., Kans. Power & Supt., Water Works 
uncil Grove, Kans Santa Cruz, Calif Light Co., Marysville, Kans Salineville, Ohio 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1909) (Appointed 1906) (Appointed 1926) 





Because a Jennings is located 


entirely outside the pit 





ENNINGS Suction Sewage 

Pumps are so designed that only 
the suction pipe is submerged in 
the sewage. Every working part iS 
above the floor level; readily acces- 
sible for cleaning or inspection. 
The main pumping unit is an effici- 
ent, two-bladed impeller. It handles 


solid matter without clogging. 


Mounted on the same shaft with the 
centrifugal impeller, and enclosed 
in the same casing is a Nash Hytor 
Vacuum unit. When the pump 
starts, this unit quickly exhausts air 
from the suction pipe and draws 
sewage into the pump. Full rated 


capacity is delivered immediately. 
Jennings Suction Sewage Pumps 
are furnished in sizes and capacities 
to meet all the usual requirements. 


Write for Bulletins 113 and 124. 


NASH ENGINEERING CoO. 
14 Wilson Road 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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Sewage Dilution with 
Water 
( -TAIN well-defined laws appear to 


ntrol the dilution of sewage or 
fresh water when discharged into a body 

ter which has the salinity of ordi 
ni ecean water. Sewage discharged 
bel the surface of ocean water will. 
| se it is lighter than sea water, tend 
rise by gravity immediately to the sur- 
ce of the salt water. 


Sewage discharged from an_ outlet 
: ed directly upward will rise in the 
for of an inverted cone, the cross 


section of the cone expanding as it nears 
the ocean surface. Tests of the Los An 


veles County Sanitation Districts showed 
that the diameter of the base of the cone 
it the surface was equal to about one 
third of the distance from the point of 
discharge under water to the ocean sur 


Tact 

Sewage discharged horizontally under 
ea water will rise to the surface of the 
ea water along a path resembling the 

irve of the path of a stone thrown hori 
zontally, except that the curve is in 
verted. For this case, as before, the 
cross-sectional area of the curved sew 
age column or cone expands as the su: 
face of the salt water is approached, and 
the area of the column or cone at the 
salt-water surface is equal to about one- 
third of the length of the path traveled 
from the outlet to the surface. 

During its rise from the outlet to the 
ocean surface, the sewage obtains what 
is termed its initial dilution. By this is 
meant its first mixture with salt water 
before it comes into sight at the ocean 
surface. This dilution remains constant 
for constant conditions of discharge. 

As soon as the mixed sewage and sea 
water has reached the ocean surface its 
tendency is to spread laterally over the 
surface in all directions. During the 
process of spreading, it mixes with suf- 
ficient sea water to give it what is termed 
its final dilution. The term stratification 
is used to define the action of the mixed 
sewage and sea water floating on the top 
of the ocean water. It does this because 
it is lighter and, following the law of 
gravity, it continues to float until such 
time as it has mixed with sufficient sea 
water to so increase its specific gravity 
that it will mingle intimately with the 
sea water underneath. The thickness of 
this floating sewage field remains fairly 
constant and is equal to about 1/12 of 
the distance from the sewage outlet to 
the ocean surface. 

Dilution is most rapid during the rise 
of the sewage from the outlet to the 
ecean surface and is dependent upon the 
surface area of the rising column or 
cone of sewage exposed to the surround- 
ing sea water. The degree of dilution 
from a given orifice or outlet therefore 
depends upon three factors, depth, direc- 
tion and quantity of flow. Since initial 


Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 


dilution is such an important factor in 
determining the field area, the depth of 
outlet, 
tity trom a given orihiee 
fully considered in the 
let. 

To obtain high initial dilution with a 
given quantity of and a given 
depth of sea water at the point of dis 
charge, it is advantageous to discharge 
the sewage from the outlet laterally, as 
nearly horizontally as possible, thus in 
creasing the length of the 
cone. The use of multiple outlets is 
advantageous, but in the use of multiple 
outlets it is necessary to avoid the error 
of so spacing them that the rising col 
umns of sewage will mingle or conflict 
before reaching the surface. 
Should the below the 
ocean surface, the surface area of the 
column in contact with the clear salt 
water is reduced and the initial dilution 
correspondingly decreased. 


direction of discharge. and quan 
should be 


design of an out 


care 


sewage 


column o7 


ocean 


columns merge 


4. M. RAWN 
Assistant Chief Engineer, Los Ar 
County Sanitary Districts 


Growth of Sioux Falls Made 
Treatment Plant Necessary 
THE city of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., with 


a population of approximately 35, 
000, is situated on a bend of the Sioux 
River, which is a non-navigable stream. 
The flow of this river is quite variable, 
ranging from a minimum recorded flow 
of 9 to a maximum of 500 cubic feet per 
second. As originally designed and built, 
the sewerage system emptied into the 
river at three main outlets. 

In 1910 the city had a population ot 
approximately 14,000 people, and dur- 
ing the next decade its population prac 
tically doubled. During this period of 
growth there was added to the industries 
of the city a large meat-packing plant 
which has been steadily growing and has 
exercised a marked influence upon the 
liquid wastes of the city up until the 
present time. The waste from this source 
alone is approximately 45 per cent in 
volume of the total amount of waste pro 
duced by the rest of the city. 

For several years the volume of flow 
in the river had been insufficient to pro- 
vide adequate dilution for the ever-in 
creasing amount of liquid wastes dis 
charged into it. As a result, the river 
was offensive both to sight and smell for 
miles below the city, with an absence 
of fish life, causing much just complaint 
from the riparian owners downstream. 
This was the condition which the city 
faced in the summer of 1925, when the 
first definite steps were taken to deal with 
the problem. 

In August, 1927, the first 
sewage treatment works were placed in 
operation. This plant is what is known 
as the separate sludge digestion type, 


units of a 
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trickling filters, and consists of 


screens, three grit chambers 


with 
coarse bar 
weir and flow gage two 
sedimentation tanks, three 
tanks, two sludge 
pumps, dosing tank, filter bed and 
sludge drying bed. To this was added 
in 1929 a gas collection and 
system for controlling 
the sludge digestion tanks. On account 
of topographical conditions, the plant is 
of the gravity type throughout, so far 
as the bulk of the city 
cerned, the only pumping required being 
the pumping of sludge. However, the 
sewage from the packing industry and 
the adjacent district is pumped into the 


measuring 
clarifiers o1 


sludge digestion 


heating 


temperatures of 


sewage 18 con 


main treatment works from a small sew 
ige-pumping station 
R. E. BRAGSTAD 
( y Engineer 


Control of Scum in 
Sewage Tanks 


Tue circulation of sludge liquor for 
control of scum formation in sludge 
digestion was reported by Dr. A. M. Bus 
well in connection with experimental 
studies of separate digestion at the Illi 
nois State Water Survey at Urbana, II] 
lhe tank had a capacity of 1,900 gallons 
and was 7 feet 8 inches in diameter by 8 
feet 6 inches deep. It was provided with 
a fixed cover and central gas-collecting 
dome 2 feet 4 inches in diameter 
Stiff scum built up to a depth of 26 
inches, even though a grid, as suggested 
by Dr. Imhoff, was installed \ 
and piping were installed so that liquor 


could be pumped at the rate of 10 gal 


pump 


lons per minute and allowed to flow onto 
the scum. Ten days’ circulation disin 
tegrated the scum Thereafter circula 
tion for 5 to 10 minutes a day prevented 
scum formation. 

The effect of 
was next tried. 
induced by raising the 
the scum to 37 degrees Centigrade. The 
Within 3 min 
inches. 


circulation on foaming 
Vigorous foaming was 


temperature ot 


pump was then started. 
utes the foam had subsided 7 
Thereafter routine circulation for 5 to 10 
minutes a day was usually sufficient to 
prevent foam formation. 

Dr. Hatfield installed circulation in 4 
of the 18 gas collectors of a foaming 
Imhoff tank at Decatur. During 6 weeks’ 
operation the foaming was so well con 
trolled that connections were placed in 
all of the 108 gas collectors of the 6 
tank plant. 

The cost of circulation for another 
plant was estimated at $5 per day, com 
pared with $100 for the use of lime to 
check foaming. 


Industrial and Enginecrine Chemistry 
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AFTER 14 TESTS 


TTUMWAY’S city fathers may be descendants of 
the next state south; anyhow they want to be 
sure they are right. 
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There was stiff competition on this job. Not 


S hen a a until tests had been made on 14 samples by 4 
square feet of 2° 5 Sere. independent laboratories and covering | items 
Sebiien Hieniinn ae dee Tes in the specifications was a decision rendered in 
aot Sven) Eeipe a Gueante favor of Servicised material — and it wasn’t a 
within the State question of “just as good” but Servicised was 
proven best. Expansion Joints 


Rail Filler 
Industrial Flooring 
Roofing 
Waterproofing 
Sewer Pipe Material 


Self-healing, slow-wearing, noise-deadening, 
waterproof, resilient, non-slip and swiftly laid 
by ordinary labor, Servicised Bridge Planking 
gives most pavement value per tax dollar. Its 
companion, Servicised Industrial Flooring 
brings like qualities into the cold storage ware- 
house, ice cream plant, dairy, faetory and 
freight shed. Ask for a demonstration. 





Servicised Premoulded Products, Inc. 


General Distributors for Servicised Products Corp 


33 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


ee ee : 


Mention THe American Crry—it helps. 
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‘onstruction and Maintenance 
— We 


The Ocean Shore Highway 
in San Francisco 


0 EAN Shore Highway in San Fran- 
sco is planned to replace the pres- 
irrow, steep and crooked road par 


¢! a 

al ¢ the ocean shore from San Fran- 
cisco to Santa Cruz. Its construction is 
k int Highway District No. 9 of the 


st of California, composed of San 
Francisco, San Mateo and Santa Cruz 
Counties, which will provide respectively 
55, 30 and 15 per cent of the cost. Pre- 
liminary engineering was done in the 
ofice of the City Engineer of San Fran- 
cisco, but preparation of plans and speci- 
fications and supervision of construction 
is in the hands of the County Surveyors 
of San Mateo and Santa Cruz Counties. 

The new road will begin at the Sky- 
line Boulevard about 2 miles south of 
the San Francisco-San Mateo County line 
and descend to the abandoned roadbed 
of the defunct Ocean Shore Railway and 
follow this fairly closely to Santa Cruz. 
A cross-connection 14% miles long will 
be made from Junipero Serra Boulevard 
to Skyline Boulevard just south of the 
county line. The distance from the 
county line to Santa Cruz via this cross- 
connection, Skyline Boulevard, and the 
new highway will be 74 miles as against 
91 miles by the existing road. The right- 


of-way will be 100 feet wide and the 
roadway 40 feet. 
The first construction undertaken is 


that of a road 4.6 miles in length from a 
point near Rockaway Beach to Montara, 
which will be 3 miles shorter than the 
present route over the mountain and will 
cross the westerly spur of Montara hill 
400 feet lower, or at elevation 270 feet. 
This drive around San Pedro Point will 
be very picturesque and will include 
several concrete bridges and one tunnel. 

Although the railway suspended opera- 
tion a decade ago and the roadbed has 
lain idle since then, some of the former 
owners have attempted to exact extortion- 
ate prices from the district for right-of- 
way and it was necessary to bring con- 
demnation proceedings. 

On account of limited funds, for the 
present the roadway will be graded to 
25-foot width, and an 18-foot strip will 
be prepared for traffic. Bids for this 
work were received and contract awarded 
on May 20, 1930, to A. J. and J. L. Fair- 
banks, Inc., for an estimated amount of 
$109,000. 

M. M. O’SHAUGHNESSY, 


City Engineer 


Control of Pavement Cuts 

in Detroit 

‘THROUGH the cooperation of the pav- 
ing division and the various public 

utilities, Detroit is spared an unnecessary 

number of cuts in new paving. Property 

owners are penalized by having to pay 

large fees for permits to cut a pavement 


connections 
be tore the 


if they do not have house 
brought to the property lin 


pavement is laid. 


Wherever possible, the water and gas 
mains are located in the space between 
the curb and the sidewalk, one on each 
side of the street. This eliminates cut 
ting the pavement, as the service pipe 
can be driven under the pavement. Very 
lateral sewers are located in the 
When it is necessary to locate 
the sewer in the street, the paving is 
delayed until the sewer is installed. The 
sewer is located outside the proposed 
curb line, and extensions are carried to 
beyond the opposite curb line for each 
lot. 


few 


streets. 


When a petition is received to pave a 


street, and the pavement is authorized 
by the Common Council, the public 
utilities and abutting property owners 


are notified that the street is to be paved 
and they are given 90 days to install 
mains and house services. Occasionally 
a pavement is delayed to permit the lay 
ing of large water or gas mains and in 
other cases the main is rerouted to fol 
low adjacent parallel streets. As a re 
sult of this cooperation, there are few 
cuts in new pavements. The constant 
growth of the city requires additional 
mains and conduits, as well as service 
lines to the new buildings, so that ther: 
are a large number of cuts each year in 
the older pavements. 

Except in emergencies, a permit must 
be obtained from the Department of Pub- 
lic Works before an opening is made in 
a street or an alley, and a deposit, suf- 
ficiently large to cover the cost of inspec- 
tion and replacing the pavement, is re 
quired at the same time from plumbers 
and drain-layers. The unused balance of 
the deposit is returned after the back- 
filling and repaving are completed. No 
deposit is required from the public util 


Engineering (— 
and 
Highway 
Departments 








billed monthly for all 
inspection and repaving charges. 
The Department of Public Works re 


pavement for all cuts except 


ities, as they are 


places the 


those made by the public utilities, which 
replace all pavement except the asphalt 
top. 

The backfill is tamped in layers 


inches thick and the 
asphalt placed on top 
fill is left from %%- to 
pavement 


broken concrete and 
The top of the 
; y-inch above the 

All lumps over 2 inches in 
are broken up before using for 
frozen dirt or 


diameter 


backfill. 


and the use ofl 


soft mud is forbidden When the ex 
cavated dirt is not satisfactory for back 
fill. other dirt must be procured. 


The materials used for replacing the 
pavement must meet the requirements of 
the paving specifications. Concrete must 
conform to the specified mix and con 
sistency and be tamped into place. When 
eve! possible. concrete 1s re pla ed within 
although during the 


son this is not always possible. 

taken at irregular in 
tervals from the paving patches. When 
this was started in 1928, several patches 
of back 


were 


24 hours. rush sea 


Core tests are 


unsatisfactory in the character 
filling quality of 
found and in 


and concrete, 
there 
space between the concrete and the top 
of the backfill. The attention of the 
supervising inspectors and the publi 
utility superintendents was called to the 
results of the tests, and a decided im 
provement was found in the work by the 
later core The 1929 tests 


s¢ veral cases was a 


tests show 


that the concrete averages well over 2.500 
28 days. 
PERRY A 


fit Engineer 


pounds at 
FELLOWS 


Detroit, Mich 





. LOUISIANA ROADS ARE NOW MAINTAINED FREE FROM PUNCTURING 
MATERIAIT 
Louisiana has equipped i fleet of Dodge trucks with three higt oltlage magnet 
which are constantly in operation sweeping the roads for nails and stray bits of 
steel and iron that are such a menace to tires. The magnet road sweepers ar 
operated every month in the year and have 1 their price sever times over 
to motorist n preventing puncture 
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Charging floor, 
Spring Lake, N. 
10-ton capacity 


Morse Boulger 





Destructor plant 


= 





























Miodern Ineineration 


for this clean modern 
resort community. 


bee simply couldn’t take chances 
with any sort of nuisance, here! 
Spring Lake’s fine ocean front is near the 
plant—and lined with private estates and 
great resort hotels. This pleasant beach 
city of the South Jersey coast could not 
afford any nuisance whatever. The site 
for the plant was close to everything— 


right in town—famous Monmouth Hotel 
1200 yards away. 

They investigated, and chose Morse 
Boulger—on its record of complete, 
economical, odorless incineration! 

1 helpful booklet is free to municipal officials for the asking 


MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR COMPANY, INC. 


205C East Forty-Second Street New York, N. Y. 


Morse Bovuicer 


DESTRUCTORS 


Mention THe American City 





Spring Lake chose Morse Boulger for 


Complete, Economical, Odorless results 


Tested at the peak of the hotel season, this 
clean, efficient, modern plant, performed exactly 
as expected. Destruction of heavy hotel gar- 
bage and all other refuse from Spring Lake’s 
summer population of 15,000 is complete—eco- 


nomical— odorless. 


These are characteristic Morse Boulger results 
Positive combustion of all gases, at high tem- 
peratures and with proper air supply . . . long 
travel of gases in high temperature area... 
efficient use of fuel value from combustibles in 


refuse—these are reasons. 


74 installations within a mile of Times Square, 
New York—1aany of them in hotels as large as 
small cities—prove absence of nuisance in 
Morse Boulger Destructors. Investigate . . . 


for modern incineration! 


it helps 
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EDERICK E. TOQUET JOHN THOMAS HURD GEORGE H. OVERING SCHWADA 
City Engineer City Engineer County Surveyor, Webster Co City Engineer 

Bridgeport, Conn La Crosse, Wis Red Cloud, Nebr Milwaukee, Wis 
Appointed 1930 (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1907) (Appointed 1923) 


Who's Who 
City « County 
Engineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 

















CARL T. BOWEN neering Officials Which Has Appeared , CU. BOLEY 


Mer., Ottawa Co. Road Monthly Since April, 1928 City Engineer 


ssion, Grand Haven, Mich Sheboygan, Wis 
(Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1888) 











E. H. DOUGLAS WALLACE S. CARSON NORBERT E. HARTUNG BERT C. GOWEN 

inty Engr., York Co City Engineer City Engineer City Engineer 
York, Nebr. Quincy, Mass Iwo Rivers, Wis Wausau, Wis 

(Appointed 1930) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1909) 




















aes ny * be 
JOHN B. WRIGHT L. F. GOTTSCHALK BEN KING SLOAN 
Municipal Engineer County Surveyor, Platte Ce City Engineer ounty Engr. & Supt., Iosco Ce. 
Stratford, Conn Columbus, Nebr Watertown, Wis t Tawas, Mich 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1900) (Appointed 1930) ppointed 1926) 
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Operating costs less than 1 cent per kw-hr. 
Total with fixed charges, barely over 1” cent 
—and this with load factor of only 25 per cent 


ARBORO, N. C., will tell you what good 
Diesel engines can do where a steam plant is 
inadquate and too expensive to operate 


Iwo years after the above two 9o0o-hp. 8 
cylinder McIntosh & Seymour Engines had re 
placed the old municipal steam plant, Tarboro 
had reduced its consumer rate for electricity, 
had reduced its tax rate, was considering 
further tax reduction, and the Mayor was thor 
oughly convinced that the city had acted wisely 


The headline figures, taken from ten months 
operating records, cover a period when the 
load was small and fluctuating, and the plant 
had not vet been able to utilize its real capacity. 
That costs will be even lower after citizens 
more fully appreciate the superior service and 
after anticipated city growth, is surely a rea 


sonable assumption 


Throughout the country, municipalities, pub 
lic utilities and manufacturers who have in 
stalled Diesel power judiciously—in new plants, 
as an auxiliary, or to stop loss incidental to old 
steam equipment—will testify to the service 
improvement, savings and general satisfaction 


Let us submit references, and data based upon 
your own conditions. 


McIntosh & Seymour Corporation 


ision of American Locomotive rm pany 


Main Offices and Works: Auburn, N. Y. 


Houston, Texas 
2703 Esperson Bidg 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
412 Bisbee Bldg. 


New York City 
30 Church St. 
San Francisco 
514 Matson Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
1016 Baltimore Ave. 


MSINTOSH & SEYMOUR 
DIESEL ENGINES 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do 

















n Swimming Facilities 


Yod 
SWIMMING pool with a separate 
A ng pool on one side, and a 


ne 


se on the other, including a 
line of equipment, was opened 
« at Wausau, Wis.* 
vimming pool is 150 feet long 

feet wide, is 214 feet deep at 

ow end, sloping gradually to 5 
for 90 feet, then to 9 feet at 

s. which are 18 feet from the 

f the pool. This makes the deepest 
ter directly in front of the two diving 
the diving tower being located 
tween the boards. The water of the 

; kept at drinking water standard 


feet en 
t 


at all times. 
There are twelve light standards, six 
each side, which light the pool for 


t swimming. 


The bath-house, which is located on 
the east side of the pool, is of wood con- 
struction and contains two dressing- 


ns, a checking-room, showers and the 
ter system. 
\ children’s wading pool is located on 
west side of the pool, just outside the 
5-foot chain-link fence that surrounds 
the swimming tank. This pool is 117 
feet long and 30 feet wide through the 
center. The side of this pool opposite 
he swimming pool is constructed on a 
irve which swings in towards both ends 
if the pool, where the construction is 
such that a square of about 10 feet of 
shallow water is formed. This area is 
sed by very small children. 


iwo 


small bath-houses. one for boys 
ind one for girls, both with toilet facili- 
located on each end and on an 


axis through the pool. 


es. are 


[he two pools and bath-houses are lo- 
cated on the shore overlooking the Wis- 
onsin River, and about 12 feet above the 
iverage water mark. The wading pool 
is at the base of a slope 14 feet high on 
vhich has been constructed a series of 
erraces in the form of seats, having the 
same curve as the outside edge of the 
wading pool. This natural amphitheater 
vill seat from 2,500 to 3,000 spectators. 

This useful improvement was devel- 
ped in an existing depression on the 
ground, and the whole development de 
signed so as to take advantage of this 
Large elm trees have been 
p anted on top of the slope back of the 
give shade to those the 
imphitheater. 


leature 


seats. to using 

[he popularity of the pool and de- 
elopment was indicated last season when 
15,000 used the swimming pool alone 
This was an average of about 500 a day, 
which was about as large an attendance 
as could be successfully handled. 


HORGEN, 
Wausau, Wis 


Ss Ss 

Park Superintendent, 

ramic view of this remarkable layout, 

truction details, will appear in the 1931 
Index 


-Our Best Playground Idea’ 





An Alliance with Mothers 
& HOR LY after school closed this past 


summer, with the realization of the 
excellent work done by the various 
Parent-Teacher Associations in mind, I 
organized Mothers’ Clubs at each of the 
The mothers took to 
the plan at once; and it is noteworthy 
that the attendance increased in every 
case about 100 per cent. 

Committees from the clubs called on 
the Mayor and City Commissioners and 
obtained new community 
fields. These houses were built with a 
seneral outlay of about $10,000 each, 
and have of course greatly enhanced the 
general beauty and utility of each play- 
ground. 

The interest of the mothers has 
responsible for new equipment in many 
instances, and the mothers themselves 
have done a great deal toward beautify- 
ing the appearance of the playgrounds. 
They have also. in many cases, interested 
the fathers of the children, which is a 
great aid in developing community and 


seven playgrounds. 


houses on five 


been 


civit pride. 
The Mothers’ Clubs have regular meet- 
and are organized and working un 


ings, 
der direct supervision. In some of the 
clubs, the mothers have busied them- 


selves with making curtains for the stage 
in their particular house, and all of 
them show a vivid interest in keeping 
the houses well decorated, having made 
draperies, etc., themselves. 

I feel that such clubs are not only 
beneficial to the children and mothers, 
but to the general playground and rec- 
reational movement itself. The results 
will, in time, speak for themselves. 

R. L. BASS, JR., 
Superintendent of Recreation, San 
Antonio, Texas 





Competitors for the Prize 


The accounts on this page, and 
those to be presented in March, 
are among the entrants in the 
competition which closed Febru- 
ary | and which was fully de- 
scribed in the January issue, on 
page 17. 











Efficient Play Apparatus 
W E have found wooden teeter ladders 
are one of the best pieces of play- 
They furnish all the 
and 


ground equipment. 


exhilaration that swings produce. 


yet give full. big-muscle exercise and do 
not monopolize a lot of time. because 
participants are willing to pass their 
turns to other children quickly. There is 


a thrill as participants are thrown wildly 


into the air when their companions 
crouch low at the other end of the lad- 
der. Biceps, back, stomach and leg 


muscles are all stimulated, and the chil- 
dren shout as they fly high. 


Metal ladders are so heavy and bung 
ling, that we have continued with the old 





Carried 
Out 
in 1930 

















But 


wooden there is 
one danger Ihe ends of the handles 
are so large that grips loosen, the child 
is thrown, and often hurt. 


fashioned type 


lo overcome 
this, we have purchased hand grips at 
hardware and 


the lower side of the ends of the handles. 


stores screwed these on 


thus allowing little fingers to clinch in a 
firm grip. With this improvement we 
have avoided falls, although previously 
we collected three broken arms, and 


many bruises 


By erecting tether-ball poles this sum 


mer we had a violent revival of interest 
for this old-fashioned game, which was 
so very old that it was new to almost 


everyone. This game became economic 
ally possible on a small budget when we 
substituted homemade rackets 
similar to the three-ply paddle tennis pad- 
dles, instead of expensive tennis rackets, 
and by enforcing the rule that if a player 
hit the pole 


wooden 


with his paddle, it gave a 
point to his opponent Slender poles are 
knitted balls 
last an unexpectedly long time if young 


lf there 


be ing stolen 


cheap, and the regulation 


men do not play is danger of 
at night, we sink 
diameter larger than 
the pole, and this acts as a sheath, al 
lowing the poles to be taken in at closing 
time and quickly dropped in place in the 


the pole s’ 


a pipe !x-inch in 


morning. JOHN H. CHASI 
Superinte ent, Youngst | round 
Association, Youngstown, O 


Merits and Demerits 

()! R best playground idea of 1930 was 
a tie-up with the Indianapolis Police 

(Accident Prevention Bureau, the 

Motor Club Safety Department 

Indianapolis Ve ws 


Hoosier 
ind the 


Merit points were given for participa 


tion In activities, attendance in city-wide 


programs, and playground beautification 


work. Demerits were also taken for 
crossing the streets at other than cross 
ings, playing in the street, unsportsman 
like conduct and insubordination 


Boys and girls with a minimum of 13 
merits per week and of certain required 
merits were given tickets to theater par 


ties in the city each week. A _ general 
safety picnic was also held. The boy or 
girl receiving the largest number of 
merits on each ground was awarded the 


city’s official monogram 
Interest ind kept by tl 
system in all recreational projects and a 


was created 


keen adherence to safety prin iples was 
instilled There 


dren on the 


were no injuries to chil 


streets of Indianapolis last 


summer, and very few violations of the 
safety code were noticed This system 
is a carry-over and adaptation of the boy 
school patrol that is used so effect ely 


Indianapolis 
GILGO 
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ere’s the Clean-Up Plant for Salem, Oregon 























a progressive population of 21,000. Their city selected 
nes” Incinerator to harmonize with the highly efficient 
» capital community, and also to give a reliable low cost per- 


estrovs 50 tons of garbage per day—no smoke—no odors 
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Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
a wer oto Pa. aula 685 a Terminal ae i? oS. *- 


Do you mention Tue American Cit¥P Please dc 
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METHODS and COSTS of 


een eee errr 


How Irvington Educated Its 
Citizens to the Separate 


Collection of Waste 
k the construction of the incinera- 
5 n Irvington, N. J., four years ago. 
ncipal problem in garbage collec- 
is been in the elimination of tin 
and other incombustible rubbish 
the garbage. 
ler the town ordinance, residents 
required to make a separation of 
and incombustible rubbish from 
hage and burnable rubbish. Tin cans 
ticularly interfere with the proper 
tioning of the incinerator, as it is 
mpossible to consume the metal, and 
ottles melt and clog the grates. 

In order to remedy this condition, the 
ooperation of the citizens had to be 
secured. Irvington is a rapidly growing 
community. and most of the growth is 
from the adjoining city of Newark, where 
eparation of garbage is not required. 
[he result was that these people had 
formed the habit of mixing garbage, 
ashes and rubbish of all descriptions 
ogether and could not understand the 
necessity of separation. 

It was decided to conduct a campaign 
of education, and literature was prepare ! 
explaining the operation of the incinera- 
tor. Inspectors were then appointed and 
instructed to visit all residents not com- 
plying with the regulations, explain mat- 


ters and request their cooperation. This 
brought about an immediate improve- 
ment. Some persistent violators were 


summoned to court and fined, but the ma 
jority were glad to cooperate. 

Now, the inspectors merely make the 
rounds and, where they find a violation, 
wire a red ticket to the garbage con- 
tainer with a check mark against the 
particular violation or cause for non-col- 
lection. These efforts have resulted in a 
decrease of from 60 to 70 per cent in 
the amount of incombustible rubbish 
mixed with garbage. 

I, J. CASEY, JK 


Town Engineer 
Proposed Collection System 
for Pennsylvania City 


"THE city of Greensburg, Pa., has tried 
both free disposal and contract dis- 


posal of garbage and refuse, and does 
find much difference between the 


plans. Under the contract now in force 
contractor pays the city $275 pet 
onth for the exclusive right to haul all 
garbage created in the city, using the 
garbage just as it comes from the city to 
feed pigs. No cooking or extra labor is 
juired and this plan seems to be very 
successful, as during the past three years. 
ss than 25 pigs have been lost through 
ease or broken glass. They have been 

d by the hundreds to city butchers. 
Garbage from hotels, restaurants and 
houses is collected daily and 
from dwellings once a week. Greensburg 


isiness 


is the county-seat and has a population 
of slightly less than 20,000. Between 
May and October, 1930, between 20 and 
30 tons per day were collected, not in 
cluding rubbish. For the year 1929 
9,397,050 pounds of garbage and 3,074. 
665 pounds of rubbish were collected. 

A Morse-Boulger incinerator is used 
for the rubbish and excess garbage, and 
it is found very satisfactory. Through a 
system instituted by the present Super 
intendent, it is never 
over 2 bushels of coal per 24 hours. The 
contractor uses Chevrolet one-ton trucks 
with watertight bodies for collection 
The garbage and refuse are hauled to the 
incinerator and dumped on the floors 
and the charge feeds dry and wet gar 
bage alternately. Only two men are em 
ployed at the plant. They work ten 
hours per day and are paid by the month 

It has been suggested by the present 
Superintendent that the city take over the 
collection and disposal of all refuse 
charging a nominal fee to make the De 
partment self-sustaining. At a small fee 
of 15 cents per week for residential col 
lection and a nominal fee for hotels, res 
taurants and business houses, it would 
never be necessary for the Department 
to ask the city for funds. The plan sug 
gested was for the city to purchase fifty 
20-gallon cans. and the residents each 
to purchase a can of the same size. The 
trucks would then leave an empty can 
and remove a full can, the cans to be 
emptied and washed at the plant. This 
plan would save work for the drivers and 
insure a clean truck, as well as eliminat 
ing spilling, odor and flies. 


necessary to use 


JOHN H. DERBY 
Superintendent, Greensburg Dispo Plant 


Cards Eliminate Telephone 


Calls 
WW HEN the city of Providence, R. L.. 
made its annual change from three 
collections a week to two for the winter 
months, a new system was adopted. In- 
stead of merely changing the days of 
collection without any notification, which 
heretofore had resulted in a deluge of 


REFUSE 
COLLECTION 
and - 
DISPOSAL 








ielephone calls to the office of the Incin 
erator Department by taxpayers who 
thought that they were being neglected 
a card was sent to each house, telling on 
which days of the week the householder 
should expect the collector 

More than 45,000 of these 3 x 5-inch 
cards were distributed to the household- 
ers of Providence by the collection crews. 
rheir use prevented the usual misunder- 
standing as to the exact day of garbage 
and refuse collection 

It was possible to use the cards only 
after the routes had been arranged to 
operate maximum of efficiency 
which enabled the Department to stand 
behind the information outlined 

IRVING STONE 


Superintendent, Ir nerator 


with a 


Department 


Costs of Garbage Collection 

in New York State 

TH following figurés include salaries 
costs of 
cities in New 
The list was prepared from 


of collectors and contract 
garbage collection tor 


York State 





data gathered by the New York State 
Bureau of Municipal Information 
Albany $ per « 
Auburn tract 
Batavia £8 000 
Binghamton $4 00-84 20 per 
Cohoes $4.00 per da 
_orning $650, yearly contract 
(Cortland s. 60 
Dunkirk $ OOO ear ntract 
1 $5.00 and $6.00 per 
(Gslens Fal $ 300 
tra 
$4 O00 ne 
$3.600 , 
$8.00, $5.00. $64 = 
t. $7.00K 
$4.40 per d 
$3,500 ntra 
$4 00 da 
0 $0.58 p 
Saratoga Sprit: $4 00 per d ’ 
chenectad 5 OK eT 
Syracuse M4 OH t i 
Tonawanda $ 800 tra 
W itertown . OO co ra 
Watervliet $4.1 
White Pla $4.00 £5.00 rda 
Yonker e500 $6.00 1 , 





CITY OF PROVIDENCE 


Will Be 





Frank E. Waterman, Commissioner 


INCINERATOR DEPARTMENT 


NOTICE | 


November Ist, to May 1st. 


Your Garbage and Rubbish 


Collected | 


TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS 





TYPE OF CARD DISTRIBUTED IN PROVIDENCE 


TO ANNOUNCE THE 


BAGE COLLECTION 


CHANGE IN 


THE 
SCHEDULE 


GAR 
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SNOGO is guaranteed to handle wet snow of any 
consistency ® © ® It's record to date is snow 
containing over 50% moisture © © © in fresh 
light snow or water-soaked slush its capacity remains 
the same and is measured in tons per hour. 


THE SNOGO CATALOG TELLS 
THE COMPLETE STORY—WRITE FOR A COPY 


KLAUER MFG. CO. DUBUQUE, IOWA 


























“Keep Your 


Snow-Removal Costs and 
Methods from Scattered 


Points 
Greenfield, Mass. 
& M. Schneck, Superintendent of 
Str of Greenfield, reports that the ap- 
tion for snow removal for 1930-31 


is $6,000, although the appropriation for 
the ious year was $7,400. Two miles 
f ts are ¢ leared of snow and about 
12 1 g are plowed. The streets that 
are cleared represent about 75 per cent 


f those in the business district and 5 per 
cent of the residential streets. Tractors 
and trucks with plows attached are used 
15.300 


for sno 
population. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 

Little Falls has a population of 12,500 
and makes no appropriation for snow re- 
moval. R. D. Austin, City Engineer, re- 
ports that the city clears 4 miles of 
streets, representing 70 per cent of the 
business streets and 20 per cent of the 
residential thoroughfares, and plows 25 
miles. For this work three straight-blade 
plows mounted on trucks, one V-type 
plow and a tractor are used. 


w removal in this city of 


Bradford, Pa. 

The average annual expense of snow 
removal and plowing in Bradford is 
about $900, although no special appro- 
priation is made for this work. Ac- 
cording to a report from J. Henry Quirk, 
City Engineer, only 1 mile of streets in 


the business district is cleared of snow, 
while about 15 miles are plowed, using 
a tractor-mounted plow. 


Meadville, Pa. 

Snow removal in Meadville is included 
in the general street-cleaning appropria- 
tion and, according to Roy L. Phillips, 
City Engineer, the city spends approxi- 
mately $1,200 per year on this work. 
his takes care of partially clearing the 
entire business district of about 14 
miles of streets. The equipment used 
consists of one plow, hand shovels, one 
dump-wagon and one truck. 


Montpelier, Vt. 
his city of 8,000 population clears 
about 1 mile of street in the business dis- 
trict and plows 56 miles, all in the busi- 
ness district. George A. Reed, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, reports that no 
special appropriation is made for snow 
removal, the money for this work coming 
out of the street-maintenance fund. One 
blade-plow and two V-plows are used. 


Beloit, Wis. 
he annual appropriation for snow re- 
moval in Beloit is $3,000. This provides 
t clearing 2 miles of streets and plow- 
ing 60 miles, 90 per cent of the business 





Streets Clean” 
nee errr 


streets being entirely cleared. G. E. Hee 
burk, City Engineer, reports that trucks, 
tractors, graders and 


used for this work 


snow-scoops are 


Middletown, Conn. 
In Middletown, a city of 24.422, 
is the annual appropriation 
Plows attached to motor 


$5.000 
for the re 
moval of snow. 


trucks are used for this work, although 


none of the streets are entirely cleared, 
according to a report from G. Allen 
Schaefer Superintendent of Public 


W orks. In the 
snow has been re moved from the business 
district by the This labor 
is paid for by to the 
Mayor's Committee on Unemployed. All 
furnished by 


storms so tar this year 


ule mplovye d 
contributions 


trucks and supervision ar¢ 


the city. 
Winooski, Vt. 

rhe report of Arthur J. Barry, City 
Engineer of Winooski, states that the ap 
propriation for 1930-31 has been raised 
to $1,000, the amount for the previous 
year having been $500. Trucks with 
blade type plows are used in clearing 
144 miles of streets and plowing 12 
miles. The entire business section of 


the city is cleared. 


Fargo, N. Dak. 

Money needed for removal in 
this city of 30,000 population is taken 
from the street appropriation, there being 
separate amount aside for 
removal. According to Alex Duncan, Su- 
perinte ndent of Streets, 2 miles of streets 


Snow 


no set snow 


are cleared and 20 miles are simply 
plowed. Phis re presents 90 per cent of 
the streets in the business district. One 























city, which also includes one 


items on 

Street Cleaning 
and 

Snow Removal 

OL SI RRR OBE 








},000- pound \ plow has just bee hn added 
the sno the 
tractor and 


w-removal equipment of 


grade I 


Ohio 
Manion, 
spec if 


Cincinnati, 
\ccording to John R 
ntendent of Streets, no 
lol 


Supe 


Appro 


priations snow removal are made in 


(Cincinnati Snow has been very light 


for the past eleven years and the average 
this work 


I'wenty miles of streets 


mount spent tor has been 
3.900 per yeal 
ire entirely cleared of snow and approxi 
The streets 


that are cleared re present 80 per cent of 


mately 40 miles are plowed. 


the business streets and about 5 per 
cent of the residential streets. Two plow 
on truck tractors, ten trucks and twelve 
wagons comprise the snow’ removal 
equipment of this city 


Streets and Sidewalks Cleaned 


in Alma, Mich. 

()»! mile of streets in the business see 
tion of Alma, Mich., is entirely 

cleared of snow, and approximately 25 

miles are plowed. The annual appro 

priation of $2,000 takes care of clearing 


90 per cent of the business streets and 
plowing all streets in the residential se 
For this work, the city 
Baker snow-plow on a 21%-ton Republic 
truck, and four plows for 
sidewalk work dump 
trucks are hired the be 


ginnin ota 


tion uses one 
drawn 


available 


horse 
All 
immediately at 


storm 
J. DONALD SULLIVAN 
Manager at 







4 HEAVY-DUTY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER MOTOR TRUCK AT 
WORK CLEARING THE SNOW ON THE FAMOUS COCHRANE HILL ON 
THE IMPORTANT HIGHWAY BETWEEN CALGARY AND BANFF, CANADA 
By adjusting the wings of the snow-plow, the widt f cut w feos ) 
» 15 feet Ihe truck was of 160-incl ba ua 
rear tire nd 5-yard dump. bod Three ir ~ 

the truck to pr le the me r traction \ 

ma‘ i earing the highway bucking drift the 2Zo-1 run from 
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FINE SERVICE RECORD 


Fires demand emergency action, partic. 
ularly in those cities and towns depending 
upon a volunteer fire department for pro- 
tection. The quickest and most accurate 
method of summoning the volunteer fire- 
men is by means of a public alarm. Such 
an alarm should have: 





(1) Extensive carrying power 


(2) A distinctive and alarming tone 





(3) Good coding qualities 





(4) Reserve capacity 





For years the steam whistle has made a 
dependable public alarm for cities and towns; 


Outdoor Diaphone installations pro- but during the past several years the electrifi- 
vice vary satcateey earveem, Com cation of factories and water works, which 
pressor is located inside building. Note 

location of Diaphone horn above the formerly supplied 24-hour-a-day all-year-round 
roof. - . 


steam for this purpose, has made it necessary 


for fire chiefs and other city officials to look elsewhere for a satisfactory public 
alarm. 


The most satisfactory modern public alarm available to take the place of the 
steam whistle is the Gamewell Diaphone. Its carrying power is tremendous; its 
tone is distinctive and alarming; it will code rapidly; and it has a reserve capacity 
that acts as a safeguard against shut-downs in the electric power supply. 


Furthermore, the Diaphone is the basis of a modern street fire alarm box 
system. Once it is installed, street fire alarm boxes of the latest type can be 
added later as the city grows, without discarding any of the original equipment. 


Write for a copy of leaflet No. 2022 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


**4 Box and Block’ 





Mention Tue American City 
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minals suffered heavily. 
mills contributed heavy losses. 








TRAFFIC—FIRE—SAFETY 


Unemployment Relief and 
Elimination of Fire 


Ha rds 
T period of stringency in the em- 
yyment situation is an excellent 


which to make improvements in 
es to make them more 
1e dangers of fire. These include 
tems as the construction of fire 
the moving of hazardous equip 
o safe isolated locations, the exten- 
{ water systems, automatic sprinkler 
activity is 


secure 


ction, etc. Such sug- 
g | by the National Fire Protection 
\ccsociation, one of whose members. a 


ndustrial corporation, has shown 
ilar concern in having its several 
t managers see to it that all possible 
vements to bring about increased 
protection, for which recommenda 
vere on file, should be done at the 
time of slack employment. This 
vork, particularly so far as it can be 
lone by the plant force, keeps men on 
the payroll, helps to reduce the need for 
harity relief measures, and is manifestly 
desirable from the standpoint of greater 
fire satety. 

Fire chiefs and fire prevention bureaus 
suld perform a timely service in bring- 
x this idea to the attention of owners 
ind users of industrial and commercial 
ind of householders generally. 


nresent 


property 


Ten Per Cent Increase in 
National Annual Fire 
Loss Indicated 
JRELIMINARY estimates by the Na 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
on the basis of losses reported to insur 
ince companies, place the 1930 fire loss 
it $465,000,000, approximately 10 per 
ent greater than last year. In view of 
reduced commodity costs during the past 
ear, the Association states that it is 
quite likely that the actual loss in burned 
property, especially stocks and merchan- 
dise, may actually be considerably in ex- 
cess of that indicated by the figures. 
However, there were only five fires with 
1 loss exceeding $1,000,000 in 1930, as 
ompared with fifteen in 1929 and twenty 


n 1928. 


While the largest number of big fires 
vere in miscellaneous manufacturing 


plants, property at rail and water ter- 
Many lumber 
Nearly 
ill these properties, according to the 
\ssociation, were poorly protected 
igainst fire. It states that in this respect 


rail and water terminals are notorious 


ind may be expected each year to con- 
bute a large share of the big fires. 
Sixty-five fires involved losses so large 
ver one-quarter million dollars each) 
to be classed as of conflagration pro- 
rtions. While the geographical distri- 
ition in general follows the known con- 





centrations of burnable values, it is sig 
nificant, the Association points out. to 
note the considerable number which ox 
curred at points where the property was 
situated beyond the limits of a municipal 
water supply or 
ment. 


organized fire depart 


Traffic-actuated Signals 
Favored in New Jersey 

N a statement headed “Regulating In 

stallation of Traffic Signals in New 
Jersey,” Russell S. Wise, Chairman of 
the recently organized State Traffic Com 
mission, discusses the 
fic signal code (abstracted on page 126 
of Tue American City last month). In 
this discussion, published in the United 
States Daily of January 12, the special 
value of traffic-actuated 
certain conditions is emphasized 
Chairman Wise: 

“The ideal traffic signal 
erates efficiently under all conditions 
has not yet been produced, but manufac 
turers are making rapid strides along 
this line. One of the newer types which 
the Trafic Commission has recommended 
for highways where the bulk of the traf 
fic is on the major highway, is the one 
that is operated by the traffic as it ap 
proaches the intersection and not on a 
predetermined cycle of minutes or sec 
onds as in the average auto 
matic lights. This new signal is working 
efficiently on several of the heavily 
eled state highways.” 


Commission’s traf 


unde 
Savs 


signals 


one that op 


tv pes ot 


trav 


Effect of Automatic Signals 
on Traffic Accidents 
‘OR more than a year and a half, staff 
engineers of the National Safety 
Council have been gathering information 
to indicate the effect of automatic traf 


fic signals on traffic accidents at inter 
sections where they are installed. 
The results of this undertaking will 


surprise many a public official and civic 
minded citizen who has had a feeling 
that trafic signals, as might logically be 
expected, are a conclusive ansy.cr to the 
accident problem at intersections. But it 
confirms the opinion of traffic engineers 
that too little science is generally used in 
the selection of locations and equipment 
for the control of traffic by signals to in 
sure a uniformly beneficial effect on the 
accident rate. 

Out of 354 intersections for 
trustworthy data were available, 38 pet 
cent showed no reduction in accident ac 
companying the installation of signals 
When the percentage reduction in acci 
dents for these 354 intersections was av 
eraged, the result was 20.5 per cent. 

Many of the intersections studied were 
signalized to prevent accidents. (Either 
that was the avowed purpose of those 
who authorized their installation, or traf 
fic counts showed that there could not 


which 








items for “a 
Departments 

of - 
Public Safety 


possibly have been enough congestion 


to warrant their installation for the put 


pose of facilitating traffie alone In 
such cases, many showed no accidents 
il all or only one or two before the in 


stallation of the signal. In other words 


many a signal has been put in to prevent 


accidents where there are practically 
Interesting side 
fact that for 
few than 20 per cent of the intersections 
could trafh 


counts yrevious to 
I 


to be preve nted 


none 
lights were uncovered in the 
records be found of 
been 
the installation of signals 

Detailed studies indicated that sis 
a more beneficial effect on accidents 
than at 
reduction in ae 


any 
having made 
nals 
have 
intersections 
and that the 


it simple compli 


cated ones, 


cidents in general varies with the type 
of district, being greatest in the best 
residential district and diminishing in 


the following order: medium residential 
district: secondary business district; cen 


tral business district; poor residential 
district; industrial district. The reduc 
tion in accidents did not seem to be in 


fluenced materially by the 
street cars at the intersection, the amount 
following the in 
length of 
it the 


presence of 


ot police supervision 
stallation of the signals, the 
the cycle. or the amount of trafhe 
intersection 

Analysis of certain cases in which 
there were extremely large increases in 
extremely 
were made by developing collision dia 
These showed that 
sometimes due to improper 


iccidents, o1 large decreases, 


grams increases in 
act idents are 
placing of signals, confusion of control 
methods, and lack of enforcement. Great 
est reduction could be expected where 
most of the ace idents were right angle col 
A thorough analysis of the trafhe 
and conditions at the 
tion previous to the installation of the 
signal. and as the basis for its design and 
timing, is the best assurance that this 
type of equipment will be effective in 
keeping the accidents at a minimum. 

Complete reports are being published 
as a series of six articles in Public Safety, 
a magazine published by the National 
Safety Council. The first three of these 
six articles describe the facts discovered 
in studying hundreds of signalized inter 
sections in more than thirty American 
cities, and the second three offer prac- 
tical suggestions for the planning of sig 
nal equipment which will reduce acci 
dents 


lisions. 


accident intersec 


JAMES STANNARD BAKER, 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, National 
Safety Council, Chicago, II! 





See pages 92, 112, 26, 142 and 152 for 


other articles on public safety 













“| Can Cut Down 
That Death Roll /” 


“T WILL undertake to reduce the auto 
fatalities in your community. I have 
done so in many others. 














“Motorists drive safely and sanely when 
they know that I am on the job. They 
never speed past or near me. A glimpse 
of my uniform checks them. 




















“I save hundreds of lives every year. Cities 
with the lowest motor-mortality records 
employ me — most of them give me a 
Harley-Davidson to ride. 


















“I am the surest safeguard against the 
terrible epidemic 
of auto accidents 
and deaths. 


“IT am the Motor- 
cycle Policeman.” 









































HARLEY-DAVIDSON MoTorR CoMPANY 
Dept. M, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AUTO DEADLIER 
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558 Fatalities Here |! 
| Laid to Cars in | \ 
| Five Years. 


Automobiles took a greater death 
toll in tnitfuinec during the last | 
five years than all acute contagious | “° 
| diseases combined, it is revealed | P™ 
in figures compiled by the Citizens’ | w: 
|bureau. The totals are 558, as com- 
pared with 518. 
| The ratio in 1930 is even more | ®* 
startling, 110 being killed by auto- | 
mobiles, in contrast to 61 having | T 
succumbed to contagious diseases, | thro’ 
| Diseases included in the class are | to % 
| diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid,| 5 
| whooping cough, measles, smallpox, | At 
| infantile paralysis and erysipelas. < 

The annual contagious disease | De 
|death rate per 10,000 population | 2° 
averaged 2.5 for the decade of 1921- | Es 
|1930, a decrease of 61 per cent over | $i,) 
ge rate of 64 for the previous 10 | India 

hars. | Kans 
;“e The city’s death rate for the last | ay 
_~ 9 years has been consistently less | ue 
than 11 per 1,000 population, aver- | M 
aging lowest in the last five years | of 
of any large city in the country. Al- |g 
most half the mortality has been | # 
due to four diseases, heart disease | S# 
leading with 970, cancer 639, ope |b 

ri 


8 
Rell 
no} 




















plexy 373, and Bright's disease 370. 
The death rate from tuberculosis 


| 





Get this 
FREE BOOK 


Find out how to use motorcycle 
men to best advantage in curbing 
“Autocides”. Check into the rea- 
sons why more Harley-Davidson Mo- 
torcycles are used in police work 
than all other makes combined. 
Our new Police Booklet gives all 
these facts. Write for free copy. 
Let your local dealer show 
you the 1931 Harley-David- 
son Models. 
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HARLES STINSON HARRY STEVENS W. J. WALKER CHARLES J. BRENNAN 

Fire Chief Fire Chief Police Chief ( f Engr Fire Dept 
Emporia, Kans Monrovia, Calil Santa Cruz, Calif t ur . Calif 
Appointed 1910) (Appointed 1 (Appointed 1929 (Ay nted 1929) 


P Who's Who 
Public 
Safety 


The 38th of a Series of Portaits of Fire 
IDG CARTED and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared 
Fire Chief Vonthly Since January, 1928 


Beverly Hills. Calif 
(Appointed 1925) 
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FRANK W. FULLER 4 GC. SILBERSTEIN EDWARD JENSEN FRANK B. HIGGINS 
Fire Chief Fire Chief Police Chief Police Chief 
Brainerd, Minn Woodland, Calif Albert Lea, Mins South Pasadena, Ca 
(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1905) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1916) 















































W. C. NORTON W. S. KIRBY CHARLES E. TOVEE CHARLES C. BLAIR 
Fire Chief Police Chief Fire & Police Chief Police Chief 
Winona, Minn Pomona, Calif Chico, Calif Beverly Hil Calif 
(Appointed 1898" (Appointed 1930) (Appointed 192] (Appointed 1917) 
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Over 4000 miles of 


CAST [IRON MAINS 


distribute water in the City 


The water system which su »plies 
the City of New York is neue as 
one of the engineering wonders of 
this age. The chief supply line be- 
gins far up in the Catskill Mountains 
where a tunnel 18 miles long brings 
the water to the Ashokan Reservoir. 
Thence, a gigantic aqueduct travy- 
several valleys by pressure 
tunnels and passes under the Hud- 
son by means of a remarkable in- 
verted syphon, 3000 feet long and 
14 feet in diameter. This syphon is 
bored through solid rock and lies 
1,100 feet beneath the river bed. 


That New York looks far to the 
future in planning her great water 
system is evidenced by the fact that 
long-lived cast iron pipe has been 
used for the majority of the distri- 
bution mains. Today more than 4000 


erses 


miles of cast iron mains, in sizes 
from 4-inch to 60-inch, distribute 
water to every section of the city. 

The reason for the long life of 
cast iron pipe is its effective resis- 
tance to rust. Cast iron is the only 
ferrous metal for water and gas 
mains that will not disintegrate 
from rust. This characteristic makes 
cast iron pipe the most practicable 
for underground mains, for rust 
will not destroy it. 

The Cast Iron Pipe Research 





Reg. Trade Mark 


Bell and spigot cast iron pipe embodies the 
three indispensable features of a perfect 
pipe joint —provision for expansion, 
contraction and deflection. 











of New York 


Association offers to taxpayers, en- 
gineers and city officials, detailed 
information regarding the use of 
cast iron pipe for gas, water, sewers, 
culverts and industrial needs. Ad- 
dress: The Cast [ron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe. Re- 
search Engineer, 122 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” trade 
mark is obtainable from the following 
leading pipe founders: Alabama Pipe 
Company, Anniston, Ala.; American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; 
James B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Ta:man 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill; Donaldson Iron 
Company, Emaus, Pa.; Glamorgan Pipe 
and Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, 
Va.; National Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pip« and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J; 
Warren Foundry and Pipe Company, 11 
Broadway, New York. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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A New Development 


170 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


50 Cents, $4 a Year 





in Sewage ‘Treatment 


Plant Design 


By L. R. HOWSON 


Alvord, Burdick & Howson, Consulting Engineers, Chicago, Hl. 


HE Aurora, IIL, sewage treatment plant is of the 
separate sludge digestion, sprinkling filter type. 
[he sewage, upon reaching the plant. passes pro- 
sressively through the following steps: 
Screening through an automatically operated mechani 
illy raked bar screen. 
2. Removal of grit by mechanical means, followed by wash 
or removal of organic matter. 
Solids removed by settling in mechanically cleaned tanks 
ilso equipped with skimming facilities for oil removal. 
|. Digestion of the solids in mechanically stirred separate 
sludge digestion tanks equipped for gas collection and hot- 
Sludge dried on open sand beds. 
5. Pumping of the settling tank effluent to the 
tanks. thence passing through sprinkling filters before dis- 
harge to the Fox River. 


sludge heating. 


wale! 


dosing 


The plant design attempted to make operation conve- 
nient and to provide so far as practicable plant facilities 
for performing mechanically, and in some cases auto- 
matically, those operations which are most disagreeable 
ind accordingly most frequently neglected. 

lhe sewage treatment works site is located along the 


Fox River about three miles 


lons per day. is given screening, grit removal and settling 
treatment. Of this total, 
treatment through the sprinkling filters, 


two-thirds is given secondary 


one-third being 


bypassed from the tanks directly to the river. 


The intercepting sewer is designed for conditions in 


1970, with an estimated population of 140,000 people and 


a unit flow of 350 gallons per capita The intercepting 


sewer Capac itv is 74 cubic feet per second. kor the pres 


ent treatment plant capacity, all flows in excess of 29 
cubic feet per se ond are bypassed in time of storm. The 
intercepting sewer consists of approximately miles of 


pipe varying in size from 15 to 69 inches The sewage 


requires from two to four hours for its passage from 


the center of the city to the plant. 
Factors Influencing Type of Plant 


Preliminary to a decision as to the type of plant to be 
built, there was prepared a careful analysis of the local 


and the methods of 





downstream from Aurora. 


rhe plant lies between two 


requirements for treatment Various 
treatment applicable thereto. Among the factors influ 
encing the selection of the separate sludge digestion, sprin 
Kling filter process were 

the following: 
a. The annual cost was 


main paved highways Attractiveness Combines with Utility lower than for pre-settling 
which parallel the rivet in Aurora Achievement activated sludge with di 
and are separated but a - , P gestion (the process next 
an : = which unites modern architecture, compact 

quarter of a mile. Par- in favor.) 


attention was there- 
lore paid to the architec- 
ical appliances for 


tural design. 
(Quantity of Sewage 


the plant is designed to buildings and sludge. 


serve 67,000 people and 





plant layout, centralization of plant oper- I 
ations under one roof, utilization of mechan- 
distasteful 
frequently neglected if done by hand, and the 
collection and utilization of gas for heating 


The sprinkling filtes 
type would produce an ef 
well above the re 


operations fluent 


quirements for discharge 
into the Fox River. and ad 
ditional expenditures for 


the better effluent produced 





by activated sludge would 





care for a normal dry- 
Weather sewage flow of 


000 gallons per day. The sewage is from a com- 
system and is typically domestic. 
plant is so designed that during storm, flows up to 


three times the normal average. that is, 1914 million gal- 


not be justified. 
c. The fact that the site underlaid by rock. com.- 


bined with the desirability from the efficiency standpoint 


Was 


of pumping settled rather than raw sewage. resulted in 


separate sludge digestion tanks having a material advan 
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larged by removing each alternate bar, so that the cleat 


openings are now 134 inches. This is sufficient to protect 





the subsequent processes from clogging materials and still 





not to collect excessive amounts of screenings. The screen- 





ings now average approximately | cubic foot per million 






Observation of periodic hand raking has disclosed its 


The Aurora 


specified to be equipped with automatic control, actuated 






undesirable features. screen was therefore 





by the difference in head upstream and downstream of 
When this differential, due to depositing of 









the screen. 

















THE AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED MECHANICALLY 
RAKED BAR SCREEN 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE AURORA, ILL... SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
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, ' fi 
tage over Imhoff tanks. In addition, the greater prac- materials on the screen and resulting clogging, reaches q 
ticability of gas collection, sludge heating and decreased — predetermined amount, about 2 inches, a switch is tripped . 
digestion capacity favored the adoption of the separate and the raking mechanism makes one complete revolutio: o 
sludge digestion type. bringing the materials on the screen up to a platform, 
where they are discharged. The rake then stops auto 
Bar Screen matically until the head on the screen builds up again, 
. : ° n 
when the operation 1s repeated. 
Ihe bar screen is of the automatically controlled me- The advantages of automatic operation are illustrated 
ry > . - . pom é { 
chanically raked type. The screen, as first installed, con- graphically on the venturi meter chart. The venturi meter f 
sisted of 14-inch bars at 34-inch clear spacing. Early tube being located downstream from the screen, each rak 
operations disclosed that the small openings intercepted ing of the screen permits the 2 inches of water ponded 
too much organic matter, much of which might better pass above the screen to pass through the meter at an increased | 
on to the tanks The screen openings were therefore en- 


rate, and it is thus recorded on the chart. 

Reference to the chart shows that during some periods 
the screen was raked as frequently as five times per hour, 
whereas at other times the period between rakings ex- 
ceeded four hours, thus clearly showing the advantages of 
an automatically controlled mechanically raked bar screen, 
which is clean all of the time, and which is raked at in- 
tervals corresponding with the necessity for raking, rather 
than a schedule of operation according to time. 

The operation of this screen over the year in which it 
has been in service has been most satisfactory. 


Grit Chamber 


In the operation of all grit chambers. the difficulty has 
heen to secure a grit sufficiently free of organic matter 
to make it 
chamber 






inoffensive. 
installed at 


The mechanically cleaned grit 
Aurora accomplishes this result. 
The structure is 26 feet square, with a normal water depth 
of about 18 inches. 

The mechanical equipment known as a Dorr detritor 
consists of a grit-collecting mechanism similar to a clari- 
fier, except that the squeegees are set at such an angle as 
to deliver the grit to a hopper on the periphery rathet 
than in the center of the tank. From this hopper the grit 
is dragged up an incline by a raking mechanism. the 
erit is washed by the sewage flow as it is pulled upward 
through it. The grit. being heavier, is carried up to the 
top of the incline and dropped into cars, while the lighter 
organic matter is washed out and returned to the sewage 
and thence continues on its passage through the plant 

The operation of the grit chamber of Aurora during 
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ir has been very satisfactory. It has con 


ivered a grit sufficiently low in organic matter 


The 


iormal dry-weather flow periods has averaged 






inoffensive when dumped in the open. 






ely 70 per cent ash, based on three-hour igni 





hile observations during periods of storm flow 





numerous, the ash content of the grit during 





eriods averaged approximately 72 per cent 





Settling Tanks 





orit chamber. the sewage passes through the 


} rhe 


eter and thence to four square settling tanks, 





eet square by 12 feet water depth. The period of 





two-story 


the 


it design capacity is three hours. A 
the length of 


upper compartment carrving the inflowing sew 





extends entirely across four 





| the lower compartment the tank effluent. 





settling tanks are equipped with traction clarifiers 





d erease skimmers. The prac tice is to operate the clari 





echanism continuously, to pump sludge from the 





iers to the digesters twice each shift and to skim the 





from the tanks once each shift. 





skimmings contain a large proportion of crank 





se oil. Analysis of the skimmings shows a heating value 
The skim- 
mings to date have been disposed of by decantation to sep 


The tanks operate free from 





proximately 15,000 B.T.U. per pound. 





rate the grease from the water. followed by burial. 





ineration is being studied. 





og solids. 
\ superstructure was built over the clarifier tanks in 






rder to facilitate winter operation. The sidewalls ad- 





the digestors are of concrete: other walls are of 





jolnins 





brick with stucco exterior. The roof is tar and 


common 





gravel on full cell process creosoted wood sheathing sup- 





ported on steel trusses. A monitor for ventilation and 


light extends practically the entire length of the building. 
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ILLUSTRATION Of HI ADVANTAGI OF 
AI TOMATK CONTRO! OVER PERIODK 
MANUAL RAKING OF BAR SCREENS 


Che tank superstructure communicates directly with the 


pump room, othce and laboratory on one side and the 


digestor superstructure on the other 


Sludge Digestion Tanks 


Three sludge digestion tanks, each 50 feet square by 16 
leet deep. having an aggregate capacity ol 17% cubic feet 
per capita, are provided. The sludge digestion tanks have 


dome for gas 


central 


roots. sloping toward a 


concrete 


Sceeen House 
Grit CHAMBER 


_ 









LHI 


collection 


AMERIE 


\ 





\ 


The roof is supported from the digestor mech- 


inism trusses Each tank is provided with a stirring 
echanism and with coils for heating the slude« Phe 
lud lirring mechanism and gas domes are housed un 
der a narrow superstructure, supported by the trusses. It 
xtends the entire leneth of the tanks This structure also 
onnects with the clarifier tank superstructure The entire 
ink le pumping station boiler room. office and 
iva ire all under one roof. so that the operator can 
Tyserl ill the operations Without in ence In any 
Kind of tiher 
Thy collected from the digestion process. amounting 
| ibout three-quarters of a cubic foot per capita per day 
i! iwerage during the period ol operations, passes to 
the boiler room. where it is burned under two hot watet 
boiler The hot water is circulated through the heating 
tem of the buildings and through th pipe coils located 
n the walls of the three sludge digestion tanks (sas in 
exes tt the heating requirements is w isted in the stack 
The temperature in the sludge digesters is normally car 
ried at from 85 to LOO degrees 
lhe digestion of the sludge has n exceedingly good 
Phe average analysis of all sludge drawn to the beds dur 
ing the first year's operation has shown 62.1 per cent ash 
Sludge tank piping is so arranged that sludge can be 
drawn from any one of the four clarifiers or from the 
bottom of two of the digesters and discharged into the top 
of any one of the three digesters [he digesters can op 
erate either in parallel or in series lo date, parallel op 
eration has been used 
kach tank has an individual gas line and meter Facili 
ties for observing the effects of variables such as tempera 
ture quantity and frequency ol addine sludge. ele upon 
the quantity and quality of gas are therefore available 


oratory 


ws toa 


e filter 


dosing 


Phe pumps, which handle 


Pumping Station, Office and Lab 
from the clarihers the settled sewage fl 
suction well, from which it is lifted to th 
tanks by automatically float-controlled pumps of 6, 8 and 
m.g.d. capacity respectively 
ettled sewage only are of the closed impeller high-ef- 
hnerency type 
The pumping station structure also set 


ministration and laboratory building \ 
report. switchboard, public and employee 
rarage are also provided 


Sprinkling Filters 


Lhe sprinkling filters are 


of the standard type The 
beds are 6 feet in depth The 
stone in the bottom 5 feet 
ranges in size from L's 
nehes to inches The top 
ioot of stone varies from | 
inch to -! inches, Alter- 
nate proposals were taken on 
three types of floor drain- 
age. one a ridge and trough 
ol concrete and the other 
two tile bottoms The tile 
floor system cost approxi- 


mately $9,000 per acre more INTER 


The 


than the 


concrete. 


STRUCTURE 


ves as 


3” toilets 


ad- 


shop, boiler 


and 


IOR OF THE 
WITH 
OPERATING IN 
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Metro tile bottom was installed 
The filters 


area 


are subdivided into four beds, « 


acre Four single svphons rotate the flow 
distributed to the four syphon chambers equa 
justable crest weirs. 

On account of the very adequate dilution usu 


able 


in the Fox River. no secondary sedimentati 


vided 
Sand Drying Beds 

Sludge drying beds of 18.000 square feet are 
square leet per capita, are provided. The beds ar, 
the usual type construction with a narrow vagce k 
removal of sludge to the dump. 

Architectural Treatment 

kon many years there has heen a vrowing appl il 
among wate! works engineers and othe ials ot the lex 
ability of Improving the physical appearance ol 
works structures and grounds. The design of wa 


treatment however. 


works structures has. until recent 
lagged in this regard. possibly under the theory t 
ize treatment is at best an unsavory process and on 
would not benefit from improved surroundings, | 
ence to date with esthetically designed sewage tre 
structures, attractive erounds, and operating convenience 
has demonstrated their worth in the added interest of 1) 


btaine 


American city, expenditures of frow 


community served and the improved operations ( 

In the 
$30 to $50 per capita are made for the sewerage 
Nothing of this expend 
ture except the manhole covers is ordinarily visible to t 
The ol 


age treatment works usually adds another $15 to $25 pr 


ordinary 


exclusive of sewage treatment 


eve. construction intercepting sewers and sew 


capita, and of this only a part ol the expenditure for sew 


age treatment works is visible. 


\ pleasing and corre: 
architectural design involves little, if anything, additional 


ot 


pleasing 


in the way cost. Good architectural design is based 


upon a presentation of those materials best 


It is 
will the difference in cost between a 


adapted to the local situation and work to be done. 
believed that rarely 
sewage treaiment plant of inviting appearance and one 
less attractive exceed | per cent of the total expenditures 
of the community for sewerage and sewage treatment 
In sewage treatment works, the requirements for head 
room in all structures are low. The type of architecture 
which readily lends itself to this requirement is the Span 
ish. A design was therefore 
developed which would be 
architecturally pleasing at 
The walls of all 
built of 
brick 


the exterior plastered with 


low cost. 


structures were 
rough common with 


three-coat stucco. approx 
mately %4-inch in total thick- 
ness. The principal visible 


roof surfaces, about 25 per 
cent of the total, are covered 
with Spanish tile. 

The interior of the visi- 
tors’ gallery of the p 
room is finished with quarry 


TLING TANK SUPER- , 
GREASE SKIMMER tile floors and rock plaster 
FOREGROUND walls. The office and lab 
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PART OF THE SLUDGE DRYING BEDS AND THE 


oral have linoleum floors on concrete painted plastered 
walls 

The grounds have been attractively landscaped, utiliza- 

! tion pe 


ives and trees, 


ing made of a natural spring, existing topographical 
These have been supplemented with 


perry, seeding and sodding of berms. 


General Observations 


lt has 
| he ad 


intage of the enclosures over the grit chamber and screen 


lhe plant started operation in September, 1929. 


cordingly passed through one severe winter. 


nd over the settling tanks and digestor mechanism was 


nply demonstrated. At no time was there any inconve 
resulting from operation due to bad weather, othes 
the formation of ice on the stone sprinkling filters. 
all except sprinkler operations under roof, night 


operations are under as close supervision as in daylight. 


Another Bad Year of 


VHERE were approximately 32.500 deaths in 1930 from a 
cidents involving motor vehicles, according to an esti 
mate announced last month by the National Safety Coun 

cil lhis 31.215 1929 as 


computed returns of 


such deaths in 
the United States 
These figures include motorcycle cases. 


compares with 


from final Census 
Bureau 

In commenting on the 1930 figures. Sidney J. Williams. Di 
rector of the Public Safety the National Safety 


Council, writes: “The estimate was based primarily on reports 


Div ision ot 


from health and motor-vehicle departments in 34 states. cov 


ering more than three-fourths of our population. These re 
je rts 


| 29 


showed an increase of approximately 4 per cent over 
States predominantly rural had an increase of about 14 
per cent, those with urban and rural populations approxi 
mately equal an increase of 7 per cent. and those predomi 
nantly urban little o1 this 
difference, current reports to the National Safety Council as 


Th 


| as those published by the United States Census Bureau 


no change. In substantiation of 


shown increases of only 1 or 2 per cent for motor-vehicle 
in city accidents, 
the estimated 4 per cent increase proves correct it will 
The numerical 
But this is ex 
d only too easily by the fact that motor-vehicle regis 
The present 
930 registration was less than 1 per cent above that of 


lowest percentage increase in history. 
ise of 1,300 is also comparatively low. 


n showed almost no increase. estimate is 


SPRINKLING 


ing the 


~_- 2 


‘1% 


FILTERS AS VIEWED FROM THE DIGESTORS 


Personnel 


Lhe Aurora 
by Alvord. Burdick & 


on general supervision of construction 


Works 


who 


Sew age Treatment were designed 
ilso associated 
The detailed su 
direction of the 


through W. | 
Matteson. of ¢ 


Howson. were 


construction wa under the 


Nurora 
Victor A 


pervision of 
Engineering Service Co.. of 
ler. District 


was architect. 


Ph init 

ment, Clarifier and digestion equipment were furnished and 

The equipment! 
American Well Work 


| nyeineect 


automatic screen. mechanical erit chamber 


installed by the Dorr ¢ ompany pumpin 


was furnished and installed by the 
of Aurora 
The total the 


proximately S650.000 


cost of sewave treatment plant Was ap 


Including the Interceptor the en 


lire cost was appros imately S1.250,000 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths 


1929. 


Thus the 

than either the 
Further details 
Motor-vehicle 

ing 1930. 


accident increase was. once more 


vehicle or the population increase 
follow 
increased 48.1 


Rhode 


tion of 20.1 per cent during the year 


from the 
deaths 


In decided contrast 


per cent in lowa dur 
Island enjoyed a reduc 
while Washington, D, ¢ 
cut its motor-vehicle deaths 28 per cent 
Ten states with strong drivers’ license 
age decrease of 1.5 These 
shire. Rhode Island. California. Connecticut 
achusetts. New Jersey. New York 
In decided the 


cense laws show an increase of 8.3 per cent, 


laws showed an aver 
New Hamp 
Maryland. Mass 


Pennsylvania and Vermont 


per cent states are 


contrast states without standard drivers’ li 


these ten license 


law states during 1930, 1.700 lives would have been saved last 


If the entire country had done as well as 


year and the nation would have enjoyed a substantial reduc 
tion in its annual motor-vehicle death toll. 
The increase in 1929 was 12 per cent. In 1928 it was 8 
1906. when 
olten 
that 


per 
Increases since the 
ke pt 
interestang to 
1906. 


cent over the previous year. 


first motor-vehicle records were very ran from 


to 50 per cent. It is note there were only 


116 auto casualties in 
Railway 
1930. 


deaths 
Pedestrians also fared a little better in 
fully 50 


grade-crossing reduction in 
1930 than dur- 


cent ot 


showed big 


previous year. when per the victimes 


were struck while on foot, 
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OT so a street the main 


many years avo, In paving 
consideration was to keep the slow-moving horse- 
drawn trafhe out of the mud, and although some at- 
tention was given to smoothness, one or two bumps more 
a day’s journey made very little difference, as 


With 


that class of trafhe few city streets were hard-surfaced, ex- 


or less itt 


the speed attained in those days was not excessive. 


cept those that were paved with granite block on a sand 
cushion, and the great majority of the roadbeds were either 
rravel or macadam. 

With the advent of the motor vehicle, the street engi- 
The traffic 


would not use the streets that would stand the traffic, be- 


neer’s problem became more complicated. 


cause they were rough, and those that the traffic would use 
were not substantial enough to stand the traffic, as they 
were soon made rough from the suction caused by rubber 
tires 
that 


lurable and econommal. 


lt was then necessary to cast about for materials 
would make not only a smooth street, but a street 

In riding over a street the average person gives very Lit- 
tle thought, if any, to the type of pavement over which he 
is driving as long as it is smooth, and it takes a sudden 
jar from a service cut or a place that needs maintenance 
to make one realize that there is a pavement on the street 
at all. 

lhe kind and amount of traffic as well as the topography 
are some of the main considerations in determining with 
what a street should be paved. While some pavements 
are well suited to one class of traffic, they would be inade- 
quate in another location. 

With the care given in the selection of the material, su- 
pervision in manufacture and the rigid test given vitrified 
paving brick, it would seem that this type of pavement 
properly constructed on a concrete base with an asphalt 
filler-—is suitable for heavy-traffic streets. 


Inspection 


\ close inspection of every, operation of any pavement 
In- 


spection does not mean just some one on the project to 


during construction is essential for the best results. 


stand around and watch the work go on, without any par- 


ticular training; but one who has been trained, who can 


Paving the Streets 











of Richmond, Va.. 


Careful ted. 
Well-drained Subgrade, Concrete Bago. 
Skillfully Laid 
and Asphalt Filler 





Work Involves Com 





Sand Cushion, Brick 








By A. MASON HARRIS 


Chief, Bureau of Streets 
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LAYING A 6-INCH CONCRETE BASE, 1:3:6 MIX, FOR 
VITRIFIED BRICK PAVING IN) RICHMOND, VA 






direct the work, help the contractor, give the necessary 





levels under the direction of the engineer, and who knows 





when the construction is being carried out according to the 





specifications. 





Where there are a good many streets to be paved under 
such 





one contract and there are a number of operations 






as grading, curbing and guttering, base and wearing sur- 






face—we believe the best results are secured by an in 





This of course cannot always 
be carried out; however, the closer the inspection, the bet 
ter the pavement. 


spector on each operation. 






No one inspector on a paving project can properly su- 
pervise all the various operations. Necessarily, it is well 
to have some of the inspectors trained for particular op- 
erations. 







This applies principally to wearing surfaces. 






Subgrade 





The place to begin any pavement is at the subgrade; 
drain it if necessary, find out by rolling where the solt 
spots, utility and sewer ditches are, and if they cannot be 
compacted sufficiently, mark them, and reinforce the base 
However, it is better to roll and re-roll until 
the ditch cannot be found in the subgrade. 

Even after the subgrade has been fine graded and 1s 
ready for the concrete base, the weight of the mixer and 
trucks with batches being hauled to the mixer will cut up 
the subgrade slightly, which makes it necessary to reshape 
and ram it between the end of the boom and the mixer, ! 
fore the concrete is poured. 

To make certain that the subgrade is put to the proper 
crown and grade before pouring the base, we drive irom 






over them. 































subgrade at the crown, half, quarter and any 
points needed transversely across the street, 
linally ten feet apart. The tops of the pins are 
rade of the finished paving. The inspector then 
wn from the top of the pin to check his sub 
ilso marks on the pins where the base should 
He makes his final check after pouring by 
down from the tops of the pins for his base 
In this way there is very little likelihood of 
the finished pavement to the propel crown and 
| of not getting the proper depth of base. The 
nd top of base are sure to be parallel to the fin- 


of the pavement. 


Concrete Base 


\ depth of base is to be used. and whether reinforced 
lepends on what experience has been shown to be 

for a particular city. In any event the essential 
watch—so far as the construction of the base is 
yncerned—is to see that the proper proportions of fine 
ind coarse aggregate are put into each batch, which can 


est be done if a batching plant is specified. 
Require a water-measuring device on the mixer, as well 
is a timing mechanism, to insure the proper mixing of the 


cement and aggregate before the concrete is placed on the 





LAYING BRICK ON ROLLED SAND CUSHION 1 

INCH THICK ON A 6-INCH CONCRETE BASE, 

POURING THE ASPHALT FILLER AND APPLYING 
THE COVER OF CHIPS 


[he concrete mix in a base is generally designated as a 
certain proportion by volume of cement, sand and coarse 
aggregate. Sometimes a richer base improperly propor- 
tioned and mixed will not develop as much strength as a 
leaner base. What we really desire is a base of a certain 
strength at a certain time, and this can be obtained and 
arried on from day to day with very little variation. 

Bases in Richmond on brick work are 6 inches thick 
plain concrete. 4 bags of cement to the cubic yard, or ap- 
proximately 1:3:6 mix, with a slump of from 1 to 11% 
inches. The city furnishes all cement for the original con- 


struction. 

Boom and bucket mixers and aggregate batchers are re- 
quired on all of our base construction. After the concrete 
is mixed for a minute and a half, it is dumped on the sub- 
grade from the bucket and is spread to the proper grade 
by shovels or hoes. 

4 


lter the pouring, it is required that the concrete be 
tamped with what is locally known as a “White Eye.” 
This is an oak beam about 12 feet long with handles at 
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each end This tan p is worked by two men lifting and 
dropping each end ilternately ind working across the 
base with the length of the White Eve parallel to the center 
line. The tamping eliminates small uneven places in the 


rs enough mortar to the surface for final 


finishing with long-handled floats 


base and also brin 


In our work, test beams 5 x 5 x 30 inches long are taken 
from the base each day the mixer runs. and these are cured 
in the laboratory When these beams are broken and de 
velop a minimum tensile strength of 300 pounds which 
Is approximately 1.400 pounds OMpPresslol the laving 


of the brick is allowed 


Curing Base 


Various methods are used for curing the base In cities 


s about the 


where water is accessible, curing by sprinklin y 
The sprinkling should begin just as 


soon as the concrete has set sufhciently not to be damaged 


most satisfactory 


by walking on it. 

Our special provisions require that sprinkling begin at 
7:00 o'clock A. M. and continue until 5:30 o’clock P. M 
for seven consecutive days, and that one man with sufficient 
hose shall be assigned to every thousand square yards of 
base laid. 

Sand Cushion 


The contour of any pavement is determined primarily 
by the care with which the base is laid to the given grade 
and crown: however, with a sand cushion of not more than 
one inch, all irregularities can be overcome. The sand 
used for the bedding should be fairly clean and not too 
fine, as we have found that a very fine sand has a tendency 
to work up in the joints when rolled. There is no objec 
tion to a small amount of clay or loam 

The sand is first dumped on the base with trucks and 
then spread with shovels to a depth a little greater than 
the finished bedding. After this is done, strips the depth 
of the finished bedding are laid on the base at right angles 
to the street and about 10 feet apart, and the sand then 
screeded and rolled with a hand roller 24 inches wide 
weighing about 200 pounds. It is often necessary, in order 
to get the proper compression, to dampen the sand. The 
finished bedding should be kept ahead of the bricklaying 


about 50 feet. 
Laying Brick 


\ vitrified brick pavement is one of the simplest to con- 





APPLYING THE ASPHALT JOINT FILLER AND 
CHIP COVER ON BRICK PAVING IN RICHMOND 
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struct. Skilled labor is not required, as a common laborer 
in a short while becomes an expert; a good foreman, how- 
ever is necessary. 

To be certain that the bricks break joint properly, it is 
well to have a laborer at the curb to start the rows alter- 
nately with a whole and a half brick. 

Where there are car tracks, attention should be given to 
the cutting of the brick to see that they fit properly along 
the rail, the smooth end of the brick being placed next to 


the rail, and the rails webbed with 1:3 


cement mortar in 
advance of the paving. 

About every four courses the rows should be straight- 
ened by placing a 4 x 4 timber 3 feet long against the 
brick and hitting them lightly with a sledge to line them 
Before rolling the brick the inspector should go over 
broken or defective brick; after 
this is done and the section approved for rolling, the sur- 


up. 
those laid and cull any 


face should be swept clean of all broken brick. 


-* 
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dressing, and practically all of the bitumen left 
of the brick is so much waste. 

There are several methods of applying the 
has been our experience that the best results hay, 
tained when the asphalt was poured on the bri: 
wheelbarrow and vigorously squeegeed by the k 
rake on which was attached a piece of rubber belting 

The filler should be heated in-kettles of not 
300 gallons capacity and applied at a temperat 
While th: 


filler is still hot the covering should be applied. 


SS than 


tween 350 degrees and 400 degrees F. 


Covering Material 
The most satisfactory covering material for ou brick 
streets has given us some concern. 

Since the brick street is immediately opened to trafic. 
it is desirable as far as possible to prevent the covering 
material from being whipped off the brick by rubber. 
‘ 
fF is 


f 


\ COMPLETED BRICK PAVEMENT FIVE YEARS OLD ON A 6-INCH CONCRETE BASE WITH 1-INCH SAND 


CUSHION, ASPHALT FILLER 


Rolling 


A tandem roller of from three to five tons is used to 
vive the necessary compression. The rolling should begin 
at the curb line and continue backward and forward until 
the center is reached, when the rolling should be started 
again at the other curb. 

After the rolling another inspection should be made for 
broken brick, and then a test should be made with a 6- 
foot straight edge for any irregularities. 


Asphalt Filler 

Much has been said and written about bituminous fillers 
for brick streets; this is more of a chemical question than 
an engineering problem: however, | am sure the engi- 
neers will be more than glad when our chemical friends 
develop a filler not too brittle, not too soft, and that will 
not stay on the surface of the brick but will fill the joints. 
Until this ideal filler has been developed it is necessary to 
apply our present fillers to the best advantage. 

Essentially, the bituminous filler is used to waterproof 
the pavement, protect the edges of the brick from wear, 


and allow for contraction and expansion. It is not a top 


AND A CONXERING OF CHIPS 

Sand, granite and limestone chips hav: 

We 

fianlly adopted limestone chips as our covering materia! 
The specifications for these chips call for 95-100 p 


tired vehicles. 


been tried with varying degrees of success. have 


cent passing a '4-inch screen and permit from 0-7 per 

Chips are spread at a mini 

mum temperature of 250 degrees F. and then rolled. 
The utility and appearance of a pavement are naturall) 


cent to pass a No. 10 sieve. 


marred by cracks or cuts, caused either by temperature. 
failures, or replacement of underground services. With 
the present-day type of vitrified brick on a sand cushion 
with asphalt filler, base cracks are not evident, as the brick 
seem to bridge these cracks, and cuts are repaired withou! 
disfiguring the pavement and with the same brick, excep! 
of course, those that have been actually broken by the 
cutting of the pavement. 

Vitrified brick pavements have proved in Richmond to 
be economical in first cost, easy to construct, easy ‘0 I 
place when service cuts are necessary, durable, smooth 
and a satisfactory paving for heavy traffic, with mainte 
nance negligible. 
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\Vestport Realizes Big Waterfront Project 


Designed to Preserve Its Community Beach 


$250,000 Land and Building Program Is Being Carried Out as 
Town Planning Commission 


First Development Under the 


SUBSTANTIAL waterfront improvement project re 
A cently undertaken under direction of the Town 

Planning Commission of Westport, Conn., involves 
, capital outlay of a quarter-million dollars. It includes 
ahe re-design of Compo Beach. Westport’s 30-acre wate! 
front plavground, at a cost of $150,000. a work now sub 
stantially completed: and the construction of a bathing 
pay Li¢ 
nearly a thousand bathhouses besides the central building. 
One unit of this group was completed and put into opera- 
tion in advance of the 1930 season. at a cost of about 
$50,000. This will be used for the present in conjunction 
with the old buildings. 

The beach re-design plan, the engineer's preliminary 
drawing of which is reproduced, has materially changed 
a large stretch of shore line. A rock promontory has been 
leveled down at one point. There is water where before 


there was land: and land where before there was walter. 


mn group ultimately to cost $100,000, and to provide 


The main feature of the engineering wo 


rk Was it) 


tensive fill carried on in conjunction with extensive drede 


ing Operations. 


irea, with a system of protective jetties 


shore line: and, adjacent to the new 


large enough for anchorage of 


hannel has been cut connecting 


deep Wa 


along 


The result is a large community parking 


the new 


land. a vacht basin 


ter vessels \ 


this vacht basin with the 


navigable channel at the junction of the Saugatuck Rives 


and Long Island Sound 


Compo Beach has always been public ly owned 


erated under town control as a recreation 


eral. it is not a source of revenue. 


The improvement 


center, 


ind 


In gen 


but is self supportin } 


the present and future needs of the comn 
at once that of a New England township and a reside 
tial center 50 miles from New York City 


runity 


1s expected to provide facilities for 


which 


It also places in 


the hands of the town more adequ ite control of beach us 


and facilitates beach operatio: 


Act ordin 4 


standards 





ARCHITECT'S PLAN OF THE 


BATHING 


PAVILION GROLP 


r 
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of the 
exercised through limitine the use of the pal king area 
within the development to cars with Westport licenses. 


There is space fora possible 1.500 cars and an out-of-town 


represe nlative \ estport people. 


This control is 


parking area which will accommodate about 300 visitors’ 
automobiles. Only a fraction of this is needed at present. 
Meantime, the whole area is being spot planted; that is, 
landscaped “oases” are being developed here and there 
over it to remove the barren effect of the new-made land. 

Phe yacht basin has a capacity of 100 boats. During 
the 1930 season, it was operated directly by the town, 
and a mooring charge of $1 per foot for the season was 
all craft. It is anticipated that by another sea- 
son a Community Yacht Club will be organized and will 
take 

This beach improvement is the first feature of the West- 
port town plan to be carried out. “It was a very large un- 
dertaking,” says W. Bradley Kellogg, Secretary of the 
own Planning Commission, “and in submitting it to the 
people for approval, we had to be able to place it before 


them with definite facts and figures. 


made lor 


over control on a nominal rental basis. 


Therefore, we em- 
ployed a Norwalk representative of a large engineering 
firm to make the preliminary studies and specifications. 
This involved a cost of $300, which we considered an ex- 
pense well worth while because it ultimately resulted in a 
large saving to the town.” 


The Bui'ding Plan 


The bathing pavilion group, designed by Philip 5. Gra- 
ham, a Westport architect, incorporates a number of 
One 
of the most striking of these is the brick construction used 
for the surrounding walls and to be used for the walls of 
the central building which is still to be erected. 


unique features, both in planning and construction, 


Com- 
mon brick is used in skintled effect. which means that al- 
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though they are run in courses which are level | 


ly, none of them come to a flush surface. but a 
regularly and according to no particular forn 
projecting at one end and being recessed at 
This gives a soft appearance to the building, as 
projections cast small shadows and take away 
hard conventional surface of the ordinary brick 
method,” Mr. Graham has found, “enables th 
bricklayers to lay three times as many bricks pet 
they were endeavoring to do a perfect job, and is 
actually cheaper than 


bric kwork 


Another striking departure of the design is thy 


the stupid-looking fact 


the pavilion group, shown in the plan reproduced, | 
this, the architect gives the following account: 
“This shape was arrived at with two objects 
The first was to present as many “dead ends” as | 
so that future bathhouses might be added to the pre 
as many directions as possible, without spoiling the | 
of the group. You will notice on this plan that ther 
six different directions in which to extend the gro 
dressing-rooms. The second reason for the cross s|} 
that the distance from the farthest bathhouse to the n sin 
pavilion is made shorter than if the wings were continu 
out away from the building in a straight line. The 
sons for the wings coming from the main building a 
angle, forming a crescent, are four. First, it takes fro 
the factory-like or stiff appearance of such a large grou 
Second, it makes 
Third, it makes it pos 
sible to add to the ends of the crosses nearest the beach 
Fourth, it makes a triangular-shaped court between the 
pavilion and one of the wings of bathhouses, which is an 


to have as many angles as possible. 


pleasant entrance circle or court. 


advantage, because this court should have a wider entrance 
on the beach side than on the land side, as that entrance 
will be used not only by people coming to and from the 
beach, but by bathers securing refreshments, towels, etc.” 

Numerous ingenious uses are made in the building 
group of new materials, or of old materials in new ways 
For the roofs, an antique-effect shingle tile is used, which 
is no tile at all but a new material believed to be used 
here for the first time on municipal work. This is cinder 
concrete, coated over with pure cement, colored. It is 
more waterproof and far cheaper than real tile, and when 
manufactured to carefully devised specifications, is very 
effective. 

The construction of the bathhouses is considered one 
of the most interesting points of the design and has al. 
ready been widely commented upon. The walls of these 
are of asbestos board, and the roofs of corrugated asbestos 
sheeting. In working out the problem, the architect in- 
vited representatives of the outstanding manufacturers of 
materials appropriate to this use to come to Westport and 
confer with him as to the most efficient and practical 
means of building the first unit, realizing that any unwise 
choice of material or unwarranted expense here, when 
multiplied many hundreds of times as it would be in 
the job, was of importance. The standard, trade-marked 
asbestos materials finally chosen are new to this use. 

Factors influencing the choice were, first, fire resistance, 
second, economy, and third, durability. The cost, 
from ornamental brickwork used for the exterior, 
from the concrete slab on which the structures were placed, 
was approximately $46 per bathhouse, or about 15 pet 
cent more than frame construction. Metal constru: 


aside 


ind 
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sible for such use, because of the heat. and 
construction costs double or triple the cost of 
hence asbestos in some form has begun to be 
ised in modern bathhouse construction. It never 





painted or coated with any mate rial to protect 





hecomes harder and stronger from 


ort is believed to be the pioneer among towns of 


exposure 






in undertaking a recreation project of this char- 






pon so great a scale. The 1930 population is 
large part of which is spread out over the country. 
rving out first the feature of the town plan fa 











VHE cities of New York State are required to provide 


hospital care for dependent residents needing such 


r 







ire. This treatment may be given in public hos 





or in private hospitals approved by the State De 





1 ent of Social Welfare, at a rate agreed upon between 





spital management and the public officials. 





ol 


ent for public charges has been vigorously discussed 


[he question of what constitutes a reasonable rate 






in many cities. Hospitals usually maintain that this rate 





should approximate the average per capita daily cost of 





maintenance, which, for private hospitals reporting to the 
State Department of Social Welfare, was in 1928 $5.60 
City 
ments, however, generally insist that any such rate is un- 






ind is now probably about $6.00 a day. govern- 





reasonable and far more than their cities can afford to pay. 





Phat the question is an important one is shown by the 
fact that during 1928 a total of $3,380,164, 





nearly all of it 





from cities, was paid for the care of 54.02] public charges 





in private hospitals in this state. 





In its inspection of hos- 
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niliarly thought of as 


Comins 


9] 


much later if not last 


Sound and important considerations have influenced th is 


l 


among then 


a New 


Chief 


owns characte 


action. 


as 


I ngland 


ol 


the thre 


}) 


preservation 


community o 


turesqueness and charm. favored by artists and writers hve 


cause of its quiet and opportunities for natural outdoor 


life. In carrving out its own permanent waterfront pli 4 
which is one of great dignity and beaut ind is in line 
with sound town planning practice, the town is in eflect 
discouraging the development mm ats vicinity i specta 


i 


Hospital Rates for Public Charges 


in New York State Cities 


commercial waterside in 


By CLARENCE E., 


usement 


centel 


FORD 


Assistant Commissioner, 
State Department of Social Welfare, 


Albany 


Ww 


ties 


follow 


other tortv-twe 


by the 


paving these rates, are as 


lhe average rate fo 


In the nine cities caring for the 








the State Department 
of Social Welfare inquires as 


pitals, 










and these are close to other maintenance by the 





cities having such hospitals. 





Nine cities care for their pub- 





lic charges in hospitals main- 





tained by the respective mu- localities. 


The remaining 





nicipalities, 


county 


Conclusions 


and special cases, including those from the cities, and 
at the same time commitment by the county and cities 


of acute cases to private hospitals in their respective 


all these cities is $3.41 


ith the number of es 


i day 


‘ir public charges entirely 


in their own municipal hospitals, the average per capita 
cost of maintaining patients in those hospitals was, u 
1928. $5.16 a day. which is more than the highest rate 
paid by any city for public charges in a private hospital 
It is doubtful whether the 

establishment of a municipal 


of a hospital for chronic 











utilize to 
iter or less extent the facilities of local private hos- 
pitals, though New York City maintains a number of gen- 
il and special hospitals and in other cities there are 
hospitals for special groups such as patients having con- 
ious diseases. In three cities, in place of the per capita 
ly rate, an allowance of a definite annual sum is made 
ler charter provisions. The per capita daily rates paid 


\v-five cities a 








hospital should ever be urged 


to the rates paid for the care 1. Care of city cases in private hospitals is less ex on the ground of economy as 
of public charges in these hos- pensive for the city than the maintenance for a munici- contrasted with the care of 
pitals. and a record is made pal hospital. However, local conditions sometimes cily charges in private hos- 
of the information obtained. justify the expense of maintaining a public hospital pitals, In the largest cities, 
An examination of these re- im a given cty. however, there are considera 
ports shows that of the sixty 2. At the present time a rate of $4.50 a day for each ble numbers of patients suf- 
ilies in the state, all but six public charge in a private hospital seems fair both to fering from contagious and 
have one or more general hos- the hospital and to the municipality. infectious diseases or others 
pitals within their borders 3. A satisfactory arrangement appears to be _ the disabilities which cause them 


to he rejected by private hos 


pitals. lor these and chron 
cases, a suitable hospital 
should be provided by the 
city or by the county in which 
the city is located Also. in 
the smaller eilies private 
benevolence is frequently insufficient to maintain a hos 









pital, so that a municipal institution is necessary if there 


is to be any hospital at all in the community. 


Probably 


the most satisfactory arrangement is for the county to pro- 


vide the hospital for special groups, leaving to the cities 


the care of their acute cases in 


plan is used in West hester County and seems to work well. 


Such 


private hospitals 


















State-wide Broadcasting Sy stem 
Promotes Crime Control 











By OSCAR G. OLANDER 
Commissioner of Police, 
Department of Public Safety, 
Lansing, Mich. 











experiments had been made with those of sev 





facturers. 





The Department has forty-five of these mac} 
stalled in police cars. besides the receivers in the 
ments Installation of these receivers is going on 
and it is expected that the sheriffs’ departments req 


the receivers will soon be supplied. The system is | 







ing so successful that some of the sheriffs’ depart 
ire asking that radio-equipped cruisers be furnished 
by their counties. 


In evidence of the need of a state-wide police broad 





BROADCASTING FROM WRDS casting system may be cited numerous recent instances 
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A MICHIGAN STATE POLICE PATROL DETACHMENT 


The radio re« er t ir not visible when installed in the patrol cruisers” 









\ act was passed by the Legislature of 1929 authoriz- crime and escape, among them the robberies of the 
/ ing the establishment of a State Police broadcasting Peoples’ Savings Bank, of Cadillac, the Wolverine State 
ws ° 

system in Michigan. This act provides for the fur- 
nishing of radio receivers to each sheriff in the state and 


each State Police detachment. Negotiations were imme- 








diately started with the Federal Radio Commission for a 







license. and after presenting evidence to show the need of 


such a station for the efhicient combating of crime. the 





Commission issued the license for a station with call letters 


WRDs 


Bids were secured from several leading manufacturers of 






radio transmitters, and after a careful investigation of these 
bids a 5-kw. transmitter, manufactured by the DeForest 
Radio Co.,. of Passaic, N. J.. was selected. This trans- 








mitter was installed in an especially constructed building 
at the Michigan State Police Headquarters at East Lansing 
and has been in regular operation since October 1, 1930. 





The total cost of installation was $55,000. <A receiver 
manufactured by the Sparks-Withington Co., of Jackson, 
Mich., built especially for police use, was selected, after 









THE RADIO TRANSMITTER 















Bank. and the 
1929. November. 1929. 
Substantial sums of 


in Cadillac. about $35.- 
ash. and $150,000 in se 


nanv of which were ne- 
In each case a general 
e alarm was broadcast, 


indits are all still at large. 





Desperate Gunmen 
December 14, 1929. in St. 
J when Officer Jose ph Skelly 
i motorist who had previ- 
een involved in a minor tral- 
dent. and requested that he 
to the county jail. the motorist 
Officer Skelly. killing him in- 


Later on. it developed that 


t! irderer Was Fred Burke. who 
| lived in the community as Fred 
Dane After the murder Burke 
tr eled south of Benton Harbor to 


Stevenson, and after leaving Steven- 
son practically retraced his steps 
and going through the outskirts of 


Benton Harbor traveled east to 





Albion State Bank. of Albion. in Coloma. Burke is the most wanted man in the United 
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and April. 1930. re States. and the police of Chicago hold a warrant for hin 
money were stolen in for the St. Valentine’s massacre. ies the residienee in 


Benton Harbor where Burke had 
' 







taker reluge were tound lachinme 










uns. rifles el ind also SLOOLOOO 






worth of bonds which were stoten 
from the Jeffersonvills \\ 
tin 









present 
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nave been wounded ! unhieht 
while atten pti lo seize suspects 
The case of Trooper | Veehan 
ot the Departms it is typre il be 


some time a 0 stopped three met n 























a car to Inspect it The \ opened 
fre. and he was shot in the les 
Iwo of the men were wounded and 


captured, but the third escaped. In 





this. as in other cases which migh 







MODEI » RECEIVING SET 
* ee ee Se ee fee al be cited. the men would not have 
ind police department Like the s what escaped if our radio station had 
similarly constructed Mode 1) used in 
irs, it is made to order for the dey been in Operation 
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Our experience with crimes broadcast over! WRDS is in 
marked Results will be even more gratifying 
when installation of receivers has been completed. \ few 


instances might be cited from the Department records as 


contrast. 


typical of frequent experiences: Three stolen cars were 
recovered by radio on October 8, 1930. 
to State Police Car 40, 
east of Ja kson, ordering arrest of two men In a Cal stolen 
it Ann Arbor. 


No. 12 twenty minutes later. 
On October 13, two men held up the Merchants Bank 


One message was 


broadcast patrolling somewhere 


The thieves were arrested on U. S. route 


of Battle Creek. At 2:30 this information was broadcast 
ind eleven radio-equipped cars were dispatched to covet 
the routes that the bandits might take. At 4:43 P. M. 


information of the shooting of Trooper John Burke by 


the bandits was broadcast. By radio it was possible im- 


mediately to start focusing the eleven cars on the vicinity 
‘ ry” ‘ 
A Study Tour of European 


A 


plished in 


MERICANS 


European housing and town planning and in¢ reasingly 


are becoming increasingly interested in 
iware that a peaceful social revolution is being accom- 
a number of countries by wholesale re-housing of 
the lower income groups. Whether we approve or disapprove 
of municipal slum clearance and municipal housing, we want 
lo see We 

operative housing and with the housing produced by private 
We the 
where they differ own. 
\ number of 


Housing 


them in action, want to compare them with co- 


business enterprise want to visit English garden 


cities to see from our 

planning to attend the Inter- 
Berlin 
\ party is being organized to 
like to devote the fort- 
night prec ding the Berlin meetings to a study tour of English 


Americans are 


national and Town Planning Congresses in 


during the first week in June 
meet the needs of those who would 
ind Dutch housing and the fortnight following the Congresses 
to a similar tour of German and French housing, with a prob- 
ible stop either at Prague or Brussels. A special feature of 
the tour will be the personal contacts arranged with leaders 
of the housing and planning movements in the various coun- 


tries visited 


The tour will be led by Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, author of 
several books on European and American housing. The party 
will sail from New York on May 9 and is due to reach New 
York again June 29. Special adjustments can be made for 


those who are unable to leave so early, for those who must 
reach home sooner, or for those who wish to stay in Europe 
Inquiries may be addressed to World Acquaintance 
Travel, Inc., 29 West 49th Street, New York, or to Dr. Wood 


at the Hotel Judson, Washington Square, New York. 


longer. 


The Berlin Congresses and Exhibition 


As previously mentioned in Tue American Crry, a notable 


exposition, the International Town Planning and Housing 








Public 


Administration 


HE Public Administration Clearing House was formally 
fs organized by the election of former Governor Frank O. 

Lowden of Illinois as Chairman, former Governor Harry 
F. Byrd of Virginia as Vice-Chairman, and Richard S. Childs 
of New York, President of the National Municipal League, as 
Other members of the Board are Newton D. Baker, 
War, Chester H. 
and Louis Brownlow, of Radburn, N. J. 
of the Board of 
be chosen. Chicago was selected as the headquarters, which 
will be formally established about March 1. 
Louis Brownlow was chosen as Director of the Clearing 


lreasurer. 
Rowell, of California, 

The seventh member 
Trustees, who will be a Canadian, is yet to 


former Secretary ot 


CITY 


Clearing House Formally Organized with 
Louis Brownlow as Director 








FEBRUARY, 


1931 


for 





was killed. 


where this officer 


At 6:50 the crew 


P z ir 
No. 24 reported the capture of these bandits and ve, 
covery of the money taken from the bank and of len 
car near Howe, Ind. Thomas Martin and James Ga er 


were returned to Centerville, where they confessed 
bery and to the killing of Trooper John Burke. 
men later pleaded guilty and were sentenced to | 
prisonment at the Michigan State Prison. 

On December 16, three men held up a gas stat 
Kalamazoo. Information was broadcast at 12:00 
and six minutes later the bandits were 
crew of car No. 37 working out of the 
station. 


captured by the 
Paw Paw police 


Our experience thus far has served to confirm th: 


m- 
viction that a radio division is indispensable to a police 
department that is to function effectively in the protection 


of the people against crime. 


Housing and Town Planning 


Exhibition, is to be held in Berlin this year. It will be open 
from May 9 to August 9, concurrently with the German Build 
ing Exhibition. Among the international congresses to be held 
during the exposition are those of the International Federation 
for Housing and Town Planning and the International Hous 
ing Association, both of which are to be in session June 1-5. 

At the Housing and Town Planning Congress the principal 
subjects to be discussed will be “The Traffic Problem in Rela 
tion to Town and Regional Planning” and “The Abolition of 
Slums.” For the full program, requests should be addressed 
to H. Chapman, Organizing Secretary, 25, Bedford Row, Lon 
don, W. C. 1; or to either Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary, National 
Conference on City Planning, 130 East 22d Street, New York, 
or Lawrence Veiller, Secretary, National Asso 
ciation, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 

One of the controversial subjects to be considered at the 
International Housing 


Housing 


Congress is phrased as _ follows: 

“Whether and to what extent under present conditions pri- 
vate building enterprise on a profit-producing basis is able 
without the support of public means to provide the neces- 
sary dwelling accommodation for the masses of the population 
in a way which will satisfactorily fulfill all economical, social, 
hygienic and other modern requirements.” Among the other 
topics are the building of small dwellings with reasonable 
rents, and housing inspection. 

The detailed program of the Housing Congress and _in- 
formation regarding the study tours which are to follow it, 
are obtainable from Dr. H. Kampffmeyer, General Secretary, 
International Housing Association, Hansa-Alee 27, Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany; or from the American committee mem 
bers, John Ihlder, Director, Pittsburgh Housing Association, 
Granite Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., or James Ford, Executive 
Director, Better Homes in 
nue, Washington, D. C. 


America, 1653 Pennsylvania Ave- 





House. Mr. Brownlow, who for the last three years has been 
engaged in helping to build the model city of Radburn, has 
devoted many years to municipal administration. He was tor 
six years a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, tor 
three years City Manager of Petersburg, Va., and three years 
City Manager of Knoxville, Tenn. He is a former President 
of the International City Managers’ Association and is now 
Vice-President of the National Municipal League. 

The Public Administration Clearing House has received 
a grant of $50,000 a year for a period of ten years from the 
Spelman Fund of New York toward the development of ''s 
program of work. 





With New Souree of Water Supply, 


(own Buys Its Distribution System 


By F. M .VAN VOORHEES and G. M. HI TTENLOCH 
Municipal Research Assistant and General Superintendent, Bureau of Water 
Supply, Town of Montelair, N. J. 


first of eight municipal partners to use as its 
ire water supply the new New Jersey Wanaque 
iter Development, Montclair, also has ended its 
effort to obtain control of its distribution system 
ce of supply. The Wanaque water was turned-on 
With the turning-on of the new supply in place 
Pequannock water which the town has been buying 
city of Newark since 1924. there were ended not 
long efforts of the municipal officials to obtain 
supply, but the changing of much of the town’s 

ition system to meet the new requirements. 
tclair, which is a partner to the extent of 5.000.000 
per day, for years was served by the Montclair 
o.. a subsidiary of the East Jersey Water Co.. 
now the Passaic Consolidated Water Co. The supply ob- 
tained from the Passaic River at Little Falls, where it also 
was filtered, was not liked by the residents, so the town 
decided to purchase the distribution system. A majority 
f the town commission agreed to the company’s price of 
$1.700.000, but several citizens objected to this amount 
Public meetings were held, and over the protests of the 

objectors the system was bought at that figure. 

With the purchase of the system, the town, however, 
was still without a source of supply. It had agreed to 
become a partner in the Wanaque project, but this supply 
was not ready and was not expected to be completed for 
several years. In the interim, Newark agreed to sell wate 
at a rate of $90 per 1,000,000 gallons, and this became 
the town’s supply. 


The Wanaque Sppply 


(he Wanaque supply is obtained from the waters of the 
Wanaque River and its tributaries, and the water is stored 
n a 29,000,000,000-gallon reservoir and carried to the 

cipalities about 25 miles through twin pipe lines 
[he entire project cost approximately $27,000,000. Two 
years elapsed between the completion of the reservoir and 
the completion of the aqueduct, which were expected to 
have been constructed simultaneously. This was due to 
a change in the plans for the aqueduct. The original plans 
single concrete line were scrapped by the North 
District Water Supply Commission, in charge of 
struction, and the steel lines substituted. 
When the aqueduct was partially completed, it was seen 
onsiderable time could be saved if a bonus were 
1 the T. A. Gillespie Co., contractors. Seven of the 
municipalities agreed to the bonus of $2,000 per 
it the eighth refused and the project was dropped. 
k and Kearny, two of the partners in favor of the 
i, saw a chance to sell water to Bayonne and offered 
nus, agreeing to pay it from the money received 
The other 


the sale of water to that citv. partners, 


in luding Mont lair. were given an opportunity to particl- 
pate, which they did. The construction work was speeded 
up and the job completed 120 days ahead of the scheduled 


date. 
Financing 


When the bonus is paid, the money from the sale of 
water to Bayonne is to be divided among the various part 
ners In proportion to the amount of their unused waters 
is estimated that, with the 
operation charge and the investment, the cost to Montclair 


1.000.000 than the 


that are sold to Bayonne. It 


will be less per callons price paid 
Newark and this 
unused water to other municipalities by Montclair. 

lhe basic rate in Montclair has been $2.90 per 1,000 
cubic feet, with a lower rate for large quantities. In ad 


This rate is 


may be lowered by sale of additional 


dition to this, a service charge is imposed 


based on $16.96 per square int h of supply 
Elevated Storage 


to add to the town systen 
and to provide a storage supply for use in emergencies, a 
water tank of 282.000 gallons was erected by the Mont- 
clair Water Co. on the top of the Watchune Mountains, 


Prior to the com 


In order pressure of the 


one of the highest points in the town. 
pletion of the Wanaque aqueduct and under direction of 
Arthur P. Heyer, Director of the Department of Public 
Works, a second tank of 2,500,000 gallons capacity was 


The two are connected 


erected alongside the first tank. 
by a 12-inch main. 

The pressure ol the water delivered from the Pequan 
nock supply was 45 pounds at an elevation of 275 feet, 
while the pressure of the Wanaque supply is 35 pounds 


at an elevation of 220 feet. 


THE TWO WATER STORAGE TANKS ON 


WATCHUNG MOUNTAINS 
the old 
left, the new 


282,000-gallon tank 


2.500.000 gallo 
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Pressure Zones Established 


When the town system was designed, thre: 
areas were included. When the new system wa 
plated, a change to a two-pressure area was 
While opponents of the latter plan conceded tha 
system were to be designed, this plan was the by 
opposed it on the grounds that it would require | 
changes in the present distributing system. and 
pressure plan was abandoned. 

Under the present system. the high area has a 
of from O at the tank to 135 pounds at the low: 
The middle area has a pressure of from 75 to 13 
and the low-area pressure ranges from 60 to 13 
The three areas are controlled through reeulato: 
of the more hazardous buildings from a fire s| 
are in the low-pressure area, and in the event of 


rHE NEW PUMPING STATION UNDER CON conflagration in that section, the pressure from the 
STRLECTION AND THI TEMPORARY STATION = : a 
IN THE FOREGROUND areas is automatically turned in at once. 


: ‘ > ise, Improvements in Distribution System 
Pumping Stations : 
= 


The system when taken over by the town was fou 
\ pumping station was located by the water company : , 
a to be inadequate. Mains were too small and gates we 
about half-way down the slope of the mountainside upon . 
scattered about, so that if a break occurred, several hours 
which the town is built. to provide the supply to the : ; 
; : : were required to close the cates which controlled th, 
original tank This was rebuilt under direction of Mr. ae oe 
pace supply to the broken main. Under Mr. Heyer this h 
Heyer, and when the new tank was completed, a 24-inch oe ° 
been eliminated. Larger mains have been installed and 
main was laid from the pumps to the tank. 
5 ' , the gates have been replaced and relocated so that one no) 
In addition, another pumping station is being erected 


a few feet from the Wanaque take-off. These pumps will 


he divided into three units. The first unit will consist of . ; 
The Pumping station was located at the storage tanks. 


takes the place of several. As a further control of th 
entire system, a remote control gate operated from. the 


two pumps of 1!5 and 2'% million gallons capacity. 
ce ; : In additi lying i idents, 
second unit will be one pump of 1! million gallons, and n addition to supplying its own residents, the tow: 


the third unit will be a 5,000,000-gallon pump. These also supplying the neighboring community of Ced 
are electrically operated and, in addition as an emergency Grove, and Glen Ridge, another partner in the Wanaq 


stand-by, a 5,000,000-gallon pump operated by a gasoline development, is obtaining its supply through Montcla 


tapping the main supply mains at three places 


Because of the time required to install these units, the Montclair. 
second unit was installed in a temporary station soon afte1 Thus Montclair, a town of 42,000 in the metropolit 


motor will be installed. 


the completion of the aqueduct. This saved $300 per area, believes it has solved its water-supply problem | 
day for a period of four months, the time needed to the next two decades. Most of the construction work 
erect and install the permanent station. With these pumps a major nature is completed, and there remains only thy 
the town is assured a supply as long as the aqueduct maintenance and extension of the system as new building 


pipes are running full. developments require additional water. 


The Detroit Attitude Towards Drug Addicts 


has 10.000 drug addicts. and that these addicts consume — ported by the Community Fund, has carried on an experim 


( Y TUDENTS of the subject have estimated that Detroit “In Michigan, the Narcotic Educational Association, su 


anywhere from two to twenty grains a day of morphine, during the past five or six years to aid law enforcement aga 

heroin. or cocaine, with a probable average of six to eight drugs, to educate the public to their dangers, and to hel; 
grains per addict, and a probable average daily expenditure addict solve his problem of rehabilitation. 
of $15. The continued use of any drug brings moral de- “As a service to the addict, a farm hospital has be 
ceneracy The addict soon becomes unable to work—or even tablished about 60 miles from Detroit. Here the patient 
to beg successfully, therefore the only means left open where given a short-time medical treatment during the withdraw 
by he can get sufficient money for the drug. is theft or some — from drugs, and then a long-time reconstruction period, taking 
equally vicious “racket.” advantage of outdoor labor. fresh air. and sunshine 

Some suggestion of what all this is costing Detroit is given complete change of environment.” 
n the weekly pamphlet “Just a Minute,” published by the Detroit has faced the problem. The Michigan expe 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. which says: “The is intended to prove whether drug addiction can_ be 
equation is full of unknowns and estimates. But multiply the (The indication, so far. is that it can.) Eventually the 
number of indigent addicts by the average daily expenditure try as a whole must recognize the claim of the drug 
of each for drugs, and then by ten. and the result is a rough upon society. He must be cured, or he must be conti 
approximation of what the poppy flower is costing Detroit quarantined. says the report above mentioned. Mea 
each day——not to consider indigency. disease, police and court there must be more rigid control of narcotic drugs f 
activities. labor loss, ete.” medical and experimental purposes. “It is a conflict b 
And what is Detroit doing about it? the poppy and civilization.” 

















Attacking City Noises 


By LEWIS H. BROWN 
Chairman, Noise Abatement Commission. 
New York City 


noise has always existed, but the noise of mod 
of 


ties that the words used throughout the ages are in- 


MITY 


C 


idequate to describe it. 
shriek, clatter, jangle. whine, 
the fail 
sounds that assail the ears of 


ern cities so far exceeds that earlier Communi 
“Tintinnabulation, bombilation. 
roar. 

the 
dwellers 


to 


vociferation: jar. 


dictionary words to portray 


cat ophony” 
synthesis of city 


during the day and far into the night. The only way 
describe the composite ol city noise is to catalog the 
sources: sounding motor horns, rattling trucks, vociferous 
loudspeakers, tugboat whistles, rumbling subway trains, 
zooming aeroplanes, pneumatic drills, steel riveting, and 


so on through the list of familiar noise-producers. 


In the city of New York for many years the Department 
of Health and the Police Department had been handling 


individual complaints against noise. These departments 


by Science and Law 





1929. And to attack the noise problem on all its many 


sides at once, he invited men from the various fields touch 


medicine, neurology. otology. law 





ing upon the matter 





law administration. acoustics. engineering, construction. 





and the automotive industries. 





The first question the Commission encountered was 
What New Yorkers 
they? A questionnaire was prepared and published in 


the metropolitan papers. 





and where are 





noises most disturb 





Replies poured in from all parts 





transportation, 
In fact, the 


leading ten noises complained of were noises produced by 


of the five boroughs, revealing that traffic, 





and radio noises lead as annoyance causers. 





machine-age inventions. while the eleventh on the list was 
the first to brine in the sounds of human activity. namely, 


And so through twenty 






noisy parties and entertainments. 





nine listed noises that annoy and disturb. 


























were aware that in these instances noise was a marked Classification of the sources of annoying noises re 
hindrance to work and a disiurber of sleep. It was reason- vealed: 
ible to suppose that people who never registered their Soul Per ( . 

. . ° ra fhe 36.28 
complaints also suffered from both day noise and night Fanon 16.29 
noise. Believing that more could be accomplished by at- — Badies ( re: 

° . e Coll ! ) 

tacking city noise as a common problem rather than mak- — Whistle: 
ing an individual case out of every complaint that came a “a 
into the office, Shirley W. Wynne, Commissioner of Health, — Ou 
formed the Noise Abatement Commission in the fall of a 
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Incidentally, it should be explained that these com- 
plaints were followed up and investigated and referred to 
the proper authorities. Traffic noise complaints were re- 
ferred to the Police Department; others to the Depart- 
ment of Sanitation and to the Transit Commission. The 
bulk 
barking of dogs, from the early morning collection of 
garbage by private companies to the late evening whoopee 
of convivial groups, was handled by the Department of 
Health. This gave a practical check-up on just what could 
be done under existing regulations to abate the noise of 


New Y ork. 


f the complaints, ranging from radio noise to the 


Measuring Noises 


From the replies to the questionnaire a traflic noise map 
of the city was prepared to serve as guide to the noise 
survey the Commission was preparing to make, the first 
complete scientific survey and analysis of city noise ever 
attempted. Through the cooperation of private companies 
ilready well equipped with laboratories, apparatus, and 
trained technical experts, the Commission was able to un 
dertake this work. The Bell Telephone Laboratories fur 
nished the necessary noise-measuring apparatus, which 
was mounted on one of the trucks of the Health Depart- 
Both the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and the Johns-Manville Corporation donated 


ment tor easy transportation. 


the services of engineers to carry on the survey. 


The noise-measuring truck cruised the streets of Brook- 


a. ad 7 
Fy oe 
‘ at | —_ 


ey b) 





ALONG RADIO ROW 


Many store fronts poured forth torrents of sound 


until the ty ordinance sponsored by the Noise 
Abatement Commission checked this abuse of loud 
speakers 
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VARIATION OF NOISE METER READING FROM INSTANT TO INSTAN 
DAY-TIME OBSERVATIONS AT THREE DIFFERENT LOCATIONS 
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SERIAL NUMBER OF OBSERVATION 


ONE OF A SERIES OF TYPICAL OBSERVATIONS 


lyn, The Bronx, Manhattan, and Queens, taking measure- 
ments at 138 stations, 97 of which were out of doors. the 
remainder being in subways, offices, hospitals, etc. “The 
97 outdoor locations represent a wide range of noise con- 
Jditions,” Dr. Rogers H. Galt, in charge of this work, re- 
ported, “from the quiet of a remote residential street to 
the din of the main highways; a wide range of traffic con 
ditions, from no traffic to 129 automobiles per minute; and 
a wide range of geographical conditions, from the open 
terrain of the campus of New York University to the shut- 
in canyon of lower Broadway. Measurements were made 
near excavation and construction work; in a subway; be- 
side elevated lines; on a bridge over East River; on the 
pier and simultaneously in an office when the whistle of a 
departing steamship was blown; on the streets near two 
schools and two hospitals; in rooms of a hospital and of a 
place of business, and on the adjacent streets; on ‘Radio 
Row’: and under other special conditions.” 

In all, 10,000 observations were made out of doors, 
7.500 of which recorded the sum total of noise at the pat 
ticular place and time, and the remainder of which were 
made to identify and record the component noises. A 
frequency analysis of noise produced by each of several 
separate sources was also made at many stations to deter- 
mine the masking or deafening effect of the three separate 
ranges of pitch—high, low, and medium.* 

The measurements were made in decibels, the decibel 
scale ranging from zero, the slightest sound audible to the 
normal human ear, to 100, the sound so loud that the ear 
is set tingling. 

The greatest daytime noise level recorded was 101 
decibels—the noise made by a riveter on elevated high- 
way construction and measured at a distance of 35 feet; 
the lowest daytime noise level, 42 and 43 decibels. The 
lowest night-time noise level recorded was 38 decibels. 
The compared reading of the instant to instant noise meter 
readings for three typical stations is shown in the noise 
meter chart above. 


* The masking effect of noise is experienced by everyone in conducting 
2 conversation. If two persons are speaking with each other in a quiet 
place, they need only speak with the minimum of effort; if, however, they 
are carrying on their conversation on a train, they must raise their voices 
to overcome the masking or deafening effect of the train noise 
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survey was supplemented by the 
I indoor noise. especially the 
\ rk City measurements, made in 

the National Electric Light 
{ on and the American Telephone 
legraph Co. All 


irefully checked with previous 


measurements 


easurement studies.+ 
ecial test was also made of auto- 
horns, the findings showing that 
horns in common use are too loud 
requirements of city streets and 
ymmon fault of many horns and 
signals is their disagreeable 
overtones. 


innecessarily alarming 


\ an manutacturers are now 


horn 
on the development of horns 


ilfill the requirements of New York 


What Noise Does to Us 


\ll this was the work of the Com- 
ttee on Noise Measurement and Sur- 





n 
vey. During the same time, three other 
committees were engaged in looking 
into the other sides of the noise ques- 


tion, each following an outline of work 
agreed upon at the first meeting of the the. onenes 
Commission. 

What noise does to us occupied the at- 
tention of the Committee on the Effect of Noise on Human 
Beings. Assembling the hitherto rather scattered findings 
on the effects of noise 
sreatly augmented during the last decade through the work 


findings, by the way. that have been 


of psychologists, safety engineers, and efficiency engineers 
s well as by research workers in the medical field—the 
Committee found it necessary to conduct further experi- 
ments to determine the extent of the suspected physical 
effect of noise on normal human beings. 

[hese experiments were conducted at Bellevue Hospital 
ider the direction of Dr. Foster Kennedy, who found that 
sudden noise, such as the explosion of an inflated paper 
bag, raised the intercranial pressure to four times the 
Thereafter, this 
though not remaining as high, did not return to normal 
If a second explosion fol- 


normal for seven seconds. pressure, 


until thirty seconds had passed. 


On the decibel scale, the unit is actually about equal to the smallest 
hang which the ear can detect on the lower level of sound Let 
us suppose that if one person alone rattles his paper, the sound is just 
audible; this sound is said to be at threshold intensity Then if ten per 
sons rattle their papers, the sound will be ten times as interse as the 
threshold sound; if twenty persons rattle their papers, the sound will be 
twenty times as intense as the threshold sound On this basis, a scale 


iid conceivably be constructed such that the number of units would 
always be increased by ten if ten additional persons rattled their papers 
~ a scale, however, would involve certain difficulties which may easily 

inderstood Suppose, for instance, that ten persons are rattiing papers, 

addition of ten more persons would beyond doubt produce a con 
rable increase in the noise; whereas, if at the start a thousand persons 
re causing the noise, the addition of ten more persons would not be 
noticeable. It scarcely seems proper, therefore, to ascribe always the 
~ae mportance to an added ten persons. A more fair estimation w 1 
be to consider what per cent is added; if we add ten persons to an origina 
t we have added 100 per cent of the original number, a: t 
has been increased by a certain number of units; then if we 
1 thousand persons and add another thousand, we have in tl 
creased the number by 100 per cent, and hence ma 
the noise is increased by the same number of units as in tl 
More accurately, the decibel is defined as follows f 
ties of two sounds are in the ratio 10:1, the sounds differ in- 
lecibels; if the intensities are in the ratio 10*:1—that is, 100 
sounds differ by 20 decibels; and in general, the number of decibe 
uring the difference in level between two sounds is ten times tl 


n logarithm of the intensity ratio—that is, the power ratio 


Rocers H. Gat 
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measurement 
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INVESTIGATING AUTOMOBILE HORN NOTSES 
with L ¢ rophone§ (Clef nter) 
At tl rear of the truck 
nit fT. f 


lowed the first before its effect had subsided. a new pe ik 
Checking 


this with the increase of brain pressure produced by 


in the intercranial pressure curve was evident. 


morphine and nitroglycerine—two drugs known to raise 
the pressure of the brain more than any other drugs—it 
was found to be greater. If this is what an innocent papel 
bag explosion can do to the brain, what does an unmuffled 
motor do? the committee asks. 

It is shown unequivocally that noise has a profound ef 
fect on the lives of brain workers and school and college 
students as well as upon expectant mothers, the sick, and 


all children. Whole hours of 


because we cannot completely concentrate on mental work 


the day are often wasted 
Employers have already learned that workers cannot pro 
duce such accurate work or work in such quantity under 


work 


Experiments have shown 19 per cent more energy is ex 


noisy conditions. regardless of the nature of the 
pended working in a noisy environment than working in a 
comparatively quiet environment. Noise is found to make 
difficult, if not Attempts to 


overcome surrounding noise place great strain upon the 


concentration impossible. 
nervous system, leading to neurasthenic and psychastheni: 
states. It is well established that the normal development 
of infants and young children is seriously interfered with 


by constant loud noise. 
Quieting Steel Construction 


The noise of tearing down, repairing, and erecting build 
ings was the concern of the Committee on Building Code 
and Construction. This particular noise, or rather noises, 
New Yorkers have endured undet protest for a long time 


Very few have not at time been forced to do their 


SOE 
daily work to the shattering tune ol riveting or pneumati 
drilling. Welding as a partial substitute for rivetirtg in 


the erection of steel structures was considered by the Tom 
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“| WAKE FROM MY SLUMBER AND LIST TO THE ROAR 


AND IT SAITH TO MY SPIRIT, "NO MORE, NEVER MORE’” 


By Rollin Kirby in The World 
the Merchants’ Asso- 


mittee and the recommendations of 


ciation endorsed: 


‘Welding has been developed to a high degree in the shop 
fabrication of many items, much more so than for structural 
steel being extended into that field 
and must soon take its place as supplementing the 


It is gradually, howeve 
present 
widespread use of riveting wherever its characteristics make 
it’ the logis al method At the present moment, however, its 
use must be surrounded by certain well-recognized safeguards 
to prevent incompetent and irresponsible individuals from at- 
tempting a more widespread use of the method than the avail 
able supply of competent designers. workmen and inspectors 
In the 
the reduction of noise 


interest of economy and to help in 
Merchants’ Associa 
has judged it advisable to permit bolting of 
height 


justify 
your Committee 
tion Committee 


structures of medium when no wind stresses are in 


volved 

Further, the Committee on Building Code and Con- 
struction recommends that an amendment be made to the 
Sanitary Code restricting riveting in residential districts 
to daylight hours. 

In the matter of building operations, the Committee 
urges that special provisions be inserted in the Building 
Code requiring that contractors’ appliances and machinery 
used in demolition and in construction of subways, sew- 
ers, and streets be made as noiseless as possible either by 
means of sound-absorbing devices or by special design of 
the machinery itself and by care to keep it in good con- 
dition. 

The silencing of new subways and elevated lines is rec- 
ommended, and the study made by the Board of Trans- 


portation during the last few vears was utilized. 


Transportation Noises 


This study listed practical means of noise reduction in 
subways as follows: a spe ially designed truck, giving less 
chance of noise from loose or rattling parts; a cast-iron 
ring inside the rim of the gear on each side to prevent a 
insulation on the in- 


ringme sound from the gears: felt 


side of all side sheets of the car bodies: 


rails laid prac- 
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tically end to end instead of having a small spacy 


joints; ties imbedded in concrete. The use of rub] ids 
between the ties and the rails or between the ties 
I 


steel structure is recommended for reducing the 


elevated railways. 


For silencing surface car lines, the Noise Ab 
Commission's Committee recommends keeping the k 
and rolling stock in good condition. “No one « 


dict the future useful life of our surface street 
“It would therefore bye 
to compel them to make extensive and costly ch; 


tems,” the Committee said. 
Regarding unpleasant gongs and bells used as \ 
signals, the Committee urges that the Transit Com: 
investigate all cases and cause those signals found 
tionable to be eliminated. 


Enforcing Noise Restrictions 


\ careful study of existing legislation by Charles ( 
Burlingham, Chairman of the Committee on Practica] 
Remedies, revealed that with one or two exceptions the 
laws in effect could be used to abate the objectionabl 


noises of New York City. 
and unmuffled motor vehicles are prohibited. 


Bells and gongs, exhaust horns. 
There are 
ceneral provisions against unnecessary noise on streets, 
and special ordinances against undue noise on hospital and 
school streets. Peddlers and hawkers are regulated as to 
their hours for crying their wares; junkmen’s bells are 
regulated. There are regulations for the loading of iron 


and steel rails. Musicians and showmen must obtain a 
license before they may operate musical instruments on 
the street. The use of noise to attract people to auctions 
is prohibited. Bells and gongs in buildings are regulated 
Noisy pets are forbidden. Where a nuisance is found by 
the Board of Health, it must be abated when an order is 
granted. There is the general provision to keep premises 
free from conditions prejudicial to life and health. 

The question of enforcing such laws has been the great 


problem. To simplify enforcement, an amendment to th 











Lil 





Robert Da in the Herald-Tribune 


NOISE CONTROL AND THE PRESS 


The extent to which the noise nuisance has become 
i pressing public problem in New York is indicated 
by the amount of space devoted to the subject by 
the newspapers. On this and on page ire typical 


recent cartoons 
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New York Charter is proposed by the Commission, 


ws 


ffenses constituting violations of the Code of Or 
ling the Sanitary Code and Park Ordinances 
inger t health morals safety or public we 
lepartment the administra {ow ! 
ict itions hereby uthor 
yg i schedule of such offenses with fixed 
thereto not to exceed five dollars r each such off 
flenders who contess violation of the same and wil 
hearing Said department heads ar irther 
make initorm rules regulating the 
by department representatives Any 


I returnable at the ofhce of the Chamberla t 
whe shall make proper provision t g t 
(in the several boroughs) and | 
Ea lepartment on the service 
fy t 1 Chamberlain thereof 
i le within the time spec 1 therefor the Cl 
t le partment issuing such not ‘ “ 
be served on said violator N 
prevent tl I or representative f any 
n proper case or making rrest 


stead of leaving the enforcement of the law regarding 


ffenses to the individual enterprise of disturbed 
this make it 


In effect. it is merely an extension to 


ite citizens, law would almost auto 


other Minor 
ns of the system now employed before the Com 


ner of Licenses and also for certain violations ot the 


. ! Code. where the Commissioner is empowered 
ind determine complaints and impose small fines. 
Ihe advantage of such a law would be the relief from 


nnovance of court proceedings in the vast majority olf 
ises which make it necessary for policemen to leave theit 
ilar duties to attend court. It would also do away with 
bsurdly disproportionate fines attached to many minor 
tions. such as the fine of $500 or imprisonment for 
vear for spitting on the elevated trains. 
the heads of the Police 


Sanitary Commission, and the Park Commission. as well as 


Endorsed by Department, the 
the Commissioner of Health. for the help it would give 
n enforcing the laws relating to the many minor 


enses under their jurisdiction, the amendment is now in 
he hands of the Drafting Commissioner of the Muni ipal 
\ssembly 


meantime. there has been added to the Sanitary 


In the 


77HEN a group of residential communities lie close to 

' gether and suburban to a large city, their interests 
and problems in matters of transportation, street and 
highway development, zoning, and school and recreation fa 


' 


cilities, are inseparably bound up together. Recognition of 


ict on the part of the Boards of Trustees and Plan Com 


ssioners of LaGrange, Western Springs, and LaGrange 


Park. Ill.—villages of the same general character and lying 
side by side in the Chicago suburbs—led recently to a col 
orative development plan for the three. Jacob L. Crane 


town planner, of Chicago, was employed as consultant. In 
Report of the Collaborative Town Plan for LaGrange 
Western Springs. and LaGrange Park.” now completed and 
shed. he says that obviously the necessity for planning 
these villages does not stop with the outer boundaries of 
ole group, but at least the joint plan with the corre 
ordinances, regulations. and procedures which they em 
will enable each village to give proper recognition to 
thers: and that certainly the results may be expected to 
re correct and effective than if three independent de 
ment plans were undertaken. 
report embodies recommendations covering basic plan 
of utilization; planning 


determination land 


problems: 


CITY 





Three Villages Collaborate in Town Planning 
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loud 


I idios, 
| 


Code a general provision against too 


10] 





and a 


eity ordinance has been passed prohibiting the operation 


This latter is 


prin ipl that forbade the use o 
the of attra 


ot loudspeakers in tront of shops 
an extension ol the 
auction rooms tor 


outside purpose 


crowd. 
Phe 


cars are at rest, except in the presence ot imminent ¢ 


prohibition ol automobile warning 


nt to the Sanitary Code 


on Py 


Is proposed as an ane ndm 


For the rest. the Committee 


to the education of the public n noise abatement 
cooperation with manutacturers fusiness organiz 
and vovernment agencies in abati noise at the sot 

Members ol the Noise Abatement Commission a1 
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of primary streets and a highway system: the solution of rail 
way questions; and the selection of parks. playgrounds. and 
school sites. 

It also includes ste p by-ste p recommendations for making 
the plans effective. Emphasis is placed upon the necessity for 
a consistent program to interest and inform the public and te 
secure public support for the collaborative plan. “becaus 
savs Mr. Crane. “no matter how official legally the plar wre 
made, they must have an informed public opinion behind 
them both to insure a continuity of policy and to bring the 
best citizens’ thought to their revision and elaboration as tin 
goes on. Only in this way will the plan evolve as the direct 
expression of the desires and purposes and ambitions of 
communities represente "ig 

Emphasis is laid upon the fact that the plans should 
amplified until finally they include every phase of city build 
ing down to the most specific details of structures and grot 
but that to this end the fundamentals must be well established 
Back of the published recommendations is an elaborate survey 
whi h Was made by the colle ction and f ffe Cctlive presentatio 
as by plotting on maps and charts, of sufficient data for the 
analyses of all the complex and varied problems involve 


the planner saw them 
















What Shall We Do 


with Snow and lee? 


i. which has been removed from street surfaces 
should hye disposed ol as quickly as possibl In order 
. This entails quick, short 
The quickest haul is not 


to economize on vehi les 
hauling and quick dumping. 


ssarily the shortest. as trafic or other causes 


nece 


on a 
hort haul may interfere with the progress of vehicles to 


such extent that a longer route may consume less time. 
The addition of large numbers of snow-laden vehicles to 
normal street traflic is objectionable, and the routes to 
points of snow removal should be adopted so as to pro 


vide for the quickest disposal of snow with the least ob 


struction to normal trafhie. The routes to be chosen vary 


«cording to the time of day, as routes which may be con 
ested with trafic during the day are often clear in the 
even ind almost invariably in the latter part of the 


night 
Quick disposal may be secured in streets carrying little 


trathe hy dumping into sewer manholes. but this proce- 


dure is objectionable in heavy trafhe streets and it is fre- 


(jue ntly necessary to adopt other means of disposal during 


the heaviest hours of traffic in the daytime. One large 
eastern city dumps snow from bridges into the rivers on 
each side of the city during the daytime and uses the man- 
at night. 


holes in large-sized sewers in quiet locations are also used 


holes in the heavy-traflic streets only \ few man- 


during the day 

Quick unloading of trucks and removal of snow de 
pends upon the openings available and the interference 
from traffic. It is usually inconvenient to dump trucks 


into manholes in heavy-traflic streets and difficult to shovel 
the Snow down the manhole when trathe is heavy 
bulkheads or 


dumped without obstruction to traffic are best during the 


Dumps, 


rivel bridges where the load can be easily 
day, even when at a greater distance than manholes, which 


may be used at night. Where no facilities are available 


during the daytime without serious obstruction to traffic, 
it may be necessary to dump the snow upon an available 
may be removed at night to a 


lot. from which it perma- 


nent place of disposal. 
Inlets 


lt is not practical to shovel dry snow into inlets at low 
temperatures, because the inlet will be choked, particularly 
if it is provided with a trap, nor is it advisable to attempt 
to flush such snows down the inlets in cold weather. Soft 
snow when temperatures are near the melting point may 
be readily flushed down inlets with water from a flusher 
or fire hose, but must be agitated in the inlets in order to 
taken to 


keep the mass sufficiently fluid and to prevent large quan- 


prevent clogging and packing. Care must be 


tities from entering the inlet in too short a time. 
Manholes 


Manholes for the receipt of snow should be of large 
size in order to economize on shovelers and should be 
located at points where the dumping of snow will not 
trafhic. The 


manhole should be suitably 


interfere with 








By JOHN H. NUTTAL! 
Consulting Civil Engines 
Philadelphia, Pa. 







protected to prevent accidents to vehicles and should be 


closed at night when work is completed. 
Sewers 


The quantity of snow which a sewer will remoy 
dependent upon the grade, size, dry-weather flow, and 


character of its outlet. A sewer discharging above 


vater 


level will carry off more water than one which is sub. 


i 


merged, and a sewer discharging into a tidal stream wil 
transport less snow 


tide. 


because of the reverse action of the 


Snow is carried in suspension in the sewer water 


until it is melted by heat abstracted from the sewage. and 


is met, there is a tendency for the 


if much obstruction 
water to seep through, leaving a concentrated mass of 
slush behind, which is likely to obstruct the sewer, 

It is not advisable, for practical reasons, to use sewers 
of less than 


square feet, for the disposal of snow, and it is not advisa- 


5 feet in diameter, or the equivalent 19.6 


ble to empty snow containing much dirt into sewers. Th 
quantity of dirt in snow is variable, depending upon th 
section from which it is removed, and 


the 


the streets for one week in a heavy-trafhi 


trafh ind 
Snow which has remained upon 


upon 
habits of the people. 
section may 
often contain too great a quantity of dirt to justify dump- 
ing it in a sewer. The capacity of a sewer for disposing 
of snow must be considered on the basis of the dry-weathe1 
flow, which is principally sewage with a temperature of 
not over 60 degrees F. in winter. 

The capacity of a sewer for transporting snow depends 
upon the volume of the dry-weather flow, its character, the 
gerade of the sewer, and the number of turns and obstruc- 
tions in the sewer. The normal dry-weather flow may be 
assumed as 1/10 of the depth of a sewer, in whi-h case, 
at the average grade, a 10-foot sewer will pass 25 cubic 
feet of sewage per second, or 1,500 cubic feet per minute. 
Sewage at the temperature of 60 degrees F. can lose the 
quantity of heat represented by the decrease in tempera- 


and 32 degrees F., or 28 


ture between 60 degrees F. 
degrees F., for the melting of snow, and 1,500 cubic feet 
by 28 degrees by 62.4 pounds (weight of one cubic foot 
of water) equals 2,620,800 B.T.U., which is available 
each minute for the melting of snow. 

The latent heat of fusion, which is the quantity of heat 
required to change snow at 32 degrees F. to water at the 
same temperature, is 143.6 B.T.U.; this divided into 2,620, 
800 B.T.U. indicates that 18,200 pounds of snow at 52 
degrees F. will be melted per minute in the sewer. 

The similar dry-weather flow of a 5-foot sewer is 4 
cubic feet of sewage per second, or 240 cubic feet per 
minute, and the greatest amount of snow which will be 
melted in a sewer of this kind is 2,912 pounds per minute. 

These weights of snow represent perfect melting, whi h 
is not possible to obtain in ordinary practice. The tem 
perature of the sewage is reduced by the melting snow, 24 
freezing of the whole mass is likely to occur at points 
If the efficiency of melting is 
50 per cent, the actual quantities of snow which it is sale 


where the velocity is least. 
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np into 10- and 5-foot sewers are 9.100 and 1.456 


le respectively. These figures represent the weight of 


| 32 degrees F. which it is safe to dump into sewers 
but a slightly 
e melted at lower temperatures, and a safe capacity 


ese capacities, less weight of snow 
be set as 2 tons per minute for a 10-foot sewer, and 


ton for a 5-foot sewer. These quantities may be 
ised in sewers carrying a greater volume of sewage 
in those where the velocity is higher. as the snow is 
lable form. 

contemplating the use of sewers for the disposal 
w, the capacity of the sewer, character and location 
unholes, the traffic to be encountered, the space for 
the 


factors, 


manhole. the character of vehicles. 


should be 


ild be prepared giving this information in a readily 


ivering at 


similar considered and a_ plan 


iilable form. Specially constructed manholes should be 
iced at chosen locations for qui k disposal. 


Water 


Bodies of water of sufhicient size and depth, or those 


ing sufficient current to promptly remove snow ar 


cellent places of disposal. Snow should be dumped 
nly in bodies of water used by vessels at points where 
the possible accumulation of snow beneath the surface 
will cause no obstruction to navigation. Open water is 
usually of the temperature of 35 degrees F., or less in the 
winter, and snow is not melted quickly in water of this 
temperature but is rapidly diffused by strong currents. 
Dirt and litter may float upon the surface or settle accord- 
ing to the density of the particles and the dumping ol 
dirty snow in docks is objectionable, as dredging will 
contains little dirt. 


any dor k 


Snow is readily dumped into bodies of water from 


afterwards be required, Fresh Snow 
and no objection should be made to dumping in 
space. 
bulkheads, wharves, or bridges, which should be provided 
with a substantial bumping-log or specially designed man- 
holes. The dumping space should be of sufficient length 
to permit vehicles to dump readily without waiting or ob- 
structing traffic. Fences guarding structures of this char- 
acter when not in use should be readily removable to 
permit dumping. If dumping places of -sufficient length 
cannot be secured for continuous dumping, it is sometimes 
practical to dump the snow in a pile in front and unload 
it afterwards into the river by means of a clamshell crane. 

Laborers are always required at water dumping plat- 
forms to remove snow which has been spilled from the 
trucks, as a considerable quantity is usually dumped upon 
the unloading platform. Men are also required to remove 
snow from the bodies of vehicles, for snow frequently 
sticks to the bodies even where the angle of body elevation 
by means of lifting devices is high. An application ol 
heavy oil to the inside of the truck body aids materially 
in removing the load promptly. Every precaution should 
be taken for the safety of the men trimming and unloading 
trucks. Wide bridges or those which are little used by 
heavy traffic are excellent for the dumping of snow. Bridges 
should be provided with removable railings, and high and 
substantial dumping logs upon the outside of large-sized 
openings in the footways. 

Considerable overload may be caused on bridges by 
snow vehicles, workingmen and accumulated snow, and 
strength of a bridge should always be investigated 
ore it is used for snow disposal. This is particularly 
- of bridge footways, which are not usually designed 
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taken not 


snow from bridges while vessels are passing beneath 


for vehicular loads. Care must be 


Dumps 


Snow is usually removed principally from the business 


center of a citv. and the regular municipal dumps are 


that 
for the 


usually located in the suburbs, so they are at too 


sreat a distance to be available dumping of 


snow The use of such dumps for snow disposal is ob 
jectionable, for the snow dumped interferes with the 

of the dumps for ordinary refuse by obstructin trath 
and softening the fill. Open lots near the point ol loadin: 
may be used for the temporary dumping of snow if th 
ther 


~ 


material is removed promptly to an location uch 


unles 


upon 


the piles, the ground is softened, and the dirt remains 


open spaces should not be used for snow d impin 


the snow is afterwards removed. as dirt accumulates 
Ground within reasonable hauling distances of the load 


Ing points and not close to residential sections may Loe 


used for the piling of snow Such a dur Ip should posse 
good drainage and should be open to the sun The snow 
should be piled at the points farthest from the entrance 
and so that it will not 


in order not to obstruct drainage 


he necessary to haul over the freshly dun ped snow 


Melting 


Numerous proposals lor the disposal ot snow by rhe lt 
ing are received each vear by street cleaning departments. 
means of disposal are the 


the 


The objec tions to melting as 
same as the objections to the melting of snow upon 
streets, 

Phe specific heat of snow is 0.504 B.T.U., and that num 
ber of B.T.U. is required to raise the temperature of 


The latent 144 I 
(exact, 143.6) and that quantity of heat is required 


one 
pound of snow one degree | heat is 


to change 


> 


snow at 32 
at 20 degrees | 
144 


150 


degrees F. to water at the same 


Snow will require 6 B.T.t 
B.T.I 
B18 


available heat in 


temperature. 


) 


to raise it to 32 degrees. and additional to 


to water, o1 


cent of the 


change the snow per pound of 


snow. Sixty pel coal may 


be applied to the melting of snow in an ethcient snow 
melting apparatus, and if coal containing 13,500 B.T.l 
is used, the available quantity of heat will be 8,100 B.T.l 


which divided by 150 indicates that 1 pound of coal will 
The 


would be 32 


melt 54 pounds of snow. wate! produced by the 


melting of snow degrees F. and would be 


rapidly frozen if permitted to escape 
railroads at 


Experiments have been made _ by points 


where disposal was difficult or where a long haul was 
necessary. with tank cars equ pped with steam coils sup 
plied by steam from a locomotive, but the snow melted 
was so little and the amount of coal used so great, that 
the attempts were abandoned as imprac tical. 

Salt, and other materials such as alcohol, calcium chlo 
ride, and glycerin which lower the melting point of ice, 
may be used to melt snow, but the cost is practically pro 
hibitive excepting when the snow is in thin sheets 
Ordinary salt, known chemically as sodium chloride, 
1.2899 degrees k 


per cent of salt held in solution. so that the weight of salt 


lowers the melting point of ice for each 
necessary to melt snow at any temperature can be com- 
puted. Approximately 10 per cent of salt is therefore re 
quired to melt snow at 20 degrees F. if perfect mixing of 


snow and salt is obtained. 





The Operation of a Well-organized 


Department of Waste Collection and Disposal 


Part Il: Ineineration 


irbage and refuse incinerator at Pontiac, Mich.. 
brick first 


charging 


rg 
Is i floor 


this the 


two-story building, the con- 


stituting the floor, and below 
floor 

iilding 
Adjacent to 


which is 26 feet 


stokit 
of the ly 


wicle 


These two floors compose the main parl 
which is &5 feet 9 inches lone and 42 feet 


the charging floor is the preheater 


roor long and 24 feet wide. 


Charging Floor 


lhe charging 
fed into the 


floor is where the garbage is dumped and 
furnaces Loaded trucks entering this floor 
by means of an incoming ramp are then weighed. dump 
their load and leave hy 


an outgoing ramp. The entrance 


ind exit are at opposite ends of the building, permitting 
qua k dumping facilities. Hot and cold water is available 
to flush this floor 

Low ited at one end ol 
for the 
colle 


(pre rating 


after each burn. 


the charging floor is an ofhice 
superintendent where complaints relative to the 
system are received, the loads weighed, and 
records kept \ locker-room 
othe provide s the collectors and plant operators with in- 
lockers, 


Provisions have been made at one end of the building 
lor the 


tion 
adjoining the 
dividual shower-bath, and accommodations. 

construction of a storage bin to be used in the fu- 
ture when the amount of garbage collected during the day 


shift 
Crane rails have been laid permitting 


inmnot be burned by the day and must be stored 
for a night shift 
to he 


i crane used in conveying the garbage from the bin 


to the charging hoppers. 
Stoking Floor 


The stoking floor is occupied mainly by the incinerating 
furnace \ small steam heating plant for heating the 
other 


pressor for supplying air to the charging slides, are the 


and locker-room, a water heater, and an air-com- 


only other units on this floor. 
mer . 
3 inches wide and 


L-cell 


units are 


10 feet 
67 feet 9 inches long: built in two sections, one a 
and the 3-cell 


a combustion chamber where the gases given 


The incinerating furnace is 


unil other a unit. These two 
joined by 
off by the burning refuse are ignited and rendered inert. 
The inert then 
carried to the stack through the smoke duct. 

Located in the smoke duct in back of the combustion 


vas grill, constructed of fire-brick with 6 x 6- 


eases from the combustion chamber are 


chamber Is a 
inch openings. This grill prevents any pieces of paper 
or other substances from being carried up into the stack, 
and also tends to hold the heat in the combustion chamber 
so that more complete combustion of the obnoxious gases 
may take place. Access to the combustion chamber and 
smoke duct for the purpose of clean-out and repair work 
is obtained through specially constructed doors. 
lhe main walls of the furnace are 2 feet 645 inches 


thi 3 being composed of 9 inches of fire-brick,. }! » inches 


By ALFRED E. HANSEN 
Superintendent, 
Division of Waste Collection and Disposal, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


of Sil-o-cel insulation, and 17 inches of clay brick. The 
exterior of the furnace is a yellow salt-glazed face brick, 
presenting a very attractive appearance. To lessen th: 
possibility of the cracking of the brick from any undu 
buck-stays built up of 


spaced at 


expansion, two 8-inch channels 


have been intervals around the furnace. and 


joined with |!s-inch tie-bars. 
Kach cell of 


reluse 
from the charging floor through a charging hopper. The 


the furnace receives its charge of 
charging hoppers are constructed of steel plate, being 2 
At the bottom 
of the charging hopper is a slide which when open per 


feet 4 inches in diameter and 4 feet deep. 


mits the garbage to drop into the furnace, and when closed 
The stoker operates 


this slide from the stoking floor by means of compressed 


permits the hopper to be filled again. 


air. 

The arch of the furnace is of 12-inch wedge-shaped 
fire-brick insulated with | inches of cork brick and plas- 
tered with asbestos. The circular feed hole openings in 
the arch are made with a special brick. 

The grates are 4 feet by 10 feet and are manually op 
erated by the stoker. Fire-brick clinker breakers are built 
between the grates to prevent the formation of clinkers 
Baffle-walls have been built in a staggered formation to 
insure more even and better burning. A drying pan con- 
structed of fire-brick is placed in both the 3-cell and 4-cell 
The cells having these pans are used for the wet 
Each cell is equipped with two 


units. 
restaurant garbage. 
stoking doors and two clean-out doors, permitting stoking 
and clean-out from both sides of the furnace. 


Preheater 


The preheater is of the Green fuel economizer type. 
and consists of a series of tubes through which the hot 
gases from the smoke duct are by-passed. A_ blower 
passes air around these hot tubes down through the forced 
draft duct to each furnace cell. 

The opening for the forced draft for each cell is in the 
side of the ash-pit. The intensity of the draft from this 
opening is controlled by a small butterfly damper op- 
erated by the stoker. A large butterfly damper is placed 
in the preheater breech of the stack, so that when repai! 
work is done in the preheater no danger of a stack bac} 
lash will be present. 

Stack 


The stack is of the Custodis type, being 140 feet 
height and having an inside diameter of 8 feet. It ! 
a full-length fire-brick lining, which is insulated from | 
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means of an alr 


e brick by 
brick at the base of the stack permit the circulation 


gap. Openings in the 


n this gap. 
Plant Operation 


re are two classes of cvarbage brought to the in 
itor plant: one is the wrapped and drained house- 
sarbage. the other, the unwrapped and undrained 
irant garbage. An analysis of the average run of 


ize gives 74 per cent moisture, 22 per cent com- 
ble. and 4 per cent ash. 

o methods of incineration may be employed to re- 
this garbage to an inert ash—one without coal, the 


with coal. 
Incineration without Coal (Natural Draft) 


(he Pontiac incinerator plant was guaranteed to burn 
cent 
This 


1.500 


without additional fuel when a mixture of 65 per 


age and 35 per cent rubbish was available. 


ixture gives an approximate temperature of 


In actual practice and under normal conditions. 


egrees, 


have found that a mixture of 75 per cent carbage and 


5 per cent rubbish will insure complete incineration. 


1.250 decrees to 1.300 


It must be noted that the 25 per cent is the actual 
| 


the temperature ranging from 
degrees. 
rubbish added to the garbage and does not take into con- 
sideration the paper wrappings of the household garbage. 

(he garbage and rubbish are collecied separately and 


Phe 


bage is dumped on one side of the charging hoppers, and 


each load is weighed on entering the plant. gar- 


the rubbish on the other. This facilitates in mixing the 
two to obtain a good burning mixture 
First, the 


smoke duct damper is opened, and the preheater dampet 


The procedure ol burning is as follows. 


allowed to remain closed, permitting the gases to go 


directly to the stack. The front ash-pit doors are opened, 


400 
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each cell Rubbish is then distributed 
grates and a eood bottom fire started When this 


the stoke: drops a 


allowing draft for 
on the 
intensity. charge 


fire is of sufheient 


ol carbage on it. spreads it. and receives a charge ot 
After the first 
alternate 


fed 


rubbish on top of it charge of garbage 


val ba 4 es and 


Phe 


and 


s dried and ignited. charges of 


rubbish are continuously into the furnace men 


charging on top note the intensity ol the fire may 
give the stoke 
dull fire. 

When suitable 
1.500 degrees F. 


the garbage to be 


several charges of rubbish to build up a 


fire 


temperature ol 


or several charges of garbage for an intense 


rubbish is available. a 
is obtainable by this procedure, allowing 


burned as fast as the hoppers can be 
filled and dropped 
For the operation of the 4-cell unit. two chargers and 


stoker both 


( hargers and 


units combined. three 


The 
cell 


needed: for 
stoke rs are 


ton 


one are 


two used rated pacity 


of the furnace is | per hour per 


Incineration with Coal (Natural Draft) 


Coal is used only when the rubbish supply becomes 


eager. which occurs probably two ot three days out 


When no rubbish at all 


quires approximately 


of the vear. is available. it re 
335 pounds of coal to burn one ton 
of garbage. Phe accompanying chart indicates the amount 
of coal necessary with certain percentages ol rubbish t 
obtain the specified temperatures, 

When coal is used. the furnace is prepared 
would be for rubbish the ex 


started, bottom. tire 


manner as it with 


that Instead of a 
When this fire 
ind 
spread out. allowing the flames from the coal fire to 
burning it The m 


stoking door Is 


no bottom fire is 


a coal fire is started in each stoking door 
carbage Is dropped on the rrates 


Is well under way. 


and intenance 


the 


sweep over it, drying 


of a good coal fire in essential for 


proper incineration. 





unds 


re 
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The number of men required for operation when coal 
is used is the same as when rubbish is used. A ton of 
garbage is burned as rapidly with coal as it is with 


rubbish. 


Use of the Preheater 


lhe preheater is used to aid in the burning ol heavy 
wet runs of garbage which occur about four or five times 
i year. Its operation is the same whether coal or rubbish 
is used as fuel 

The first step in the operation of the preheater is to 
close all the ash-pit doors and turn on the blower. After 
this, the preheater damper is opened and the smoke-duct 
damper closed Then, instead of going directly to the 
stack, the gases are by-passed through the preheater tubes; 
air forced around these hot tubes by a blower can attain 
300 degrees F. \ forced-draft duct 
conveys this heated air to each furnace cell. 


i temperature ol 


The preheated forced draft performs two important 
functions. First, it raises the temperature of the furnace 
by an amount equal to its own temperature. For instance, 
if the temperature of the furnace without the preheater 
is 1,500 degrees F., then when the preheater is placed in 
operation and forced draft of 300 degrees F. is direc ted 
into each cell, the resulting temperature of the furnace 
will be 1.800 degrees F. Secondly, the forced draft in- 
creases the oxygen content in the furnaces, thereby accel- 
erating combustion. 

Operating records of the plant have been worked up 


with the purpose of presenting at the end of each month 


Municipal and Commercial 


ETWEEN July 15, 1930. and December 31, 1930, 125 
B airports and landing fields were put into operation in 

the United States, 48 of which were municipal, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

While on July 15 there were 1,657 airports. on December 
31 there were 1,782 projects of all types. Of these, 550 were 
municipal, 564 commercial, 354 intermediate, 240 auxiliary. 
53 Army, 14 Navy, and 7 miscellaneous airports and landing 
fields. Corresponding figures for July 15 were as follows: 
02 municipal, 535 commercial, 333 intermediate, 206 auxil- 
iary, 60 Army, and 14 Navy airports and landing fields, and 7 
miscellaneous Government and private airports. 

Fields are classified as municipal when established by 
cities or towns, while those established by private commer- 
cial interests are classed as commercial airports. Intermedi- 
ate landing fields are established and maintained by the De- 
partment of Commerce on Federal airways, and are marked 
and equipped with lights and other air navigation facilities. 
Auxiliary fields include those which are established and 
marked locally in some manner for the use of aircraft, but do 
not have the same standard of equipment and facilities as the 
other types. 

As shown in the table herewith, California remains in the 
lead in the number of airports and landing fields. It was also 
shown to be in the lead in the number of municipal and com- 
mercial airports on December 31, having 61 of the former, and 
54 of the latter. Texas, with 119 fields, was next to California's 
165, and Pennsylvania was third, with 94. Alaska had the 
largest number of auxiliary fields. 

These figures represent a large increase since the beginning 
of thé year. The 1930 Municipal Index listed 397 cities having 
muna‘¢ipal airports in February, 1930, as reported by the 
Aeronautics Branch and checked up by correspondence. 
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a picture of the plant operation for that month. 1] 
following is a summary of the operating record f he 
first four months of 1930: 


PLANT OPERATION 





212 236 21 9 

600 692 08 40 

228 192 201 204 

261 . 230 240 5 

484 422 411 x 

ig (per t 1.095 1.114 1. 00 oy 

63.75 43.45 66.75 73 

ton 1.18 1.16 1.17 } 
1444 964 1442 

53.59 33.82 55. fil } 

Per cent ash 17.8% 14.1% 7.8 2 
Aw! er t 46 4 Re 
a e 140.5 lbs. of a t 
Costs 


Contrary to the general opinion, it is cheaper to burn 
with coal than with rubbish. Owing to the fact, how. 
ever, that a public service is being rendered by the col- 
lection of combustible rubbish, it is the logical fuel to 
use. The following is a cost analysis of the two fuels, 
made with the assumption that the same temperature is 
to be maintained in each case: 


1) 0.1675 tons of coal per ton of garbage @ $5.5 

(2) 0.35 tons of rubbish per ton of mixture @ $3.45—§1.21 

The operating costs for the garbage burned during 
April, 1930, was $1.11 per ton. This figure includes 
supervision, labor, maintenance, power, insurance, and 
miscellaneous costs. 





Airports on the Increase 


AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS, DECEMBER 31, 1930 


Inter- 
Munie- Com- medi Auxili- Miscel- 
pal mercial ate ary Army Navy aneous Totals 

\labama 5 5 4 4 l 0 0 19 
\laska | 2 0 63 0 0 0 66 
DE ccosecsne & 5 1 6 1 0 0 34 
\rkansas 7 5 0 4 0 0 0 16 
California 61 54 24 19 6 | 0 165 
Colorado 15 5 5 5 1 0 0 31 
Connecticut 5 5 1 4 0 0 0 ] 
Delaware 0 l 0 0 0 0 ] 

District of Columbia 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 
Florida 21 12 3 ; ! 4 0 44 
Georgia 13 ] 15 l l 0 0 } 
Idaho 7 0 10 3 0 0 1 2 
Illinois 13 37 16 6 2 1 0 75 
Indiana 7 17 20 3 l 0 0 48 
lowa 14 16 14 3 0 0 0 47 
Kansas 22 21 7 1 2 0 0 53 
Kentucky 1 ) 5 0 0 0 0 15 
Louisiana 6 6 0 2 0 0 1 15 
Maine 1 6 0 2 0 0 1 10 
Maryland 1 7 2 3 3 0 1 17 
Massachusetts 4 21 2 1 0 0 1 29 
Michigan. . 28 16 2 4 3 ) 0 53 
Minnesota 10 6 3 2 0 0 0 21 
Mississippi 9 0 0 2 0 0 0 ll 
Missouri 8 8 12 3 0 0 0 31 
Montana. . 14 5 8 5 0 0 0 32 
Nebraska 8 8 12 0 l 0 0 29 
Nevada 7 2 15 1 0 0 0 25 
New Hampshire 6 1 0 0 0 0 0 7 
New Jersey 4 17 2 4 l 2 0 30 
New Mexico 12 4 2 8 l 0 0 - 
New York 16 45 10 7 3 0 1 - 
North Carolina 10 6 ti 1 1 0 0 4 
North Dakota 10 3 0 0 0 0 0 I 
Ohio 12 43 18 8 4 0 0 85 
Oklahoma 19 15 7 10 | 0 0 2 
Oregon 16 6 19 4 0 0 0 45 
Pennsylvania 10 47 28 7 1 1 0 4 
Rhode Island 0 5 0 3 0 4 0 8 
South Carolina ‘ 7 5 3 3 0 0 0 18 
South Dakota ..... 8 12 2 0 0 0 0 2 
Tennessee 5 4 3 0 0 0 1 
Texas : 49 17 20 20 3 0 0 1! 
Utah <i 4 0 21 0 0 0 0 25 
Vermont 4 2 0 0 1 0 0 7 
Virginia . 7 ll 8 3 2 3 0 ‘ 
Washington 13 a 4 4 | l 0 

West Virginia 2 6 0 2 ( 0 0 
Wisconsin 17 25 7 3 0 0 0 52 
Wyoming 10 1 13 2 0 0 0 2¢ 





Totals 550 564 354 240 53 14 7 = 1,782 


rity 
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THE SPRINKLING FILTER IN 


ACTION, AT 


RADBLURN, N. J 


Sewage Disposal in a Planned Town 


Problems of Design Simplified and Plant Built in Thirds 


OW the sewage disposal problem may be solved in 
H a planned town where the future population is 
rather definitely set. is being demonstrated at Rad 
im. N. i, This town. between Paterson. Hac kensack and 
Ridgewood, is being built by the City Housing Corpora- 
tion, a limited dividend company, for an eventual popu 
lation of between 25,000 and 35,000 people. It is planned 
for a complete town with homes, apartments, business and 
ndustry and has already aroused interest in its unique 
street plan which separates pedestrian and vehicular traf 
Practically the entire town is in one watershed, this 
irea being planned to house about 20,000 people. With 
this knowledge, the engineers for the disposal plant, War- 
ing, Chapman, and Farquhar, could determine the most 
economical manner to build the plant for present and fu- 
ture requirements. 
\s far as it is practicable, the plant is being built in 
each third intended to take care of the needs of ap- 
It was possible to deter- 


thirds 
proximately 7,000 population. 
mine what it was most economical to build now for full 
capacity and what could be built sectionally. For instance, 
the pump house is a permanent structure ample to house 


i ae 
eis 


~ = 


ws oe 


vs at " ea 
Pee = Mas : 
, any 


THE RADBURN SEWAGE TREATMENT 
At right, sludge digestion tank; at left, intake, screen chamber and pump house; 


the pumps eventually needed for 20,000 population, but 
at present with pumps enough to take care of 


equipped 
One primary settling tank and filter bed are 


only 5.000 
now in operation. The plan provides space for three tanks 


and beds in the future. One sludge tank and bed is now 
being used. although two are called for on the plans Ot 
two secondary settling tanks planned for the completed 
Screens are installed 


plant, one is now in operation. 


which can take care of the eventual maximum load. 

The following is a brief summary of the stages in the 
sewage purification and disposal: 

|. The screens remove any material in the sewage that 
is liable to obstruct the pumps. 
2. From well the 
primary settling tank, equipped with a stirring apparatus, 
which scrapes the settled material to a sump at the center 
of the tank. 

3. After passing slowly through the 
effluent 


with an automatic siphon. 


the wet sewage is pumped to the 


tank, the 
fitted 


primar y 


flows over a weir and into a dosing tank 


1. Periodically the siphon discharges the contents of 


PLANT 


at extreme iett, 
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tank 


aeration I he 


the dosing through a system of spray nozzles for 
spray trickles down through the stone fill. 
which contains bacteria. The organic material is oxidized 
with the help of the bacteria. 
» The effluent passes by gravity flow to the final set- 
thing tank 
6. The 


fluent is deposited in the final settling tank, which dis 


oxidized material carried by the sprinkler ef- 


charges the cleared liquid to the main effluent drain 
The effluent is discharged into the Saddle River as a 
‘ le al liquid, devoid of odor. 

&. The settled material, in the primary and final set- 
tling tanks, is pumped once a day to the digester, where the 
sludge is broken up by bacterial action, accompanied by 
a gas dome and 
All putrefaction takes place in this airtight tank, 
thus eliminating odors around the plant. ~ 

) The sludge. 
vested 


vasihication This gas is collected by 


burne d 


reduced in volume and completely di- 
is discharged into the sludge beds. where it is de- 


watered. The dried sludge is removed and disposed of. It 


makes excellent fertilizer for meadows and truck gardens, 






CITY 
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owing to its high nitrate content. 


[he operation of the plant is automatic. Tw. 
working in 12-hour shifts are the only supervision nev |ed 
The sewer system works entirely by gravity flow he 


average cut in laying the trunk sewer was 7 feet. a: 
where was more than a 10-foot cut necessary, nor wa ' 
fill required. It so happened that the most advanta is 
line for the trunk sewer from the standpoint of grad ; 
about through the center of the town-site so that all ts 
of the property are central to it. 
The plant is located on the outskirts of the proy 

near the Saddle River and about one-third of a mil: 
where the nearest residences will be when the tow) | 


completely developed. It is expected that this section wil] 
be kept permanently as a waterside parkway and that some 
of the land nearby will be used as a tree nursery. Thy 


plant covers about 4 acres and is about 700 feet off the 


main road. Flowers and shrubs have been planted by ¢) 


ic 
men in charge. The plant is therefore not unsightly and, 
being absolutely odorless, will not detract from the pro. 


posed develop.nent of the territory. 


Evaluating Incinerator Bids 


Method of Handling Bids for the 
Red Bank, N. J., Plant in an Effort 


to Secure Lowest Ultimate Cost 






r HE low bid for the construction of a public utility 
is not necessarily the lowest bid when operating 


Bank, 


construc- 


costs are considered. In the case of Red 


Ms. Bey 


tion. the bids received were evaluated according to the 


where a 50-ton incinerator is now undet 
euarantees of the various manufacturers and contractors. 
This is expected to result in the construction and op- 
eration of an incinerator under the most favorable econo- 


mic conditions for this community. 


For some years garbage and rubbish collected by the 
borough have been dumped on the river flats, but con- 
ditions of nuisance, aggravated by fires in the deep 
accumulation of rubbish, have been set up by this method 
of disposal, and for the past few years garbage has been 
delivered to and burned at an incinerator in a nearby 
community 


Red Bank. 


lhe Borough Council therefore requested the prepara- 


at considerable expense to the borough of 


tion of plans and specifications and advertised for bids 
for the construction of a building and chimney to accom- 
modate two furnace units, each of a capacity to burn 50 
tons of refuse in 24 hours. The contract calls for the in- 
stallation of one 50-ton unit at present, which is to be 
operated 8 hours daily. 

The borough is largely residential in character, with 
little manufacturing, but is a well-established trading 
center for a large district. For this reason the propor- 
favorable to the incineration of 


The 


tion of rubbish is very 
mixed refuse without the use of auxiliary fuel. 
population of the borough is about 12.000. 


Careful consideration was given by the Borough Coun- 





By H. BURDETT CLEVELAND 
M. Am. Soc. C.E. 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer, 


New York 


cil to the matter of securing a suitable plant, and several 
Additional 
purchased at the present disposal site to insure economical 


existing incinerators were visited. land was 


foundation construction and to provide for a delivery 


driveway through the plant. 

Detailed plans were prepared for the building and 
stack, and the specifications covered each portion of the 
work, including general specifications for the furnace and 
auxiliary apparatus. 

The plans and specifications were sufficiently broad to 
admit of free, open competition on a comparable basis, 
but called for strict guarantees accompanied by state- 
ments as to performance of the furnace on test after com- 
pletion, covering labor and power requirements for opera- 
tion, auxiliary fuel consumption for properly burning a 
standard mixture of garbage and rubbish of a definite 
moisture content, maintenance of proper heat in the com- 
bustion chamber, size and capacity of furnace and ability 
to effectively incinerate refuse at the rated capacity with- 
out nuisance, and other specified features. 

With reference to auxiliary fuel consumption, the spe: 
fications and contract further provided that a specified 
sum should be deducted from the final payment, as liqui- 
dated damages, for each pound of coal or equivalent 
auxiliary fuel, above a certain amount, that should be 
required, per ton of refuse of the standard composition 
and moisture content, for proper operation of the plant. 

Eight proposals were received for the construction of 
the plant, and the four lowest bids were evaluated on the 
Such 


I 


basis of the guarantees accompanying the bids. 
evaluation took into account the annual operating cost 2s 
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The evaluation or trans 


tion of annual cost f 
power into equivalent 

cost on a 15-year ann 
basis resulted in the 


tion of SLSO4L to 
bids to place all bids on 


two ot ft 


comparable basis. and 
this the 
iwarded to the Morse Bo 


ver Destructor Co.. at 


basis contract w 


price ot S$.43.089 for 


complete, with 


pl int 
furnace installed 
fact 


The very that ref 


Incinerator construction 


it\ 


Iti- 


volves the use of proprietary 


apparatus makes it essenti 


in this field of public wo! 





ar- 


lire- 


were 


construction, that a defini 


comparable basis for bi 


ELEVATION OF THE RED BANK 


INCINERATOR 


SOUTH ding he set up by the 


nicip ility 


BOROUGH OF RED BANK 
MONMOUTH COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


TABULATION OF BIDS RECEIVED SEPTEMBER 15,1930 


for the construction of a 


REFUSE INCINERATOR 


MH. BURDETT CLEVELAND 
Sonsukting Sanitary Engineer 


225 Broadway, New York 


— —_-_——- 





BIDDER 


Awarded Contract . 2- Evaluated 


tof power & time of completion 


Lump 
Sum 
Bid 


(Capacity: 50 Tons in 24 Hours. Building to house additional future 50 Ton 


| Pounds ] Power } emperature 
| | 


furnace) 


Refuse to i 


| 
| be burned 
| perSq.Ft.| © 
| of GrateAred 

| per Hour ’ 


Pounds 


Drying | Men “hy 
Hearth 
Area 
(Sq.Ft) 


apac 
Grate i 
Area f 


(Sq.Ft 


La " ’ 
y O 
Combustion} Main 


“hambe 





ler Construction Co 
Borge - Ellison ) 


Red Bank,N.J 


$ 41,700 
2 (46,241) 


| 


50 





tansom& Anderson Co.,!nc 
Balmer) 
New York City 


41,991 
2 (47,282) 





e Boulger Destructor Co 
Cit 


New York City 


43,689 
2(45,086 








Idorless Incinerator 
Corp 
New York City 


45,970 
2(48,996 


none 


+ ———____+ 





cipal Incinerator Co 
Buffalo,NLY. 


47,934 


$$} 4 





ur G. Hudson Corporation 
perheater & Engineering Co 
New York City 


50,500 





tsburgh- Des Moines Steel Co 
Pittsburgh,Pa 





2. Bartlett & Snow Co 
Cleveland,O 


59.400 


72.5 | 
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ALTERNATE BIDS | 





Boulger Destructor Co 
ternate No.1 


Incinerator Capacity and characteristics 
through building is omitted and a turn 
bin is provided. Provision is made for future 


same as in main bid. Build 1 
ng platform 38x 39’ is substit 


nstallation of a se 





se Boulger Destructor Co 
Alternate No.2 


incinerator capacity and characteristics same as in main bid. Fiat roof t 
driving through building is omitted and a turning platform 39*46-6 
second unit. 





dorless Incinerator Corp 
Alternate No.1 


same as inr 
# 367¢ 


Incinerator capacity and characteristics are practically 
rectangular and capacity of burning section is 410 cu ft instead 
sections in the main bid; and the capacity of each combustion 
the future installation of a second unit . Stack is 5'indiameter.An ash tunr 


amber 





Idorless.incinerator Corp-Alt. No. 2 


Incinerator capacity 70 Tons. Building 28-5'x 36-5* Circular furnace 





idorless Incinerator Corp-Alt.No.3 


Same as Alternate No.2,except with rectangular furnace, presumably 





cipal Incinerator Co- Alt.No.! 


Same asin main bid but with addition of a pre-heater 





ipal Incinerator Co~Alt.No. 2 


Flat roofed building, dimensions not shown but apparently 35x55; with room for 


would not fit site but could be changed Includes pre-heater 





pal Incinerator Co-Alt.No.3 


pre-heater. Bidder 


Flat roofed building 27x 35, to house one unit only. Includes 





pal Incinerator Co-Alt.No.4 


Flat roofed building , 26'wide, to house two units .Borough specifications to be followed. Does not inc ide f 





pal Incinerator Co-Alt. No. 5 


Fiat roofed building, 26’wide, for one unit only, without pre-heates. Bidders specifications to be followed in par 





ur G. Hudson Corp- Alternate 


Building, 35°42 similar to Borough plan, but with drive through omitted and no turning platform substituted.Ch mney located north of build 


il, 


| 





| 


4 


ng. | 





rgh- Des Moines Steel Co-Ait No.1! 


Building , 37-840 ,conforms to Borough plans and specifications except for size and secondary combustion chamber located 
outside of building. Common stoking space for present and future units 





urgh-Des Moines Stee! Co-Allt. No.2 


Building 31x 37-8". Arrangement of furnace same as in main bid. Sec ondary combustion chamber outside of building 


—4 





oungh-Des Moines Stee! Co-Alt.No.3 


Building 31x 37-8" Common stoking space for present and future units. Secondary combustion chamber outside of build ng 

















Putting Imhoff Tank Sewage Sludge 
to Work 


on Farms 


CHANNEL AND A 
SEWAGE FARM 


THE MAIN SLUDGI LATERAI 


rgvil 


econoni al 


disposal of sewage sludge in a satisfactory and 


manner is well recognized by the sani- 

lary engineering profession as being one of the most 
difficult problems in the treatment of municipal sewage. 
The manner in which this phase of sewage treatment has 
been handled at Canton, Ohio, for the pasl lew years Is a 
radical departure from the commonly accepted practice 
and should be of interest because of its simplicity and 


practicability 
The Canton Sewage Farm 


Phe Canton sewage works is of the Imhoff tank trickling 
filter 
persons and it is estimated that approximately 100.000 


type It was designed for a population of 135,000 


persons are now contributory to the plant. It is located 
eight ol 
municipal farm, which is operated as a 
ol 


The farm comprises nearly 600 


miles south the city, on what is locally 


the 


sewage 


about 
known as 
of the 
the plant superintendent. 


part works and under the management 


acres of rolling land, 200 acres of which are either wooded 
Lo 


cated on this acreage at advantageous points are three resi 


or too rough to permit of economical cultivation, 


dences and barns, around which all agricultural activities 
of the centered, 


the 


ente rprtise are Three eity employees live 


three residences: they work mainly on the farm and 
the citv-owned live stock and farming imple 
All farm products sold at the best 


money being turned into the general fund of the 


eare tor 


ments are market 


the 
eity of ( 


price 
anton The common crops raised are wheat. corn 


oats. hay ind potatoes 


\s previously stated, the farm is operated as a part 
ot the sewage treatment program, for the express purpose 


ot prov idins i means ol disposing ot the sewage sludge. 
The Sewage Treatment Plant 


The sewage plant is loc ated near the middle and at the 
extreme western side of the farm. along the bank of Nimi- 
shillen Creek, 


fluent is discharged. 


a small stream into which the plant ef- 
The sludge pumping equipment for 
transferring the wet sludge as drawn from the sludge wells 
of the Imhoff settling tanks to the farm land consists of 


By CHARLES C. HOMMON 
General Superintendent, 
Municipal Sewage Treatment 
Plant, Canton, Ohio 


10- x 
pumps, powered by 


two triplex 10-inch plunger 
10- hp., 220 
volt motors, and approximately 5,500 


feet of Each 
pump has a capacity of 300 ¢.p.m 


CANTON 
6-inch force line. 
The force line lies about midway 
between the north and south boundary lines of the city’s 


property and terminates on the top of a knoll which is 


operating at 30 r.p.m. 


approximately 300 feet above the surrounding territory 
From this high point the sludge flows in open ditches 
following the contours, to acreage as far as two miles, 
The ditches are formed usually by means of an ordinary 
farm breaking plow. The force line is also provided with 
6 x © x 3-inch tees 


suitable connections at points where 


it is desired to distribute sludge from time to time. 


Distributing the Sludge 


At the time of pumping sludge onto the ground, three 
men are required for proper distribution. The spreading 
of the sludge is accomplished in the simplest manner, by 
keeping the open ditches at the highest elevations possible 
and allowing the ditch to overflow at proper intervals to 
cover the desired area. If all of the sludge is flowing in 
one ditch, there are usually three points of overflow, each 
man caring for approximately one-third. Owing to the 
sloping topography of most of the area, it is possible for 
the laborers to follow down the slopes in front of the 
sludge and. so to speak, fan it out by miniature ditches 


dikes. this 


from one point of discharge. 


and and in way cove! relatively large areas 


Many observations hav: 
been made to determine the best condition of spreading 
the that but 
choices. the most difficult condition being excessive slopes 


Under 


these conditions it is difficult to retain the sludge on limi 


wet sludge, and it appears there are few 


on hard. dry ground. devoid of any vegetation. 


ted areas. Any appreciable amount of vegetation, how 
ever, retards the flowing sludge to a remarkable degree 
and renders it possible to cover satisfactorily relativel) 
steep slopes. Likewise, snow during the winter months 
sists materially in spreading the sludge by retarding 
flow. On ground that is relatively poor, or areas whi 
it is desired to sludge heavily, it is best to first pl 
The plowing not only loosens the ground, which pern 
of ready absorption of the contained water, but the sn 
pockets formed on the surface by the plowing afford idk 


catchment areas for the sludge. In the way of an expé 
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part of the 1930 fall wheat crop was planted and 
vered with sludge, the results appearing to be very 
tory. The wheat in the sludged areas is much in 
of that in the unsludged areas. The same general 


The dry 


was seriously interfering with the growth of corn, 


was tried with this season’s corn crop 


et sludge was applied to the ground about the time 
When harvesting the 
it was quite noticeable that the area on which the 


the ears were being formed. 


idge was placed yielded not only a larger quantity 
better grade of corn. On numerous occasions the 


of the sludge as a fertilizer for grass has been well 
nstrated. not only in a small way on lawns, but also 


idows. the hay from which was used as stock food. 
Knowledge of Crops Necessary 


use sludge properly, one should know something 
about the food requirements of the respective crops, the 
character of the soil, and the character of 
For instance, it is well recognized that clover requires an 


the sludge. 


alkaline soil, whereas, most sewage sludges are inclined to 
be slightly acid. It therefore follows that sludge is not a 
complete fertilizer for such a crop and requires the addi- 
tion of sufficient lime to develop the proper reaction. Like- 
wise, in the fertilization of oats with sewage sludge, one 
must apply the sludge sparingly, otherwise the growth be- 
comes excessive and the crop is most likely to fall down 
before or soon after heading, and thus complicate harvest- 


ing of the grain. 
Areas Refertilized Every Four or Five Years 


lhe length of time such a scheme, as above described, 
could be employed for disposing of sewage sludge from 
approximately 100,000 persons on the limited area was 
somewhat of a speculation in the early history of the plant. 
but experience has shown that for best results the acreage 
should be refertilized about every four or five years. This 
repetition, and the desire of abutting property owners fo1 


sludge to enrich their acreage, created by observing the 


results obtained on the municipal farm, have provided 
what appear to be unlimited areas. 

In one instance, a farmer owning property adjacent to 
the city’s farm, purchased a small centrifugal pump, which 
he operated with a Ford tractor and sufficient pipe to trans- 


He is well 


fer the sludge across a valley to his acreage. 


WITH SEWAGE 
WORKS 


4 PLOWED FIELD BEING 


THE ¢ 


COVERED 
ANTON SEWAGE 


SLUDGE 
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pleased with his investment, the only disappointment being 
that the city cannot supply him with sufficient sludge. As 
further indication as to how the agriculturists in the imme 
diate vicinity of the plant feel regarding the use of sewage 
sludge in a wet form as a fertilizer, it may be stated that a 
number of farmers owning property some distance from 
the plant are now considering pooling their interests with 
a view to set uring sufficient capital lo pure hase the neces 


sary equipment for delivery of sludge to their acreage. 
Sludge Farming Aids Operation of Plant 


Ihe scheme of sludge disposal as employed at Canton 
ereatly facilitates the operation of the sewage treatment 
works. It is believed that almost all sewage plant super 
intendents have experienced uncomfortable intervals by 
not being able to move sludge from the settling tanks when 
desired. It is well known that sludge digestion does go 
which the 


proper operation of the sedimentation devices. and the one 


wrong at times, causes serious difficulties in 
sure remedy for relief is removal of sludge from the tanks 
Such sludge is always difficult to handle on drying beds 
because of the high organic content and inability to prop 
erly dry it. Such emergencies are easily met when the 
sludge is being disposed of in such a manner as employed 
at Canton. In the event that the sludge is poorly digested 
and likely to give trouble from obnoxious odors, it is al 
ways possible to flow it over areas sufficiently far re 
moved from habitation so as not to give rise to complaints 
In this connection, it should be mentioned that in many 
instances sludge has been distributed over quite large 
areas that were close to residential properties and public 
highways, and that no complaints from odors have come 
to the writer's attention. One probable explanation for 
the absence from odors is that the soil readily absorbs the 
contained water, thus leaving the sludge in a dry condition 
very quickly. On a number of occasions. land has been 
rather heavily sludged one day and cultivated the follow 
ing day 

(nother feature of the scheme that appeals to the writer 
is that sludge of low water content-—a conditioning prob 
lem that is difficult and one that is desired where the sludge 
but little or no 


advantage where the sludge has to be pumped. As a 


is to be handled on drying beds——is of 
mal 
ter of fact. a sludge that contains more than 6 per cent 
solids is difficult to handle through a 

of the 


phase of the 


line because 
This 
anton re 


the 


force 


excessive friction loss 


problem it ( 


quires some watching because of 


long lores line and the CXCESSIVE ele 


vation to which the sludge is raised 


Phere 


necessary 


have been times wher it was 


to thin some of the heavier 
with water or with a 


sludges either 


more liquid sludge 


Comparative Costs 


The division of costs of operating 


the Canton sewage works does not pel 
mit of detailed accurate analysis to il 


lustrate the merits of the scheme from 
Rough es 
that the cos 


the 


in economical viewpoint 


timates. however. indicate 


of placing the wet sludge on 


farming acreage is no greater and per- 


FROM 
haps less than the cost of removing 
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the sludge from drying beds. Other items of expenditure 
uch as costs of constructing sludge drying beds and nec- 
essary appurtenances, maintenance, depreciation, and in- 
terest on investment, are believed to be much in favor of 
the scheme as employed at Canton. Sufficient net revenue 


is derived from the sale of farm produc ts to more than pay 


Another 


item that is significant. and one that is hard to estimate, is 


the interest on the purchase price ol the land. 


the increased value of the property due to the general 
buildin 


No doubt. sewage sludges vary greatly in their fertiliz- 


up of the soil 


in ilue and will react differently when applied to the 


[ a meeting in the Engineering Societies Building, New 


York. on January 20, attended by about fifty engineers. 

the recently formed Institute of Trafie Engineers com 
pleted the final details of organization as a national body 
The major portion of the morning session was devoted to a 
consideration of the constitution and by-laws, which as finally 
approved provide for three grades of membership, two of 
which are technical and one quasi-technical. 

The two technic al grades Member and \ssociate Member. 
ire open to qualihed engineers upon application. lo be 
eligible for admission to the grade of Member, the applicant 
must be not less than thirty years of age and have been in 
the active practice of engineering for ten years, five of which 
must have been in trafhe engineering A total of five years in 
responsible charge is required, two of which must have been 
in trathe engineering Associate Members shall be twenty- 
five or older and have been in the active practice of engi- 
neering for eight years, of which three shall have been spent in 
trafic engineering. during one of which the applicant shall 
have been in responsible charge of work. Credit for engi 
neering experience is granted for college work in much the 
“ate manner as ts done by the founder Engineering Societies. 

Election to Affiliate Membership is by invitation of the 
Institute and will be extended to a limited number of per- 
ons in other fields closely related to traffic engineering, who 
ire Cooperating with “traffic engineers in the advancement of 
their professional knowledge and practice.” 

At the afternoon session, addresses were delivered by Major 
John P. Hallihan, Chief Engineer, Detroit Rapid Transit 
Commission, on “The Economics of City Trafic and Trans- 
portation.” and by John Ll. Knudson, Professor of Economics. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, on “The Application of 
Economics to the Street Trafhe Problem”; both of which are 
abstracted in this issue of THe American Crry. 
James W. Trimmer, of Carnegie Institute of Technology, de- 
livered an address upon “The Economics of Motor Traffic 


Professor 


and the Rural Highway.” 
Progress reports were submitted on behalf of the following 


committees by the chairman or a committee member: 


Committee on Research—Chairman, Burton W. Marsh 
Committee on Professional Curriculum—Chairman, Miller MeClintock 
Committee on Terminology and Nomenclature—Chairman, Guy Kelcevy 


Committee on the Evolution of the Art of Trafic Control and Regula- 
tion--Chairman, Earl J. Reeder 
In the evening a dinper was held at the Town Hall Club, at 
which Ernest P. Goodrich spoke on “The Application of 
Mathematics to Traffic Engineering.” developing mathematic- 
ally some of the more important factors having to do with 
the efhciency of street trafhe control signals. 
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many different soils and crops, but the writer's exp: e. 
not only in Canton but elsewhere, has strongly indi le 
general strengthening of the soil. 
It is not the desire of the writer to place another 

on the shoulders of the sewage plant operator by s <I 
ing that he become a farmer, as it is believed that | " 
has ample duties, but it would be unfair to say t! 
operation of the municipal farm has been anything 

than a pleasure. Perhaps one thing that makes it a 

ure is the fact that an otherwise useless product is 
turned back to nature and again placed in useful cha 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT From a paper read before the North Ca 


ie Works Association 






One of the most interesting of the day’s discussions revolved 
around an acceptable definition of the meaning of trafh« 
gineering. approval being given to the sense of the following 
definition: “Trafhe Engineering as used herein is defined as 
the pursuit and determination of pertinent facts and scientify 
principles and the application thereof to the facilitation and 
control of street and highway traffic in the interest of safet 


convenience and economy.” 


Officers, Committee sand Members 
The officers of the Institute. who constitute the Board of 
Direction, were elected at a meeting in the fall of 1930 and 
are: 


Ernest P. Goodrich, President 

Miller MeClintock, Vice-President 
Hawley S. Simpson, Secretary-Treasuret 
Burton W. Marsh, Directo: 

Guy Kelcey, Director 


The Board met on January 21. and authorized the organiza 
tion of the following committees, in addition to those already 


at work: 


Library 

Publication- 

Trafic and Transportation Economics 

Standard Survey Methods and Forms 

Standard Functional Trafic Signal Specification. 

Standard Functional Specifications for Other Traffic Equipm: 
Fundamental Trafic Data 

Intersection Treatment 


The Board acted upon the various proposals submitted fo 
the publication of the papers and news of the Institute and 
selected THe American Crry as the most effective medium for 
this purpose. It was voted that the next meeting of the In 
stitute should be held in Chicago about October 15, at the 
time of the National Safety Congress. 

The Board elected the following to Affiliate Membership: 


August Vollmer W. Graham Cole 
Harold S. Buttenheim Miss Inez K. Rolph 
The following were elected to Membership in one of 
two technical grades: 
Dean J. Locke 

Arthur H. Blanchard Irving J. Mack 
William S. Canning Theodore M. Matson 
Robert B. Dodds, Jr I. C. Moller 

Harold M. Gould Roger i Morrison 
Maxwell Halsey William B. Powell 
Thomas H. Healy Earl J. Reeder 
Harry H. Hemmings L. Segoe 

John F. Hurley Ira S. Shattuck 

A. N. Johnson Arthur G. Straetz 
Allen W. Keller Peter J. Stupka 
Richard S. Kirby Charles J. Tilden 
John W. Leadley Sidney J. Williams 






















Macadam ! 


By R. M. SMITH 


Deputy Minister of Highways, Toronto, Ontario 


HI Department of Public Highways of Ontario com- 

pleted the paving of another 10-mile stretch of the 

Ottawa-Sarnia highway, in the county of York, last 
summer. Originally the Toronto and York Roads Com- 
mission controlled this section from Yonge Street, Toronto, 
to the Ontario County line. This section of the highway 
passes through a beautiful clay farming country. 

Year after year the Commission built small sections 
of the highway with waterbound macadam pavement. This 
type of construction began in 1913 and continued until the 
highway was taken over by the Department of Public 
Hichwavs of Ontario in 1926. The macadam pavement 
was well built but very narrow and with a severe crown. 
It was in the most part from 12 to 16 feet wide. The old 
macadam had been well maintained and was in a good 
state of preservation when work began this year. 

In 1926 and 1927 the old base was widened to 16 feet 
and a 4-inch consolidated tar penetration macadam built 
on top of it, from Yonge Street easterly for 234 miles. 
This section was not touched in 1930 as the surface is in 
very good condition. It was built by the A. E. Jupp Con- 
struction Co., Limited. 


Poor Alignment Corrected 


Little attention was paid during the early history of the 
Commission to dangerous jogs in the alignment. The De- 
partment of Public Highways of Ontario has removed all 
these dangerous corners by purchasing property and 
rounding the corners. Corners at the second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth concessions and 
the York-Ontario Town line were well rounded, and the 
curves were given the proper super-elevation. 

hese diversions were quite extensive in the amount of 
work involved. At the second concession a small bridge 
had to be extended and the fill widened. At the sixth, 
Unionville, a 42-foot span, T-beam concrete bridge was 
extended and a comparatively large fill made. The great- 
est improvement in alignment and grade were made east 
of Unionville and at Markham. At Markham a new 20- 
foot culvert was built and a large fill made. Several build- 
ings were removed. This improvement eliminated a very 
dangerous turn at the foot of a hill on the main street of 
Markham. 

immediately east of Unionville a dangerous winding 
highway was eliminated by moving the course of the small 
creck several hundred feet northerly. The highway used 





as 
TOUCHING UP WITH 
THE ROLLING AFTER THEI 

OF TAR 


% INCH 


STONE DURING 


FIRST APPLICATION 


This fill 


improves the entrance to a 40-foot bowstring arch con- 


to tollow the stream, but now it runs straight. 
crete bridge. The old riverbed was filled and the new 
pavement location was graded with the material from the 
new creek diversion. The fill was about 1,000 feet long. 


Laying the Tar Penetration Macadam 


The old macadam pavement was scarified, reshaped, re- 
aligned, and widened to 20 feet. In many places it was 
On the top of this newly shaped 


base a 3-inch consolidated tar-penetration macadam su 


greatly strengthened. 
face was laid. The surface was built according to De 
partment of Public Highways of Ontario specifications. 
This 


was possible owing to the four railway sidings available 


Work was carried on in several sections at once. 
over the whole section. Under no consideration was trafli 
interrupted, 

Full width of 2-inch stone was laid. but only one-half 
was penetrated at a time, thus allowing traffic to use the 
One-and-a-half  gal- 


lons of tar were used per square yard of surface for pene- 


highway while under construction. 


tration. Upon this was placed sufficient 34-inch stone to 
fill the larger voids. Rolling followed with two 10-t0n 
rollers until no movement was noticeable in the stone. 
To this was applied 14-gallon of tar per square yard and 
Roll- 


ing and sweeping with a steel broom attached to the rollet 


about 20 pounds of %¢-inch stone per square yard. 


continued until all was thoroughly consolidated. 

It was thought essential to allow as much traffic as pos 
sible over the pavement before the surface treatment was 
applied. This treatment consisted of 14-gallon of tar per 
square yard and 20 pounds of *¢-inch stone chips pet 
square yard. The finished pavement has the appearance 
of sturdiness and permanence. It is smooth and has very 


fine riding qualities. 
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Special Surfacing 


several sections a one-inch depth of fine Tarvialithic 


In 


surflace was placed upon the penetrated and sealed mac- 


( 


idam. The Tarvialithic is a new product of the Barrett 


Limited. It is prepared at Dundas and transported 


This surface is spread by trucks and 


eady-to-lay in cars 
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It is consolidated by the us 
power No treatment 


this material is used. 


raked by hand. 
roller. 


surface is neces 


The whole work was done by the A. E. Jupp 
tion Co., Limited, Toronto, and directly under 


vision of J. R. Bell. 
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vading device for crushed stone at Markham, Ontario. 4 
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Sound Regulations for Municipal Borrowing 


PWVUE regulations laid down in the laws of New York State 


for were outlined and 


Comptroller Lawrence J. Ehrhardt, of 
Albany. N. Y.. in the third radio talk of the series recently 
undertaken by the New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials, in conjunction with the Schenectady 
He said in part: 


wishing to borrow money 


by 


cities 


praise d 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 

\ city cannot borrow in excess of an amount equal to 10 
per cent of its assessed valuation except for water-supply pur 
poses 
ticipation of collection of taxes and for the purposes for which 
The loans must be paid out of the taxes 


It cannot even issue temporary loans except in an 


the taxes are levied 


wert Temporary loans are permissible 


which they made. 
permanent improvements during the period of ac- 
quisition and contract. Notes and certificates of indebtedness 
issued for this purpose cannot bear interest exceeding 6 per 
In addition, they 


lor 


to finance 


cent and must be paid within six months. 
must be paid and refunded from the proceeds of bonds in an- 


ticipation of the sale of which they were issued. 


“In issuing bonds for a special object or purposes definitely 
expressed in the ordinance or resolution, authorization of th 
issue is permitted only when it is approved by two-thirds of 
the elected members of the governing body. 

“Cities are authorized to incur debt for any public or mu 
nicipal purpose, but they are subject to the limitation that n 
bonds may be issued to pay for the maintenance, repairs and 
current expenses of administration. They may be issued 
capital improvements or for the refunding of bonds the 
demption of which has not been provided for at maturity 
The term of the bonds may not exceed the probable |i! 
the improvement for which they were issued, and in New York 
State only serial bonds can be issued. 

“The soundness of borrowing policies of New York 
municipalities is shown by the fact that the cities hay 
perienced no difficulties in selling their bonds and obtaining 
a favorable rate of interest or premium, that no city of th 
Empire State has ever defaulted upon any of its bond: 
that none has earned a reputation for slow payment. 


t 


ex 


ind 








‘inding and Using the Funds 
to Make City Planning Effective—I 


standards have been in quite common use in 
etermining which municipal expenditures should 
carried by borrowing: (1) the permanence of 


evements for which the funds are spent: and (2) 


he 
y vordinary, non-recurring character of the expendi 
ture. In questions of city plan finance these are but two 
side the same idea. The comparative permanence of 
the provements makes expenditures for them non-re- 
curt The common result of adopting this handy 
( of determining borrowing policy has been to en 
e borrowing and to blind many cities to the possi 
bilities of current financing. 


[hese standards have a certain usefulness and they pro- 
bably apply more satisfactorily to small than to large 
1s a complete guide to borrowing policy, however. 
In the first place. the 
physical life of an improvement usually extends over a 


cities 


they are often very misleading. 
long period. Its useful or economic life. however. is 
often much shorter. It may become out-of-date and have 
to he replaced—for example, many school and park build 
ings: it may, in the course of time, become inadequate 
supplementing—e.g., park 


and require additions and 


areas, or major highways. Failure to see this differenc 
clearly has led too many cities to underestimate future 
needs for improvements and therefore, quite unintention- 
ally. to tie the hands of later city officials by many long 
term bond issues. In other words, when the time comes to 
replace obsolete improvements and to add to inadequate 
ones, the bonding power is nearly exhausted by past im- 
provements, including the very ones which are now in 
need of replacement, remodeling, or supplementing. A 
headlong policy of borrowing based on the apparent per- 
manence of improvements often is poor economy over a 


per od of years. 
How Permanent Is Permanence? 


Closely allied with this error is that of issuing bonds 
for as long a period as is possible. The estimated useful 
or economic life of an improvement is obviously the 
maximum period for which bonds should be issued. Too 
many times, however, the movement, relying on the catch- 
words “permanence” and “non-recurring character,” is 
decidedly toward making it the usual period of the loans. 
This is unfortunate for two main reasons: 

First, this measure has been so easily applied that it 
has blinded people to many other conditions which should 
help determine the length of the loan. Without discuss- 
ing them, we may mention the condition of the investment 
market at the time the issue is floated, both as to interest 


rates and as to length of bonds preferred; the rapidity of 
growth of the community; the financial ability of the city 
to pay off the loan in a shorter time: the uncertainty of 


he 


iture of the city; the need for conserving future bond- 
power for such major projects as grade separations 


and track elevations; and the number of long-term bond 
issues already sold by the city. 


the second place, when the term of the bond issue and 


By COLEMAN WOODBURY 


Research Associate 


in the Institute for Economic Research. 
and Assistant Professor of Economics 


at Northwestern University 


the useful life of the improvement coincide. the debt for 


this purpose is not reduced. In an everyday phrase, the 


city isn’t “getting ahead.” The sinking-fund will repay 


the bondholders. but a new loan is necessary for the in 
provement that is to replace the old one This may be jus 
tiable in some cases, but the perpetual character of the 
debt must be realized. If the term is shorter, the city has 


some margin. a period in which attention may be given 
to other short loans without “freezing up” the municipal 
Both Illinois and Wisconsin limit 
although Wisconsin makes an 


exception in the case of Milwaukee 


credit for a long term. 
bond issues to 20 years. 
This is probably WIist 
but still shorter terms should be considered wheneve1 pos 
sible. and occasional long terms are probably advantas 


eous under some circumstances 
The City’s Physical Equipment as a Gigantic Unit 


The third serious weakness of the common borrowin 
policy is that it focuses attention on individual improve 
Every 


ments and not on a planned series of projects. 


public improvement Is. In a certain sense unique and non 
recurrent However, if the physical equipment ol a city 
which is publicly owned and operated is looked upon as 
a unit, as a gigantic plant for providing freedom of move 
ment, the means for recreation. education. and certain 
direct public utility services to the inhabitants, many of 
the smaller plan projects are seen to be merely minor 
“patchings.” reenforcements, and replacements which aré 
year. kon example, the cost of a 
“bottle-neck,” the elim 


the extension of a street 


soing on year ajtet 
street-widening. the breaking of a 
inating of a bad curve or a jog. 


he original subdivider. may 


not properly laid out by 
seem at first glance to be non-recurring expenditures 
which should be 


But a comprehensive survey of the city will probably show 


taken care of out of borrowed funds 


a score or more of such minor jobs which must be at 


tended to as time goes on. If the current budget is not 
too overburdened, these minor improvements should b+ 
considered as units in a recurring series and paid for out 
of current receipts from year to year. The larger and 
the more rapidly growing the city, the more items of this 


All cities 


however. should keep the idea in mind when dec iding on a 


nature should be financed without borrowing 


borrowing policy. City planning, by regularizing and 


scheduling should 


of projects which can be financed in this way. 


um proveme nts. increase the number 


Better Balancing of Borrowing 


An appreciation of these shortcomings in the preval nt 
debt policies of cities should make for a better balancing 











THE 


other method which has recently been advocated in a very 
able discussion of public borrowing (Paul Studensky: 
National Municipal League, 1930) 


“Publi 
Public 


deserves consideration. 


Borrowing,” 


for improvements plus debt charges to total cost of the 


city government is selected. This usually 


| Presumably it might, however, be the average ratio for a 


group ol cities or a more or less arbitrarily chosen ratio. | 
Borrowing would be resorted to only for that portion of 


the annual improvement cost which was above the figure 


set by the normal ratio: if the yearly cost were below 


this amount, no borrowing would be done in that year. 
In the words of the writer (pages 127-128): 

“...the proportions in which the municipality or state wou d 
borrow in addition to taxation will be gaged by the extent 
to which the year’s expenditures for 
ments, plus debt 


permanent improve 
exceed the normal ratio. The 
exercise of the borrowing powers will be automatically con 
trolled. If expenditures continue at a high level, the normal 
quotient would rise accordingly and, step by step, would re 
\ rapid fall of these expendi 
tures and their continuance at a low level would have the 


charges, 


strict the borrowing powers. 





The Cul-de-Sae Idea 
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of borrowing and expenditure from current receipts. An- 


A normal ratio of expenditures 


would be the 
average ratio of the city in question over a period of years. 
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for 


reverse effect. At first, borrowing might be restri 


as the expenditures continue at a low level, a lo aateal 
quotient would be established; then, as the expendit :res rig. 
above that quotient, borrowing would again be res :teq 4, 
Thus the borrowing powers would be automatically :leased 
or withdrawn in accordance with the changes in th» year’. 
level of expenditures, as well as in the normal level 

“Under this plan, the authorities would obtain an ¢lasti, 
moving standard which would truly represent the normal 
trend of development of government at all times, and which 
would indicate, at any given time, to what extent the <pendi 


tures deviate from the normal.” 


This plan has certain obvious merits. The mos} ap. 
parent weakness is at a vital point, the determination of 
the normal ratio. If a city has been following a hit-or. 
miss improvement policy for a period of years, its average 
ratio may be a none too reliable regulator of present and 
future borrowing. Of course, as pointed out, the normal 
ratio is elastic, yet it will change slowly, and the longer 
the period for which the ratio is computed the more slow. 
ly will it change. 

Evirortat Note.—The foregoing is the second of a series of articles by 
Professor Woodbury on the interrelationship of city planning and 


mu 


nicipal finance, the first of which appeared on pages 135-136 of this maga 
zine last month 


At third instalment will appear in the March number 


Applied to Protected Residential Areas 


INETY-NINE per cent. plus, of all land developers 
N today erect their superstructure without a proper foun- 

dation of site planning. Let the exceptional developer 
propose a glorified cul-de-sac, so as to provide an area fit for 
homes and safe for children, and the town officers will prob- 
ably tell him that every street must be a through street. 

Isn't it time to consider the pattern of the “town for the 
motor age”? Radburn has made a distinct contribution. Her 
system of walks for communication within the district is 
sound. There is probably room for questioning the perfec- 
tion of the 18- or 20-house cul-de-sac opening directly upon a 


main highway. That is the question I desire to raise. 


On or Off the Main Highway 


Some years ago I was asked to discuss the question of “The 
Future of the Main Highway.” 
I replied, in effect, that I was not concerned about the high- 


I was given three minutes. 


way itself, but that the utilization of the land along the high- 
It could not all be used for busi- 
Except for properly located and arranged 


way was a serious matter. 
ness and industry. 
business and industrial areas, the land should be used for 
Where dwellings were needed, no 
dwelling should face on the highway, but at intervals there 


agriculture or forests. 


should be trap-doors, intended only for those who lived in 
the area or had business there, by which one could enter into 
a glorified cul-de-sac, through which one could go nowhere 
except to the homes and neighborhood institutions within the 
area: and that a buffer along the highway should be made up 
of forests, parks and playgrounds, or a strip of garden or 
farm land. I have never found reason to change this point 
of view. Benton MacKaye gets at it through another ap- 
proach, his “townless highway.” He argues that the modern 
hell-bent-for-election highway is more dangerous than a rail- 
way and we should treat it accordingly. 

What people are seeking today is a home where they may 
be assured of quiet and safety for themselves and their chil- 


dren. 


Such conditions are not insured on a road that may 





By EDWARD T. HARTMAN 
Consultant to Planning Boards, 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


become a main highway; they must be provided by developing 
a home district through which no main way can ever go. 
This means the adaptation of the cul-de-sac or closed-end 
street idea into a detached system of streets, surrounded by a 
barrier impenetrable by all except those who belong inside. 
There seems to be no other way. 


The School District as a Unit 


In this matter we are still in the academic stage, the dis 
cussion stage, except for a very few experiments. It is time 
to raise the question of the proper size of this glorified cul-de 
sac. To open the question, | propose the school district as 
the proper size. A proper school takes care of about 25 
pupils per room. A 16-room school is an economical unit. 
Therefore, a home cul-de-sac should be planned for 400 chil- 
dren. The number of families would vary, but could be fairly 
well predicted, according to the type of development. Let's 
put it at one school-child per family, therefore 400 families. 
With one-third of the land for public uses and 6,000 square 
feet for a desirable type of cottage development, this home 
district would contain around 85 acres. Will it work, or will 
the people like a twin cul-de-sac better? This would provide 
a main entrance for each 40 acres, more or less. 

What does anybody know about this? Something is going 
to be done. The sooner we get about it, the better. There is 
already evidence that protected (blanketed, isolated, hidden 
lots sell better than where the grind and whiz and honk. the 
dust and gas, of automobiles are present. Will a man go 4 
half-mile from a main highway to reach a home in a protected 
area? He probably will. He is going further now, and 
finding no protection. 

There are other elements but they will not be discussed 
here. 
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THE MONTGOMERY 


Profitable Management 
of the Small City Airport 


[ often happens that a city creates an airport with 

funds provided during a momentary burst of publi: 

enthusiasm, entirely overlooking the fact that money 
will also be needed for maintenance or the airport will 
soon be useless. 

Building an airport does not mean that aviation activi- 
ties will automatically be attracted to it. Such is seldom 
the case, and the first few years in the life of an airport are 
likely to be the most difficult. It is then that a municipal 
ity should guard against entangling commitments or con- 
cession rights which, over a period of time, may be found 
extremely detrimental to the growth of the airport. What 
may be fair to the concessionaire today may not be fair 
to the city tomorrow. It must be realized that a munici- 
pal airport in its initial stages of development and use 
will not be self-supporting, and will have to be subsidized 
or financed by the city for a year or two. After the field 
becomes the home of ten to twenty privately owned ships 
and becomes the terminal or station for one or more ait 
mail or transportation lines, it should be self-supporting. 


The Manager 


selection of the airport manager is a matter of 
importance. The manager should be a young busi- 

> man, from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age, ex- 
need in sales organization work and deeply interested 


MUNICIPAT 


AIRPORT 


By L. G. MASON 


Manager, Montgomery Airport, 


Montgomery, Ala. 


in aviation, though he need not be a pilot. He should be 
well educated, have a pleasing personality and preferably 
be known in the community socially. The manager should 
have absolute authority over the airport, and it is his duty 
to keep it in a well-ordered, clean and safe condition. He 
should promote the airport, and aviation in general, by 
maintaining personal contacts with business men in the 
community, by radio talks, newspaper publicity and by 
The expense of the ad- 
\ ‘rlising should be The 
which a man can be procured will vary from $200 to $500 


y other methods he can evolve. 


the city. salary at 


borne by 
per month, depending on individual qualifications and the 
size of the airport. I advise the employment of a man at 
the minimum rate, giving him in addition certain of the 
field concessicns, the profits from which will amplify his 
salary. 

Besides the field an airport needs one or 
two day laborers for grass cutting, maintenance of build- 
ings, ete. These men should be under the control of the 
manager and should be paid by the city, which should 
also assume the expenses of lighting, telephones and other 


manager, 


incidental maintenance requirements. 
Means of Revenue 


The city may count on four methods of obtaining rev- 
enue from its airport; these in time will more than take 
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care of the current monthly expenses. The first of these 





four methods is the subletting of gasoline and oil rights, 





preferably to the airport manager. He in turn might sub- 
lease the gasoline rights to the field to some large national- 
ly known oil company on the basis of a rental charge of 







one or two cents per gallon off their profit. For his con- 





cession the manager could logically pay a tax of two or 





three cents per gallon sold out of his profit. By making 
the fuel requirements of the airplane business determine 
the major part of the taxation, I feel that an equitable dis- 
tribution of the taxes will be paid by the plane operators. 
State legislation should make it possible for a city to ob- 
tain, for assistance in maintaining its airport, the state 









vasoline tax which is collected through the sale of gaso- 





line to airplanes at the municipal airport. 





\ second method of obtaining revenue for the support 





of an airport is to charge commercial operators a_per- 





centage based on their ticket sales. These percentages may 





vary slightly, but | have found the following to be rep- 





resentative of fair practice: 





|. Local taxi concerns, 10 per cent 





an air a 
2. Transportation companies, 5 per cent 





3. School instruction tickets, 5 per cent 






\ third form of revenue vital to an airport is derived 





from the various amusement concessionaires, the hotel and 
the dining-room. It is hard to set any definite figures for 






these items, as much depends on the size of the city and 
the popularity of the airport. A rent based on 10 per cent 






of the gross receipts of the amusement concessionaire fea- 





tures, and 5 per cent of the gross for the hotel and dining- 
room, will give average figures. 






rhe municipal hangar should also provide revenue. 





The hangar and the workshop might be operated directly 





by the city, but in general this practice would not prove 





ultimately satisfactory, as the airplane industry is a high- 





ly specialized business and should be supervised and man- 





aged by the most experienced personnel. A far better 





solution, in my estimation, is to have the city lease its 





hangar and workshops to an individual, such as the airport 






manager, or to a corporation, requiring sufficient financial 





backing and suflicient aviation experience to ensure the in- 





stallation and maintenance of proper aviation servicing 





tools and equipment to care for the home and visiting 





ships. A suitable rental for this concession would be an 





assessment of 25 per cent of the gross charges collected 






from plane operators for storage. 











It will be seen from my recommendations with regard 
to methods of deriving revertue from a new airport that | 
advocate the percentage method of assessment. I feel that 
this is more equitable both to the operator and to the city 
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during the period when the local aviation indust: 
infancy. 

Probably the best solution of the problem of 


UPSa. 


fully inaugurating a new municipal airport, but on which 
is often not possible, is to place the field in charge of , 


man who, besides having business and aviation experience 
can also obtain the necessary financial backing to establish 
a complete operating company on the airport. Such q 
company needs a capital of approximately $50,000 to 
cover adequate ships, tools, and stock equipment. An ar 
rangement of this kind relieves the city of all operating 
details connected with the airport. The manager, althoug} 
receiving a small salary from the city, will naturally bend 
every effort to promote the flying end in which he js 
financially interested and from which he will ultimately 
derive the bulk of his income. At the same time the city 
is assured of an income based on a definite percentage of 
the manager’s business. 


The Preparation of 
Model Ordinances and Codes 


HE New York State Conference of Mayors and Other 

Municipal Officials prepares five model ordinances a 
year, on subjects selected after a study of the requests re 
ceived during the previous year for copies of ordinances. The 
Bureau of Municipal Information, established by the Confer 
ence jn 1915, has on file all ordinances of New York Stat 
cities and the principal municipalities in other states. Because 
it was observed that many cities have several ordinances or 
the same general subject, each dealing with one or two special! 
regulations, the Mayors’ Conference ten years ago undertook 
the preparation of model ordinances in the hope that inter 
ested municipalities would adapt them to their uses and avoid 
the cost and confusion resulting from piecemeal legislation. 

Two policies are strictly adhered to in drafting the ordi 
naneces, 54 of which have been prepared to date, according 
William Parr Capes, Executive Secretary of the Conference 
“First,” stated Mr. Capes in a paper on “Preparation of Model 
Ordinances and Codes presented at the convention of the 
Américan Municipal Association in November, “no effort is 
made to prescribe the machinery for the performance of th: 
duties or the enforcement of the regulations outlined in the 
proposal. The ordinance is so drafted that the legislative body 
can easily designate in it the kind of administrative machin 
ery it desires to set up. Secondly, the model is made just as 
complete and drastic as possible so that when a municipality 
is discussing the problem, it will have in the proposal before 
it all the facts that it needs. Changes in the model car 
easily be made to meet any local conditions or to comply with 
the wishes of any administration and local need as to the 
effectiveness of the regulations required.” 

In preparing a model ordinance the Conference studies all 
the ordinances on the subject obtainable and prepares a first 
tentative draft of the model, containing all the different pro 
visions found in the ordinances examined. State laws and 
court decisions relating to the subject are then studied. A 
second tentative draft is prepared, from which are eliminated 
all provisions of the first draft which conflict with state laws 
and which are contrary to court decisions. This second drait 
is next sent for criticism to the best experts available. The 
draft, revised if necessary, is then submitted to a special com 
mittee appointed by the President of the Conference, which 
usually consists of three corporation counsels. A meeting is 
held if any division of opinion develops in the committee as 
a result of correspondence. After the committee unanimous!) 
approves the model ordinance, it is sent to the mayor of eae! 
city and first-class village in the state.for their use if desired 

Model codes are drawn up by a committee representing thr 
state department which supervises the particular municipal 
activity, and the Mayor’s Conference, usually assisted by an 
expert who is compensated for his services. A model housing 
code and model plumbing and sanitary codes have been 
prepared. 

































































Read Construction 
in Newfoundland 





rHE 
An iceberg is seen in the distance 


Newfoundland is _ giving 


HE government of 
T considerable attention to highway 
While the work of the Newfoundland Highroads 
Commission has so far been largely confined to road con- 
Avalon that, 
owing to the increasing use of motor vehicles and the de- 


construction. 


struction on the Peninsula, it is believed 
mand for better roads, it will gradually extend its activities 
to other parts of the island. 

\t the 1929 session of the Newfoundland Legislature, it 
was decided to place the Highroads Commission under the 
control of a Minister of the Crown, responsible to Parlia- 
ment. The Highroads Commission Act was _ therefore 
amended and the Minister of Public Works appointed 
Chairman of the Commission and Chief Commissioner. 
with all roads and bridges not formerly handed over to 
the Commission to be under the care of his Department. 
Thus the entire responsibility of the roads and bridges 


throughout the Dominion was consolidated. 
Road Mileage by Types 


With the exception of the main roads on the Avalon 
little 
been given to the construction of high- 
The Avaloa 


Peninsula covers an area of approxi- 


Peninsula, very attention has 


ways in Newfoundland. 


mately 4,000 square miles, or about 
one-tenth of the total \ew- 


foundland, which is square 


area of 
12.000 
niles 

On December 31, 1929, there were 
‘31 miles of highway in Newfound- 
land suitable for motor-vehicle traffic. 


During the calendar year 1929, a total 
of Ill miles of highway was con- 


structed. In 1925, there 130 

of highway at the close of the 
calendar year; in 1926, 345 miles: in 
1927. 425 miles; in 1928, 620 miles: 
and in 1929, 731 miles. 


were 


APPROACH TO A TYPICAL FISHING VILLAGE OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
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constructed — of 
then oiled \ 
surfaced 


About 


business 


The 


earth 


! 
highways are 


and cravel and 


few miles of roadway are 
waterbound macadam 
mile of the 
street in the city of St. John’s is paved 
with granite blocks. No other 


is laid in Newfoundland. 


with 
one pring ipal 


p iving 


Experimental Work 


lhe Highroads Commission is experi 


menting with various oils over short 
lengths along the highways. For the 
macadamized roads a heavy tar oil was 
used on short stretches of roadway in 
1927 at the of ‘g-gallon to the 


square yard. The result for the season 





rate 


was not unfavorable. except for a 


John’s 


where the heavy bus’ traffic soon broke up the thin layer 


stretch on a roadway in St. 
After the winter of 1927-28 not much of this tar oil was 
the eround. \ tew 
fact that 
these patches were still visible at the end of 1929 proved 


to be seen when the frost had left 


patches were still intact, and the some of 


that a heavier layer of the tar would have been far pretet 
able. 
In 1928. a 


given a single 


road 450 feet lone and 8 feet wide was 
of light oil. little 


than 1/5-gallon per square yard, and 210 feet of road 8 


coat using a more 


feet wide was coated with heavier tar oil. using 1 /3-gal 


At one place | /9-gallon per square 


at another 2/ 


lon per square yard. 


vard was used. and )-callon only as a dust 
laying experiment. 

As far as could be judged during the season, the heavy 
tar oil gave the better results. The 1,9-gallon per square 
yard application did not last, and the 2/9-gallon applica 
tion had little more effect than an application of a half 
(The callon 
referred to above is the Imperial gallon, equal to 1.2 


United States gallons. | 


pound per square yard of cal ium chloride. 


}-gallon 


Of these experiments. | 





ROAD FROM 
EASTERN 


TO NEIGHBORING CHIEF OUTPORTS§ Of} 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
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4 CONCRETE BRIDGE IN THE CITY OF 
ST. JOUN'S 
application of heavy tar oil was the only one of any real 
ust 
During the last few years the Commission has been 
experimenting with calcium chloride as a dust layer on 


the highways. It has been found excellent for this pur- 
pose, using applications of one pound per square yard, 
early in the summer. It has been found preferable to al- 
low the roads to become a little dusty in the late summer 
or early autumn rather than to give them a second appli- 
cation, since a late application of calcium chloride be- 
fore the rain falls helps to prevent the formation of pot- 


two solid applications, and light applications with cal- 


The summers in Newfoundland are too short for 


cium chloride flakes are too expensive and require too 
much labor for the short time they last. 


Finances 


Che Commission operates on a budget basis for highway 
construction and maintenance of bridges and their con- 
struction. There is, 


the Legislature who distribute, with the nominal advice 


however, no budgetary control of 
grants given annually to the 45 district members of 


of the Highroads Commission, outlays of money for local 
road and highway improvement. 

With the exception of fees received from taxes for reg- 
istering motor vehicles, and issuing licenses and drivers’ 
licenses therefor, and from fines collected for failure to 
register vehicles or obtain licenses, the Highroads Com- 
mission is dependent upon the annual Government ap- 
The total amount 
received by the Highroads Commission from the Govern- 


propriations for carrying on its work. 


ment during 1929 for the construction and maintenance 
of highways and bridges was $1,112,667. 
from the Newfoundland Government 
#1 .040,009, 


The budget 
loan amounted to 
grant of $30,016 was also 
obtained, and $42,641 was appropriated for relief work, 


A Government 


the object being to employ men who were out of work. 
During 1929, on account of the poor fishing season, the 
Government found it necessary to come to the assistance 
of the fishermen and chose this as a method of relief. A 
weak point in this system is the difficulty of finding roads 
requiring repair in the vicinity of the regions where un- 
employment prevails. 

The fees for registering and issuing licenses and driving 
licenses to motor vehicles amounted to $55,831, out of 
which, in accordance with the terms of the Traffic Act, $13.- 
820 was remitted to the Municipal Council of St. John’s. 
Contributions amounting to $1,354 were also made for 
road improvements in Twillingate and Grand Falls. The 
fines for breach of the Traffic Act amounted to $1,433. 
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for 


During 1929, the Newfoundland Commission 


sheen 
2.141 passenger cars, 357 motor-trucks, 93 m mt 
and 12 motor-busses, making a total of 2,603 a 
hicles. Licenses were granted to 3,180 drivers. nar 
facturers agents, and 43 garages. 

During 1930 the Newfoundland Commission revistey 
2,506 passenger cars, 510 motor trucks, 11 busses, and 97 
motorcycles, making a total of 3,124 motor vehicles, |; 
censes were granted to 3,810 drivers, including 81% chay 
feurs. The latter group includes both car drivers ang 


those hired by firms or families. 


New Construction 








During 1929, a total of $869,179 was spent on the con. 
struction, extension and improvement of the principal 
roads in Newfoundland. The cost of this work on 20 
miles was $503,850. The average cost per mile ranged 
from $300 to $12,000. 
128 was spent on other road work; a street in St. John’s 
was improved at a cost of $15,333, and the cost of work 
on a road on Bell Island amounted to $14,568. 









In addition to this amount, $335. 









The cost of inspection and maintenance of highways 
during 1929 amounted to $109,772. A total of 98 miles 
was maintained at less than $100 per mile; 94 miles at a 
cost from $100 to $200 per mile; 172 miles at a cost of 
$200 to $300 per mile; and 106 miles at a cost between 
$300 and $451 per mile. 
$234. 










The average cost per mile was 







Bridges 





During 1929 a total of 20 new bridges were built, and 
35 were temporarily repaired. The total cost for bridge 
construction was $52,240, which was $2,773 less than the 
amount estimated for this purpose. 







Concrete Culverts 





During 1929 a total of 5,675 lineal feet of concrete pipes 
for culverts varying in diameter from 6 to 24 inches, was 
manufactured near St. John’s. The following pipes were 







made: 







Length Diameter Cost of Concrete 
Feet Inches Culvert Pipes per Foot 
377 6 $ .20 

2,103 12 50 

1,007 15 60 
855 18 81 
615 21 93 
817 24 1.43 







General Mortality Rates Make a 
Better Showing 

DEATH rate of 11.9 per 1,000 estimated population is 

indicated for the 52-week period ended December 2', 

1930, for the 81 leading American cities covered by 
the Weekly Health Index of the Division of Vital Statistics 
of the Bureau of the Census. The corresponding rate for the 
same cities for the calendar year 1929 was 12.6. 











' 


An even more satisfactory reduction is shown in infant 
mortality rates for the same cities. The estimated rate for 
1930 is 58, as compared with 64 for the previous year. Une 
fact very apparent from an inspection of the figures for the 
individual cities listed in the Weekly Health Index, is the 
need for increased attention to problems of infant morta!it) 
among the colored population. Several cities reporting i 
fant mortality rates separately for white and colored, show 
rates for the latter in excess of 100, and in one case this figure 
for deaths of colored children under one year of age is 147 
per thousand live births. 




























t Minimum Cost 


. chief objective, | take it, of municipal reporting 
to secure the maximum of publicity for accurate 
formation about the city government at the time 

‘is information is significant and useful. It is also 


} 
ve ratum that this publicity be secured at the mini- 
n ist. 

4: Toledo, we make an approach to this ideal in the 
strategic use of our official weekly, the City Journal, as 
this publication has been edited and utilized during the 
last twelve years under five different editors and a some- 
what changing Commission of Publicity and Efficiency. 


Letting the Newspapers “Scoop” the Official Journal 

Briefly, the publicity strategy consists in having on the 
front page each week an article dealing with the subject on 
which wide publicity is desired 


iffeetive Publicity for the City Government 


By O. GARFIELD JONES 


Professor of Political Science, 





University of the City of Toledo 







But when the editor, the agent of the Toledo Commis 
sion of Publicity and Efficiency, does desire publicity on a 





given subject, he can secure his data in advance, hold the 





material until the critical week arrives and then write it 





up in such a way as to insure wide publicity in the daily 





press on Friday or Saturday of that week by releasing it 





to the reporters as described above. 





Once in a while a new City Journal editor gets the idea 





that he is running a publication in competition with the 





daily press and therefore tries to sé oop the newspapers on ° 





a bit of municipal news. But he soon realizes that such 





scoops fail utterly to increase the 








that week. When the Journal 
oes to press on Friday, the City 


Hall reporters are given copies of How Municipal Publicity and Efficiency — to suppress publicity on the topic 
this feature article so that they Could Join Hands and antagonize the City Hall re- 


can “scoop” the Journal by writ- 


ber. that the citizens can and will digest it. Further- system consists in using the City 
If this article deals with a live mere, such a publication can save the city more Journal to publish the legal no- 


topic and presents it with reason- 
able “punch,” the Saturday papers 
give it both space and location 
that insure its being read by the 
major portion of Toledo’s citi- 


column write-up on Saturday is 


followed by editorial comment in OES EGR NS Gor this way Toledo saves a publ ca 


the daily press the following week. 

Meanwhile the 1,500 subscribers to the City Journal re- 
ceive their copy through the mail Saturday afternoon or 
Monday and verify the accuracy of the Saturday write- 
ups in the daily press. 

Thus the feature article in the municipal publication 
with it meager 1,500 subscribers serves as a springboard 
from which this bit of municipal reporting leaps into the 
columns of the three daily papers, which have a com- 
bined circulation of more than 250,000. And these write- 
ups in the daily press must come on Saturday because it 
will be “old stuff” by Monday. Also, these daily press 
write-ups must be reasonably accurate just because the 
1,500 subscribers of the City Journal, who are scattered 
all over the city, do read the original article on Monday. 

Obviously, the editor of the City Journal cannot control 
publicity on the negative side. When news “breaks,” it 
“breaks,” and the reporters get it regardless of the desires 
of any of the city officials. On the other hand, there are 
times when the City Journal editor does not desire wide 
publicity on a certain feature article written primarily 
for the public schools, for the City Council, or for some 
other special group. 


An official city publication under an Effi- 
ing it up in their daily papers on ciency and Publicity Commission similar to that 
Saturday before the subscribers of of Toledo can provide the best form of timely 
the Journal get that weekly num- municipal reporting in such homeopathic doses The financial strategy of this di 


than twice what it costs. In fact, if such a tices. Council proceedings, etc.. 
Commission of Publicity and Efficiency in a 
metropolitan community were permitted to 
spend all that it saved the city, it could not only 
provide the best form of municipal reporting 
yet devised, but also maintain a usable munici- 
zenry Saturday afternoon or Sat- pal reference library and operate a worth-while ents and the annual budget, 
urday night. Frequently this news municipal research bureau as well.—O. G. J. 


circulation of the City Journal. 
On the contrary they serve only 







po! ters. 






Saving Money on Legal Notices 










that must be published in a paper 





of general circulation. In Toledo 






this includes even brief annual re- 





ports of the bureaus and depart- 






either as part of the weekly jour- 





nal or as supplements to it. In 






tion and printing bill of not less 





than $35.000 annually. whereas the City Journal. its edi- 





tor, stenographer and occasional additional help involve 





a total expenditure for salaries and printing of less than 





$12,000 per year. 
When such a publication is first established, the daily 
papers will resent the loss of this item of paid city hall 







publicity and will be inclined to consider the official pape! 
as a competing publication. When the Toledo City Jour- 
nal was established and W. F. Johnson, the first editor to 


use these feature articles, wrote up a live bit of city news. 






the daily papers would write it up saying, “Mr. Wendell 





F. Johnson says ‘so and so.’ But gradually they came to 





quote these articles as City Journal articles, until today 





they no longer consider that paper as competing with 
them. On the contrary, the Toledo newspapers have come 






to rely upon the City Journal office for municipal informa- 
tion almost as much as the Mayor and City Council do. 






The Toledo Commission of Publicity and Efficiency 






This happy situation is largely the result of two fae- 
tors. The first is that the Todelo Commission of Pub- 









licity and Efficiency has from the beginning (1916) in- 
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luded in its membership outstanding citizens who have 
heen sympathetic with, but not subservient to, the Mayor 
or Council of the city The second factor is that the Sec- 
retary of the Commission of Publicity and Efficiency, who 
is also the City 
student of municipal politics and administration. 

Wendell F. Johnson, who invented the idea of the fea- 
ture article on the front page for the 
(1918-1922), 
had previous newspaper 
J. O. Garber and H. T. 


had had graduate training in municipal administration 


Journal editor, has been a high-grade 


general citizenry 
\. Crosser, 


Virgil Sheppard, 


and his immediate successor, C. 
experien Se 


Shenefield, the present in umbent. 


ind had taught municipal administration before going to 
the City 
office on their own volition to accept a higher salary else- 
where. Mr. 


Federation in Toledo 


Journal office. In each case these men left the 
Johnson is now head of the Social Service 
Mr. Crosser is with the Municipal 
Mr. Sheppard is 
Mavor of Toledo. Mr. Garber 


Research Bureau at Des Moines, Iowa. 


kxecutive Secretary to the 





Barbara 


Santa 







By 


$200,000 in bonds for the purchase 
of the last 1,000 feet of the beach front of the city re 


maining in private ownership. 


FREVUE people of Santa Barbara a few weeks ago authorized 
by a tive to one vote 


This was the final move in a 
campaign carried on during many years which has resulted 
in Santa Barbara’s being today one of the very few cities on 


the west coast in which the beach and. water frontage of the 


y is entirely owned and controlled by the people. 

The precedents set and the principles adopted in the man 
ement of the waterfront. assure to the people for all time 
full and free access to the beach. This curving strip of shore 
tretches for two miles and more across the front of the city 
proper. Here the citizens and thousands of visitors find rest 
ind recreation without cost. 


No “hot dog” 


between the boulevard which extends along the waterfront and 


stand or any other structure can be placed 


the miles of white sand on the sloping beach. The Santa 
Barbara experience is in contrast with that of many other 
cities now engaged in buying back at prices running as high 
as $5,000 a front foot beach lands which they permitted to be 
alienated from public use. 

\fter the public acquisition by deed of the beach lands on 
the western side of the city about a half-century ago, the city 
went to sleep again, and as it slumbered, one administration 
sold to private interests for $900 the strip of land which the 
people are now buying back for $200,000. 

(bout twenty or thirty years ago, a strip of several hundred 
Then there was another lull until about 
five years ago. when a syndicate headed by the late Frederick 


vards was regained. 


Forrest Peabody gained option on a large portion of the beach 
frontage on the eastern side of the city. Through bond issues 
these lands were bought and a concrete boulevard was built. 

The last act in this long-drawn-out drama of public in- 
terest was performed when the problem for the purchase of 
100 feet of the waterfront, the key-piece of the whole situa- 
This strip lies at the gate- 
way of the city. between two long stretches of publicly owned 


tion, was presented to the city. 


ocean frontage. Its purchase was absolutely necessary for 
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Now Owns 


The Miles of White Sand Are Protected Permanently Against 
“Hot Dog” Stands and Other Unsightly Invasions 


LYNN C. 


for FEBRUARY, 1931 
is with the St. Louis Bureau of Municipal Res: 
Shenefield is still editor of the City Journal. 
The Toledo Commission of Publicity and 
has more nearly fulfilled its original purpose o 
This is , 
to the fact that, since the City Journal must con te 
week, it has the first claim on the time of the e 
sequently, the Secretary of the Commission of !yb|j-j 
and Efficiency in Toledo is primarily and preponderant) 


licity side than on the efficiency side. 


an editor—a publicity man. It is this publicity featy, 
of course, that saves the city the $30,000 cited aly Hoy 
ever, if the city of Toledo would appropriate for the ( 
mission of Publicity and Efficiency one-half of wha; 
saved for the city by the publication of legal 
Council proceedings, etc., in the City Journal, the | 
sion could hire an assistant investigator and also pay 
enough to hold a competent secretary more than ty 
so that the efficiency end of their work would be on 
with the publicity end. 


’ Vears 


dad pa 


Her Entire Waterfront 







SIMPSON 


the protection of the people's interests. 


An interesting feature of this last transaction is that whi 
all the remaining ocean-front lands are dedicated to park 
purposes, this key-strip has been bought under conditions that 
make it possible to use it as a part of the municipal har! 
or for yacht slips which will provide a revenue for har! 
purposes. 

The people have authorized altogether, four bond _ issues 
for the recapture of the harbor lands and the construction of 
The total of these bo 


the boulevard along the ocean front. 
issues is about $950,000. 


UNITED STATES TO HAVE TENTH MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY 


HE tenth municipal university in the United States is 
T being planned by Omaha, Nebr., whose citizens hay 

approved plans for the establishment of a four-year 
university, to be supported by a mill tax. Ward W. he 
secker, Associate Specialist in School Legislation of the Univ 
States Office of Education, writing in School Life for October 
on “Development and Legal Status of the Municipal U: 
versity,” defines a municipal university as “an institution \ 
higher learning mainly supported and controlled by a n 
nicipality, requiring graduation from a standard high scho 
for entrance, and maintaining a four-year course in arts and 
sciences around which one or more schools or departments 
may be grouped.” The following are the nine municipa! 
universities or colleges known to exist at the present time 
the United States, listed in order of their establishment 01 
the municipal basis: College of Charleston (South Carolina). 
1837; University of Louisville (Kentucky), 1837; College o! 
the City of New York, 1847; Hunter College of the City ©! 
New York, 1870; University of the City of Cincinnati (hic). 
1871; University of Toledo (Ohio), 1884; University of Akron 
(Ohio), 1913; University of the City of Detroit (Michigan). 
1923: Municipal University of Wichita (Kansas), 1926 
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Its Greatest Asset 


YHE adult who has the opportunity to watch the de 
‘| elopment of a human being through the play of in- 
inev. the activity of childhood. and the adventure of 
intil in manhood he becomes a responsible citizen 
in the work of the community. realizes that chil 
re the greatest asset of the city. In this moving 
tion of ours, however, many adults spend their days 
seeing evidence of this living force in their city 
thout siving thought to it. The responsibility ol 
ficials for conserving children is therefore the 
Men who centuries ago were called the “fathers” 
city must today have even more a father’s interest 

the growing members of the community. 
[Through such departments as those of Health, Educa- 
Plavgrounds, Parks, Libraries and Welfare. city of- 
ficials come in direct contact with children. while the 
vork of others has for the most part an indirect influence 
n young lives. In their effort to keep posted on the most 
successful ways of dealing with children in these changing 
mes, men and women in city departments may find as 
sistance in the various reports submitted to the White 

House Conference. 


The Three Greatest Health Problems 

The Public Health Section of the Conference asked the 
nunicipal health officers in 186 cities throughout the 
Lnited States to describe the three most important prob 
lems in their respective cities. The answers put child 
health—emphasizing that of infants and preschool chil 
lren—as chief among their problems. Tuberculosis cam: 
second, and maternal hygiene was third. 

The difficulty of securing trained personnel for any 
phase of public health 


The Municipality’s 






Part in Conserving 


That City Fathers May Meet the Challenge 


of the City’s Children 


By s. J. CRUMBINE, M.D. 


Planning Committee. 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection 


through ( hild health conterences and treatment clinics 
plus vaccination against smallpox and immunization 
against diphtheria before the child is one year old: respon 
sibility for the health of the school child, involving con 
trol of contagion and physical examination of school chil 
dren and follow-up for the correction of defects: and co 
operation with the school health education program. The 
control of communicable diseases and the safety of the 
milk supply were considered so vital to the health of the 
child that these two subjects were handled by separate 
committees. 

The Conference recommends: “that all child health a 
tivities, whether under federal. state or local government 
as well as activities sponsored by private agencies, should 
be coordinated and under official supervision; that child 
health activities should be standardized so as to be scie1 


tifically sound: that preventive health measures for chil 


dren of the early age groups be extended: and that federal! 
state and local. as well as private appropriations, be i 
creased to perfect and extend child hygiene activities 
The suggestion is also made that many cities would find it 
} 


advantageous to select advisory committees of practicin; 


physic lans and dentists 





work. and especially 
for the first and third 


in order to ti up mol 


closely the publi 


: : 4 » "ge M . 9 » « » 
p oblems mentioned, is The I re side nts Me ssape health program Ww ith 
— public Che greatest asset of a race is its children.” said President Hoover the routine practi 


health courses are 


rather recent develop- 


local members of thes 


in calling the recent White House Conference on Child Health and 


prolessions, 


ents in the curricula Protection. “Their strength and development should prepare them 
> : > 
— f P 7 : Preventing Prevent- 
edical schools and to receive the heritage which each generation must bequeath to the 5 


therefore we have not 
yet the widespread 


next. These questions have the widest social importance. which reaches 


able Diseases 


In connection witl 


‘ining in public to the roots of democracy itself. By safeguarding the health and the control of con 
health which will be protection of childhood we further contribute to that equality of municable diseases the 


ommon a few years 
from now. Short 


urses in public 


opportunity which is the unique basis of American civilization.” 


Conterence states that 
in spite of existing pro 


tective measures. there 





health for physicians, 
ses and~ sanitary inspectors, given in  connec- 
with hygiene and preventive medicine, have been in- 
stituted in a number of places and wi!l help greatly to give 
the additional training which is needed. 
\mong the fundamentals of child health work the Con- 
ence emphasizes the following: medical supervision of 
natal cases, together with conferences and field nursing 
ice; supervision of the infant and preschool child 


are nearly 3,000,000 
cases reported in this country annually. About half of 
these occur among children, frequently resulting in per 
manent disabilities which handicap the child through life 
From 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the nation’s crippled 
children owe their condition to infantile paralysis and 
tuberculosis. Blindness, deafness, damaged hearts and 


kidneys, increased susceptibility to other infections, are all 


found in the wake of communicable diseases among 
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children throughout the United States. 

Karly recognitions, reporting, isolation and quarantine 
of cases is necessary, but because the knowledge of con- 
trol exceeds its practical application, the health officer 
must depend for effective results on an informed coopera- 
tive public. Thoughtful, long-continued education of the 
citizens of the community must be undertaken by those 
“city fathers” who would guard children from the suffer- 
ing caused by diseases which are for the most part pre- 
ventable. 

Preventable, too, are the milk-borne epidemics to which 
half the children in the nation are exposed. The 258 epi- 
demics of the past six years showed no decrease in dis- 
eases spread in this manner, notably typhoid fever, scarlet 


fever, septic sore throat and diphtheria. These outbreaks 


occurred not merly in rural districts, but in the small 
cities of less than 25,000 population, cities which do not 
require 100 per cent pasteurization of their milk supply. 
The health officers of these cities have a definite respon- 


sibility for making milk safe by means of pasteurization. 

Protecting the physical health of children, however, is 
but one aspect of the problem of guarding those who form 
the greatest asset of the community. As President Hoover 
said, “From health in the physical sense, we have arrived 
at the ideal of health as wholeness, signifying the develop- 
ment of the child in his complete endowment—physical, 
mental, emotional, and spiritual.” Providing for children 
safe food, milk and water, sanitary homes, and access to 
fresh air and sunlight, as well as arranging for frequent 
health examination and treatment even in the early years, 
task officials, but the 


achievement of all this is not enough. The city fathers 


is a sufhcient to challenge city 
must plan for and encourage the mental, emotional and 


spiritual development of children. 


What the Schools Can Do 


should be located, built, 
equipped and operated according to scientific health prin- 


ciples. 


Schoolhouses, for instance, 
Officials may well ask themselves how many chil- 
dren are spending several hours a day in buildings which 
do not meet known health standards because of the lack 
of a well-rounded attempt to secure the necessary funds 
or because available funds were not used with the greatest 
possible efficiency and economy. 

What the schools can do to promote the health of chil- 
dren is outlined by the Conference. There should be a 
dental inspection for every child twice a year and a healih 
examination once a year, giving consideration to the child’s 
mental, emotional and social health as well as to his physi- 
cal health. City officials, like teachers and parents, should 
learn what this means, for too few adults know enough 
about the science of human relationships to realize why 
shyness, for instance, may be more detrimental to a child's 
future than lying or stealing. 

School 


follow-up these examinations to advise and assist parents 


or district nurses, or visiting teachers should 
in making arrangements for having the defects corrected. 
There should be a daily inspection of each pupil to dis- 
cover those children who show any signs of heal.h dis- 
turbance, such as coughing, sneezing, headache, earache, 
skin eruption, or running eyes, ears or nose. There should 
be more kindergartens and nursery schools for young chil- 
dren, that they may begin early to learn how to live hap- 
pily in a world with others of their own age. School pro- 
grams and home study requirements should be planned in 


accordance with the health needs of the children 
teaching should promote such habits of diet, sl; 
and play as will contribute most to the full me 


lealth 
work 
| and 
ild in- 


stand 


physical vigor of each child, and this program s| 
clude instruction in safety. There should be rig 
ards of health for the entire school staff. Finally, 
should be trained to understand the personality n 
growth of the child, for the early recognition of 

problems, with the aid of a psychiatrist, will prev: 
future unhappiness and in some cases the develop 


ichers 
is and 
lavior 
much 
ent of 
delinquency. 


A Reversal of Emphasis Needed 


This knowledge of human behavior in dealing with 
children is emphasized repeatedly in the reports of the 
Conference. Only as the child’s whole personality ey. 
pands, can his character develop. The teacher, therefore, 
rather than teaching arithmetic should teach Harry Smith 
by means of arithmetic. The doctor, rather than pre. 
scribing for typhoid fever, should prescribe for Harry 
Smith suffering from typhoid fever. The playground su. 
pervisor, rather than training a first baseman, should train 
Harry Smith on first base. This reversal of emphasis 
is necessary if children are to achieve that maturity of 
character which makes for responsible citizenship. 

Certain children in every city require unusually thought. 
ful care. Too few parents and officials realize that the 
child who is hard of hearing, nearsighted, crippled, ham 
pered by a weak heart or otherwise handicapped, may, like 
the normal child, become a self-supporting citizen, pro- 
vided the community realizes that he is a potential asset 
more than a liability. The city fathers should then work 
out means for the early discovery, diagnosis, treatment 
and after-care of such weaknesses, and through the schoo! 
system provide these children with whatever special edu- 
cation they may need. Each has some particular abiliiy 
which should be capitalized through careful vocational 
guidance and training. In fact, all the children in the 
community should be included in a vocational program 
which will lead each into his most appropriate work, with 
preparation not merely for making a living but for grow- 
ing and living. 


Special Guidance for Exceptional Children 


Our educational program involves one group of chil- 
dren to whom little attention has been paid, one which 
should perhaps receive the most consideration—the spe- 
cially gifted children. The United States has a million 
and a half of these exceptional children, according to the 
Conference. “There,” said President Hoover, “lies the 
future leadership of the nation if we devote themselves to 
their guidance.” Yet only 4,000 of these children are re- 
ceiving the special education which would enable them to 
take a place of responsible leadership in the modern 
world. Many of the gifted children of yesterday are today 
in penitentiaries or are working for their own selfish in- 
terests contrary to the common good. And there are just 
forty American cities which are giving their exceptional 
children special guidance in their school work. 

Children with an intelligence quotient of 120 or above 
should be segregated in classes which cover one subject 1" 
addition to the regular curriculum for the year and which 
permit each child to spend the rest of his time in some way 
agreed upon by him and his teacher. There results a va 
riety of activities carried on by individuals and by = nall 
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[his “enrichment” of the regular school program 


a 
- . 7 ° 
ha ed more satisfactory than the older rapid progress 
B: of giving double promotion. Under that system 
1 | could often do well in his studies, but he would 
pl y not have classmates of his own age and would 
a develop any sense of team play. 
Leisure-Time Activities 

_as the Conference found, 40 per cent of the time 
u ighteen years of age is spent outside the home and 
Si the leisure-time activities of children are very much 


the concern of the city fathers. Playgrounds, accessible 
lequately supervised, with provision for the young 
hild of preschool age, are essential, because play is the 
work of the child. 
and develop desirable character traits. 
is especially important, for, as Dr. Miriam Van Waters of 
the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles pointed out, young peo- 


It helps him to build a strong body 
Play out of doors 


ple get “great enjoyment out of flowers, trees, water, earth 
and rocks.” In one American city the Playgrounds De- 
partment pays the carfare of children to the lakefront in 
summer, and another maintains summer camps in the 
mountains. 

[he increasing scarcity of trees in the 
can city calls for cooperation between the Park Depart- 


modern Ameri- 


ment and the Playgrounds and Education Departments. 
When, as now happens, a tree is such a rare specimen that 
a street becomes known as “the street with a tree on it,” 
the city fathers should take action, not merely for preserv- 
ing and planting trees, but for using other green living 
things, like wisteria, which is now being developed for 
such purposes by the National Arboretum. 

Because commercial amusements have such an important 
effect, often detrimental, on the welfare of the children, 
city officials, the Conference emphasizes, must supervise 
such activities more carefully. Particular attention needs 
to be given to amusement parks, dance halls, excursion 
steamers and pool-rooms. Too often these have a fringe 
of criminal hangers-on, and serve as recruiting places for 
the youngster who is attracted by the adventure associated 


with crime. 
To Aid and Educate—Not to Punish 


The alarming number of juvenile delinquents in this 
country brought from the Conference the statement that 
while physical defects have a bearing on misconduct, “the 
much larger portion of the difficulties are the natural con- 
sequence of the child’s attempt to fulfill his own needs in 
his adjustment to the social groups in which he must live. 
The child’s emotional life, his family traditions, his fam- 
ily’s economic and social needs, the satisfactions or lack 
of satisfaction to be found in life at school, the influence or 
failure of influence of the church, the effect of early fa- 
tigue, of industry and the child’s maladjustment to it, all 
play important parts in his development toward or away 
from delinquent tendencies. Our law has so busied itself 
with property that the fundamental principles of human 
life and conduct have not had careful analysis. The 
‘problem child’ must become ‘the problems of the child.’ ~ 
This attitude, which has accomplished the best results in 
handling delinquent children, throws great responsibility 

the adult members of the community. The example 

he adult lives about him is unconsciously woven into 
the life of a child, and so the first duty of every official, as 
| as of every parent, is to aid and educate, not to pun- 
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Any city which has learned this sufficiently 


ish, the child, 
to put it into practice will have taken a long step in pre- 


venting delinquency. 
An Important Key to Success 


The word “learn” is perhaps the key to success in any 
city’s effort to conserve its greatest asset. Education must 
continue through manhood and womanhood, if parents 
and all those in authority are to be equipped to guide chil 
dren in these changing times. The American gives his 
child many material advantages, but he fails to teach him 
That 


men and women may know more about human behavior 


a sense of values, especially in human relationships. 


and what influences it for good or ill in the growing mem- 
bers of the community who will become its future citizens, 
there is need of adult education, by means of classes, lec 
tures and more extensive use of public libraries. If, espe- 
cially during a business depression, a city provides such 
opportunities for adults to get more satisfaction out of 
their leisure time, the leisure-time activities of many chil- 
dren will show less evidence of strain or desire for de 
struction. The history of a boy who was brought before 
the juvenile court, for example, showed that his bad be- 
havior had been noticeable only since a period when his 
“I didn’t know my dad 


could be so mean until he stayed at home all day,” the boy 


father had been out of work. 


explained. 
Increased Adult Interest 
There is encouragement. however. in the interest shown 
by many parents and other adults in seeking better ways 


The White House Conference 


itself is evidence of this, for its 1.200 men and women, 


of dealing with children. 


including busy officials, gave freely of their time and ef 
fort to secure the best available knowledge on child health 
and protection. Only a few of their committee reports are 
mentioned here. The total findings and recommendations 
provide source material which will be used for some years 
for the development of constructive programs concerning 


child health and protection. 









Great Lack of Rural 

Health Service Facilities 

Officially Indicated 
NLY 25 per cent of the rural population of the United 
States is at present provided with adequate and prop 
erly organized local health reports 

General H. S. Cumming in his annual résumé of the work of 


the United States Public Health Service during the past fiscal 
year, which has just been submitted to Congress and which 


servile Surgeon 


ably reinforces the arguments of local health authorities and 
others for more even disposition ot service in this held 

“It is the opinion of the Public Health Service and of the 
state health authorities, as well as of outstanding leaders in 
the field of public health 
writes Dr. 


n a number of educational institu 


tions and elsewhere,” Cumming, “that the develop 
ment of efficient whole-time local health organizations through 
which all necessary public health activities may be conducted 
in proper sequence and in proper relation one to another, is 
the program which will yield a far greater return on the dol 
lar invested, in lives saved and sickness prevented among all 
groups of both sexes than any program limited to special 


diseases or to particular elements of the population that has 


ever been tried out or suggested.” 








The Municipal Regulation of Gasoline 
and Oil Storage —II 


HERI 


plosive. 


is popular fallacy that liquid gasoline is ex- 
As a matter of fact, as long as the gasoline 
stays in the liquid form there is no danger of an 
explosion. It is only when it is vaporized and the vapor 
mixed with air in certain proportions that it becomes ex 


plosive 


illustrated by the everyday operation of the ordinary au- 


Lack of knowledge of this simple fact. which is 
tomobile engine, has been responsible for a good deal of 
gasoline in closed 
taking foolhardy 
gvasoline tank 


o much vapol above the liquid level. with little 


about the storage of 
the 


W ith casoline vapol 


unnecessary teat 


ontainers, and at same time for 


chance The ordinary 


ontatt 


important subject of the 
is believed to be the mo 


niortunat 


mprehensive 

ustrations 

The 
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1 should h 
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wus volume ot 
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been captioned: “Gasoline 
carried the descriptiy 
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there is 
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iguishment, 


By ROBERT S. MOULTON 
Technical Secretary 
National Fire Protection Association 


‘ 


‘rich” to « 


may cor 


or no air present, that the mixture is too 
tank. 


highly explosive mixture of gasoline and air vap 
I | 


The supposedly empty however, 
tank from which the liquid has been removed and 
mitted may still contain a small quantity of liquid 
will give off sufficient vapor to form an explosive 1 
A numb 


disastrous explosions have occurred in oil tanks in 


ready to be ignited by any chance spark. 


which have been supposedly emptied preparatory to repair 
lor 

Modern practice is to use great 
It is thorough], 
washed out, steamed to remove any remaining vapors, and 


operations, but where sufficient liquid remained to 
an explosive mixture. 


care in cleaning a gasoline or oil tank. 


before men are sent inside the tank to do any work the 
atmosphere is tested to make sure that it is safe for them 
to enter. 

When gasoline tanks are exposed to severe external 
heat, pressure is generated just as in a steam boiler, and 
unless a suitable vent is provided, they may explode just 
as steam boilers sometimes explode. This type of ex. 
plosion is not a “gasoline explosion” in the ordinary sens 


SMALL-TOWN OIL FIRE 


substantial part 
precautions, 


destruction of a 
hre-saltety 


life and the 
disregard of recognized 


A loss of 
ipparent 


of the business property of this town resulted from the 
The oil tanks were located too close together, too near the 


railroad right-of-way and adjoining property, without dikes and with no available foam or other special protection 
for oil fires 
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A TANK FARM CONFLAGKATION 


Wood is not a suitable material for the construction of any 


part ot in ol tank 


responsible for most of the major oil conflagrations in the past. Modern practice 


f the term, but a pressure rupture of the container from 
nternal pressure, which may occur with water or any 
ther liquid in a closed container subjected to heat. It is 
to avoid this danger that vents are required on all oil 
tanks 

Gasoline vapor is heavier than air and where there is no 
special ventilation it will flow along the floor, through 
doorways and along the ground, sometimes to be ignited 
at a long distance from its point of origin. This fact 
should always be remembered in connection with the use 
of gasoline in any quantity. It is an insidious hazard, 
for vapor may collect in the bottom of pits or neat the 
floor in buildings, not reaching high enough to be de- 
tected by the sense’of smell of a man walking into the 
building, but nevertheless present in sufficient quantity 
for a serious fire or explosion if ignited by a chance spark, 
such as that which might be struck by the iron nail of a 
shoe against a concrete floor. 

Kerosene does not give off explosive vapors in danger- 
ous quantities at ordinary temperatures. This is the rea- 
son that there is so much less hazard involved in the use 
of kerosene than gasoline. Kerosene, however, when it is 
heated to something above 100° F., or, in other words. 
above its “flash point,” does give off explosion vapors 
and has fire hazard characteristics similar to gasoline. 


Familiarity Breeds Contempt 


is the case with other fire hazards, men handling 
line and other flammable liquids every day tend to 
e careless and to neglect necessary fire prevention 
itions. This is probably the principal reason for 
res that occur in connection with gasoline and oil 


, but it is a cause of fire that is readily preventable, 


been demonstrated by the experience of the larger 
mpanies, which insist upon strict observance of fire 


precautions by their employees and make smoking a cause 
for instant dismissal. 

Men are sometimes encountered who say that gasoline 
cannot be ignited by a cigarette. and who will even offer 
to demonstrate this by experiment as justification for their 
smoking while handling gasoline. It is true that undet 
average conditions gasoline may not be ignited by a burn 
ing cigarette; ignition takes place only when brightly 
glowing tobacco comes in contact with gasoline vapor and 
air mixture of favorable proportions. A thousand cig 
garettes may be smoked by a man handling a casoline host 
at a filling station without meeting conditions favorabl 
to fire, but the thousand and first may cost him his life 
“No Smoking” rules cannot be too strictly enforced where 


gasoline or other flammable liquids are handled 
Ignition by Statice Electricity 


The sparks that are made by rubbing a cat’s back. o1 
that jump between your finger and a metal doorknob after 
you walk over a rug or carpet on a dry winter day, are 
called “static” sparks. Such sparks of static electricit 
are frequently sufficient to ignite the vapors of gasoline o1 
other flammable liquids, and explain the gasoline fires 
and explosions that sometimes occur with no apparent 
source of ignition present. Static electricity may be gen 
erated by the rubbing or friction of any substance which 
is not a conductor of electricity, or by the flow of fluids 
Pouring gasoline from a pail into a tank sometimes causes 
a static spark that ignites the gasoline vapor. The way t 
prevent sparks of this kind is to maintain metallic contact 
between the pail and the tank, so that electrical charges 
will have no opportunity to accumulate. For this reaso: 
the metal nozzle of the gasoline hose used to fill the auto 
mobile tank should always be inserted in the fill opening 


to make metallic contact with the tank. Electrical 
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SPECTACULAR FIRE NOT INVOLVING OIL 


line and oil storage is only one of many types of hazardous occupancies 


Wood was the fuel 


may menace surrounding property of fire 


for this 


in case 


fire 


accumulate static 


of all objects likely to 


charges is standard practice for the prevention of static 


“orounding 


sparks, and should be insisted upon wherever flammable 
vapors are present. If the relative humidity of the at- 
mosphere is high, static electrical charges do not ac- 
cumulate, and for this reason artificial humidification is 
an important fire prevention measure in dry-cleaning es- 
tablishments and in manufacturing plants where there is a 


flammable vapor hazard. 


Other Sources of Ignition 


of 


are so oby iously 


Othe ignition 


etc. 


sources smoking, open lights and 


fires, hazardous in 
the presence of flammable liquids that ordi- 
nary common sense furnishes the only fire 
prevention guide necessary. The hazard of 
electric lighting and power equipment is not 
always so obvious. Ordinary electrical 
equipment may cause small sparks in opera- 


tion. which are harmless in the usual build- 
acm i 


bait tH 


ing but a serious hazard in the presence of 
\ 


special type of wiring and equipment should 


gasoline or othe flammable liquids. 
be used, especially designed for safe opera- 
tion in the presence of flammable vapors. 
lhis is commonly required by electrical or- 
and the National Electrical Code 


has a special section dealing with locations 


dinane es, 


where flammable vapors may be present. 
Home Dry-Cleaning 


(he fire and explosion hazard of cvasoline 
is most pronounced under conditions where 
the liquid can readily evaporate and the 


vapor mix with air. The home use of gaso- 


line for dry-cleaning purposes represents 


woman 


an extreme hazard. Here clothing is satu 


rated with the liquid, which evaporates as 
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for 


the clothing dries. The slightest 
pilot light of a gas stove or eve 
tion of rubbing garments—is suffi 
Hundreds of w. 
children have lost their lives bec: 

TI 
gasoline for home dry-cleaning p 
any similar home use should be p 


nite the vapor. 


use of gasoline in this way. 


particularly so in view of the fact 
flammable dry-cleaning liquids a: 
available. 

The professional dry-cleaner w 
the hazards of the use of gasolin: 
his property safeguarded. Gasolin 
dom exposed in the open air, most 
operations being carried on in close; 


chines. Furthermore, dry-cleaners ar: 


largely using special cleaning liquids si, 


lar in cleaning properties to gasoline, by 


without the same fire and explosion hazard 


The Industrial Use of Flammable 
Liquids 


Many types of manufacturing plants use 
flammable liquids to a greater or less 
in connection with their operations 
They may use gasoline or other petrolew 


gree 


oils, alcohol, or various special solvents which are class 
as flammable liquids. The extent of the hazard of this us 
depends on the character of the liquid and the way it 
employed. Any process which permits dissipating fla 
mable or explosive vapors through buildings is obvious) 
hazardous. This is a special problem which requires « 
pert fire protection engineering attention and which ca 
not be discussed within the limits of this article. In ex 
treme cases the hazard may be such that the factory should 
be placed in a remote location, but ordinarily it is possibl: 
through the application of recognized fire prevention meas 
ures to so protect the use of flammable liquids in manv- 


bes 


HOME DRY-CLEANING FIRE 


Gasoline was responsible for an explosion and fire that cost the life 
who 


was cleaning curtains in this kitchen. A quart of gase 


brought into the home for dry-cleaning may be more dangerous than a lar; 
tank outdoors 


The sale of gasoline for home dry-cleaning purposes shou 
be prohibited 
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operations that public safety is amply guarded. 
Oil Refineries 


efining is in general a hazardous process which 
be located either outside of cities or in designated 
:1 districts reserved for hazardous industries. In 
refinery petroleum is handled under high pressure 
vated temperatures, and fire heat is provided as an 
il part of the process. Gasoline or oil under high 

is separated from the furnace only by the shell 
rum or the wall of a pipe, any failure of the steel 
Skilled 
ion by competent personnel of course does a great 
to mitigate the hazard. 


ting the discharge of oil into the furnace. 


Oil refineries destroyed by 
nnot operate, and it is to the interest of the operat- 
ersonnel to prevent fire. Nevertheless, the oil re- 
must be considered in the class of a hazardous oc- 

cupancy which, from the viewpoint of 

should be located 

either outside of the 

in a district 


public safety, 


( y or 
specifically zoned 
for hazardous in- 


dustries. 


Gasoline Filling 
Stations 

The 

gasoline filling sta- 

residential 


location of 


tions in 
or  semi-residential 
districts is frequently 
by ad- 
joining property 
Filling  sta- 

the usual 
type with tanks un- 
derground, with 
pumps of approved 
and with con- 
crete and other fire- 


opposed 


owners. 


tions of 


type, 


resistive material predominating in the construction, pre- 
sent a relatively small fire hazard. There is of course the 
danger of carelessness in filling the underground tank from 
a gasoline tank truck, and the transfer of gasoline from the 
pump to the automobile tank involves the possibility of 
fire, but in the opinion of the writer the community fire haz- 
ard is not appreciably increased by the presence of a mod- 
ern gasoline filling station under competent management. 
There are gasoline filling stations that should be con- 
sidered a distinct fire menace where improper construc- 
tion and location of equipment, accumulations of com- 
bustible rubbish, and generally careless personnel, make 
for conditions veritably inviting fire. Such conditions are, 
however, the exception and should be taken care of by 
the proper enforcement of municipal fire-safety regula- 
tions, 


Crank-Case Drainings 


The used oil drained from automobile crank cases con 
ns more or less gasoline, the amount depending upon 
eather conditions and the method of operation of the in- 
lividual automobile engine. Crank-case drainings should 
ways be handled with this in mind, and should not be 
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the gasoline 


renders such use distinctly hazardous. 


used for oil-burner fuel, because 


content 


Che disposal of used crank-case oil presents a trouble 
The col 


lected from the gasoline filling stations by some central 


some problem. proper method is to have it 
agency that can handle it safely and put it to some useful 


the hands ol 
dividual filling station, where it may be 


purpose rather than leaving it in the in- 
used in a home 
made oil burner or surreptitiously poured into sewers. At 
least one city has a free municipal collection of crank-case 
drainings, operated like the municipal garbage collection. 
In other cities it is collected by the larger oil companies, 
and sold for various special uses. Equipment is now 
available for purifying this oil so that it may be used 
again as a lubricant. 

The disposal of waste gasoline and other flammable 
liquids is frequently a problem in garages, dry-cleaning 
establishments and 


the like. 


into sewers is an eas\ 


Emptying 


method of disposal, 
but highly hazardous. 
as has been demon- 
strated by the experi- 
ence of various cities 
that have had serious 

wet 


W herever 


other 


explosions. 
garages o1 
establishments 


have drains 


leading 
into sewers, oil traps 
should be required to 
separate gasoline and 
oil from the 


prevent 


walter 
the 


escape into the sewer. 


and 


SEWER EXPLOSION 
Gasoline and other flammable liquids should be kept out of ers 
traps should be located in the drains from garages, dry-cleaning plants, and 
other establishments using flammable liquids 


Gasoline Tank 
Trucks 


The distribution of 
the ceneral 
the community includes its transportation by tank trucks 


collision Oo! 


gasoline to filling stations and for 


uses ol 


haz 
tank 


and Is 


involves an element of 


other 


through city streets. 
accident to the 
the 


{ onsequen es 


ard in case of 
truck. Where 


ignited in 


sasoline es¢ apes into street 


some way. serious may result 
Propet construction of tank trucks (see N.F.P.A. pamphlet 
on this subject) does a good deal to reduce 
altogether. It is pr icticable 


to prohibit the operation of tank trucks in the « ity streets 


this hazard 


but cannot eliminate it not 


The supply of gasoline which they furnish is 
tank trucks are 


ticable means of transportation 


a public 


necessily, and safes pra 


probably the 


Tank Cars 
[he tank car containing gasoline or other flammab! 
presents a hazard on the railroad right-of-w: 
comparable to that of the tank truck in the 
design and construction of tank cars is subje 
supervision on the part of the Committee o 
of the Association. A ra 


American Railway 


involving tank cars has dangerous possibilities 


no matter how well constructed the tank 
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fer from tank cars to distributing tanks in cities is a point 
of some hazard. This operation should be kept out of the 
high-value districts of cities so far as possible, although 
\ tank car 


contains a larger quantity of gasoline than the tank truck, 


it is not reasonable to prohibit it altogether. 


but the hazard is similar. 
Pipe Lines 


Gasoline and other oils are now transmitted long dis- 
tances through pipe lines which extend from the oil fields 
to large cities that are centers of distribution and consump- 
tion. Where the pipe line passes through the open coun- 
try, it is not a cause of concern, but where it comes into 
the city, particularly where it passes through city streets, 
there is an element of hazard. Thus far there have been 
few, if any, tires or accidents incident to the location of 
pipe lines in city streets. This may be due to a relatively 
small hazard, or due simply to the fact that there has not 
as yet been sufficient experience with the location of pipe 
lines in cities to permit drawing conclusions. A pipe line 
in the city street may be subject to mechanical injury 
owing to street excavations for other pipes, or it may fail 
owing to the effects of vibration due to the street traffic. 
Substantial construction of the pipe line buried well be- 
neath the street, protected by a substantial pavement, or 
the pipes otherwise protected from mechanical injury, 
should largely control this hazard. In case gasoline does 
escape from a pipe under pressure running through the 
city streets, a continued leak may saturate the ground for 
a considerable distance, seep into the basements of ad- 
joining buildings, and cause a great deal of trouble. We 
have a somewhat comparable experience in the piping of 
illuminating gas through the city streets. Gas pipes are 
similarly subject to breakage, and gas is similarly flam- 
mable. The difference is that gas tends to rise and escape 
into the air. while gasoline will remain in the ground. 


Gasoline and Oil Stoves 


The old-fashioned kerosene oil stove has been the cause 


of a great many fires. Despite the frequent reports of oil- 


stove “explosions,” scientific investigation shows that true 
explosions seldom, if ever, occur. Fires from oil stoves 
largely occur from placing stoves too near combustible ma- 
terial, from carelessly overturning them, and from flare-ups 
due to the use of dirty or defective stoves. When a stove is 
overturned and burning kerosene flows out on the floor, 
the fire flashes so rapidly that it is frequently described as 
an explosion. This is an important hazard wherever the 
use of oil stoves is general, but one apparently not sus- 
ceptible to municipal control except through public edu- 
cation and through the activities of fire department in- 
spectors, 

Gasoline stoves for cooking are convenient for use 
where other types of stoves are not available, but are more 
hazardous than gas, electric, or coal-burning stoves. The 
hazard of the stove itself can be minimized by the use of 
stoves listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories and installed in 
accordance with the Regulations of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, but the hazard of storing and han- 
dling the gasoline supply cannot as a practical matter be 
eliminated. 

Oil-Burning Equipments 


Oil burners in their initial development were a cause 
of considerable concern to fire prevention authorities, but 
properly constructed burners, bearing the label of Under- 


writers’ Laboratories as evidence of their proper 

and construction, installed in accordance with the 

mendations of the National Fire Protection Asso 

have enjoyed a relatively favorable fire record. A 
burner ordinance, enforced by the fire department o; 
local authority, is, however, in general necessary to 
against the hazard of home-made and other unap} 
oil burners and unsafe installation. 


Fire Extinguishment 


Gasoline and oil fires cannot ordinarily be put ou 
water, but there are available extinguishing method 
readily handling such fires. There are special types of 
extinguishers for oil fires, including among others carbon 
dioxide, which in effect blows out the fire by the use of 
a non-combustible gas; carbon tetrachloride—a_ special 
extinguishing liquid used for small gasoline and oil fires: 
and foam—a frothy substance somewhat resembling a 
brown soap suds, which will float on the surface of the oil, 
excluding the air and thus smothering the fire. This foam 
is produced by the use of special chemicals with water 
and it may be supplied either from a portable fire extin- 
guisher or by a large-size fire department hose stream. |i 
is a common practice in the larger cities of the United 
States for the fire department to have as a part of its 
equipment a foam generator, together with a supply of 
foam chemicals, for use in combating gasoline and oil 
fires. The larger oil storage properties frequently pro- 
vide their own foam protection with fixed installations to 
handle any fire which may occur in their tanks. Some- 
times private foam protection is required by the city au- 
thorities, depending upon the local conditions. It is 
often felt that an oil tank may with safety be located 
nearer to adjoining property where adequate foam pro- 
tection is provided than where no such protection is avail 
able. 


W hile 


fires, there are many situations where the application o! 


water will not ordinarily extinguish gasoline 
water through automatic sprinklers is considered excel 
lent protection for gasoline and other flammable liquid 
hazards. In garages and airplane hangars, for example. 
it has been shown by test and by actual fire experience 


that automatic sprinklers are very effective. The burning 


gasoline may not be immediately extinguished, but the 
water spray keeps the interior of the building cool and 
It prevents the development 


makes the flame harmless. 
of sufficient heat to rupture gasoline tanks and thus re- 
lease additional fuel to feed the fire. Likewise in various 
industrial occupancies where the flammable liquids hazard 
is pronounced, automatic sprinkler protection has been 
found effective. 


The N. F. P. A. Regulations 


The National Fire Protection Association, in accordance 
with its general policy of furnishing public guidance in 
the control of all fire hazards, has given careful study to 
various phases of the hazards of flammable liquids, and 
has published recommendations that may be made the 
basis for municipal ordinances or regulations, and are 
available for guidance of all those interested in elimi- 
nating the fire hazards in their own properties. These 
recommendations are drawn by technical committees '- 
cluding representation from fire insurance companies, te 
oil industry and other industries affected by the rules, fire 
chiefs and governmental authorities. They are genera!’ 
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is the recognized guide to good practice in-the 
fire hazards. The recommendations are not-de- 
sive LOO per cent fire safety, for this would be 
le without drastic and burdensome restrictions. 

designed, rather, to provide reasonable publi 
ithout imposing any undue burden upon industry 
eneral public. Among the publications in this 
particular interest in connection with the flam- 
iquids hazard, are the following: 


Out of Earnings 


IGGINSVILLE, a city of 3.339 people in the west- 
central part of Missouri, in coal-mining territory, 
has had a long experience with municipal electric 
light and power, starting with a steam plant and changing 
eventually to diesel power, with noteworthy results. 

he first plant, dating from 1893, used coal-fired boil- 
The 
prime mover was a 75-horsepower high-speed steam en- 
gine It 
125 horsepower, to which was later added a poppet-valve 
engine, bringing the total capacity to 350 hp. This addi- 
tion, however, proved to be an inefficient generating unit 


ers. as was natural for the time and the locality. 


was superseded in 1904 by a Corliss engine of 


under the conditions and with the increase in costs of 
operation caused by war prices it became difficult for the 
plant to meet its operating expenses. This occasioned a 
deficit, to overcome which, and to improve the physical 
condition of the plant, a bond issue of $12,000 was voted 
in 1920, rates were raised, the poppet-valve engine was 
replaced by a non-releasing Corliss engine, of considerably 
ereater fuel economy, the plant was generally overhauled 
and its physical and financial status improved to a marked 
degree. 


Power Company Obtains Foothold 


[he city supplied all electric central-station service in 
Higginsville throughout this period until 1922, when the 
¢ } 


public utility company operating in that part of the state 











DIESEL ENGINE POWER 
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Municipal Diesel-Electrie Plant 
in Coal Region kxpands 


PLANT AND WATER-WORKS PLANT, 


The plant has a total installed capacity of 2,060 hp. in diesel engines 
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Suggested Ordinance Regulating the Use, Handling, and 
Sale of Flammable Liquids and the products thereof, includ 
ing requirements for automobile gasoline service or filling 
stations, and appendix on rooms, cabinets, and outside houses 
for storage of flammable liquids. 

Marine Oil Terminals, Recommended Good Practice 

Automobile Gasoline Tank Trucks, 
Practice. 

Oil-Burning Equipments, Regulations for 
operation, with separate treatment of 
equipment. 


Recommended Good 


installation and 
industrial and domesti 





By O. L. HEBBLER 
Superintendent, 
Board of Publie Works. 


Higginsville, Mo. 





obtained permission to build power lines through the city. 
on the understanding that it would not compete with the 
municipal plant Thereupon the company came in with 
its lines and built a substation to serve the surrounding 
territory. Despite the agreement not to solicit business 
in that city, one of the largest factories was obtained as 
a customer, an action that was acquiesced in by the city 
at the time, chiefly because the municipal plant was al 
ready loaded almost to capacity and it was not thought 
feasible to install additional equipment to handle the busi 
ness in question, at the rates offered to it by the company 

Upon obtaining this foothold the power company in 
1923 offered the city 
kilowatt-hour for 
city’s direct cost, without interest or depreciation, was 


a wholesale rate of 314 cents pel 


powe! at the switchboard: and as the 
then 3.4 cents at the switchboard, the proposal was given 
consideration and submitted to the voters, who, however 
rejected it. Later in the same year the proposition was 
again submitted, inasmuch as the demand on the municipal 
plant had increased, but it was again defeated, although 
by a narrow margin. 

In April, 1924, a new administration came into power 
which was actively in favor of developing the possibilities 
of the municipal utilities. The water works was by this 
time urgently in need of expansion to meet the needs of 


the growing city, so a $100,000 bond issue to construct a 
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VIEW FROM THE ALTERNATOR END OF THE 560-FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
DIESEL ENGINE GENERATING SET AT HIGGINSVILLE, 
The two earlier units are shown in the background 


complete new system was voted by a large majority. 


impossible to float bonds for additional power-plant equip- 


ment, as the city’s borrowing capacity was nearly ex- 


hausted. 
Expansion Made Possible with Diesel Engines 


Although the enlargement or rehabilitation of the elec- 
tric plant through a bond issue was out of the question, a 
ray of hope appeared in the situation as the Board of 
Public Works became interested in the diesel engine as a 
means of producing power. Early in 1925 a thorough 
investigation of diesel-engine plants of various types was 
made, which resulted in a favorable reaction to a proposal 
two Fairbanks-Morse diesel 


with a new switchboard and complete auxiliary equipment, 


for the installation of units, 
in a new brick power-plant building designed to accommo- 
date two additional units, all to be paid for out of the 
plant’s earnings, while at the same time a 20 per cent re- 
duction in rates was to be put into effect, for the benefit 
of the consumers. This represented such a reversal of the 
financial outlook of the plant that the Board was inclined 
to be skeptical, 


behind the proposition, and that the city had everything 


but with belief in the financial integrity 


io gain and little chance of loss, it was approved and a 
contract entered into by the City Council. The two units 
were of 240 and 360 hp., respectively, representing an in- 
9) 


crease of 250 hp. in the plant. The old steam units were 
junked, 

The new generating equipment was installed under the 
l’airbanks-Morse plan of payments to be made out of the 
net earnings of the plant These payments were easily 
met despite the reduction in rates, and a surplus began 
to build up The power-plant building was financed on 
credit 


Demands for additional service increased rapidly, and 


and money borrowed for labor. 

the margin in capacity that existed when the new equip- 
In June, 
1928. the Board of Public Works took up the question ol 


another generating unit, and entered into an arrangement 


ment began operating was soon inadequate. 


whereby a 360-hp. Fairbanks-Morse diesel engine was in 
stalled, in September, the cost of the new unit being com- 
bined with the unpaid balance on the old equipment, and 
all to be paid in monthly installments as before. 

In July, 1929, by which time the city’s modernized plant 
had shown itself to be physically and financially success- 
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With 


ihis necessary improvement taken care of, however, it was 
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ful, the 


powel! company mac ) 
posal to the City Council to = 
the electric property for $150. Th. 


offer being rejected, the com; 
lowed in August with a bid of 
for the electric and 
gether, an amount $90,000 less ‘] 
This was lik 


Public opposition to | off 


water p tt 


appraised value. 
jected. 
was pronounced. 

With the advent of 1930 the p| 
prospering sufficiently so that 
rate reduction, amounting to near| 
per cent, was made. 
schedule 


The resultant rat 
includes the following: d 
mestic and commercial lighting, 1() 
MO le per kilowatt-hour; cooking and 1 

frigeration, 4c to 2c per kwh.; comme 

cial and industrial power, 5c to |! 
per kwh., if consumption exceeds 15,000 kwh. pet mont] 
These rates compare favorably with those in other p 
nicipalities of similar size, but are not at the lowest poss 
ble level for Higginsville, the policy being rather to alloy 
a surplus to accumulate, which can be used for various 
CIVIC projects. 


A Surplus for Civie Purposes 


Purposes to which the electric plant’s surplus has at 
times been devoted include assistance in establishing an 
airport, making substantial donations for new fire equip- 
ment, and giving free electric service for fairs and festivals 
that produce benefit to the city. The surplus would |x 
larger but for the fact, in common with many other mu- 
nicipally owned utilities, that the lighting of streets and 
public buildings is not charged to the taxpayers. Simila: 
ly, water for fire protection and the sewer system is fur 
nished free by the municipal water plant. , 

The report of the Board of Public Works for January 
1, 1930, showed total assets of electric and water depart- 
ments in excess of $350,000. and gives the following 
data for the electric department during the preceding 
year: 

Gross operating revenue . $59,016 44 


Operating expense 
Production cost 


Distributing cost 4,979 .26 

General expense 4,480.18 
Total operating expense cwnaee 24,725.18 
Gross operating profit HA,291 2 
Depreciation 10,455 .4€ 
Net Profit $23. 865.04 


The net profit for the water department for the seme 
period amounted to $516.34, making a total net profit for 
both departments of $24,381.38. This does not include 
free water service to the extent of $4,089 for sewave, street 
sprinkling, fire service and so forth, nor does it include an 
item for free lighting service for streets and municipal 
buildings amounting to $7,408.59. The total free service 
amounts to $11,497.59, which if added to the total net 
profit for both departments would show a profit of $55- 
878.94. 

In the record of operating conditions for the years |'/20, 
1927, 1928 and 1929, shown in the table on page 133, 
it is of interest to note the steady increase from year to 
year in production, the continued increase in the average 
kilowatt-hours produced per gallon of fuel oil consumed, 


and the total operating cost per kilowatt-hour produced, 
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ws a steady reduction from 1926 to 1929, when 
86 cents per kilowatt-hour at the switchboard. 


Fourth Unit Installed 


130 it became evident that a further increase in 
was required, and arrangements were made for a 
ks-Morse diesel unit of 900 hp., which was in- 
nm November 20. A cash payment of $20,000 was 
rom accumulated earnings of the plant. 

addition brought the capacity of the plant to its 

t total of 2,060 hp. 

ng equipment are in a fireproof brick and steel 


The four diesel units with their 


x, while the auxiliary equipment and stored sup- 
re in the old steam power house adjacent. Two 
)-gallon steel tanks, outside the power-plant building, 
eround, are provided for fuel-oil storage, and feed 

ivity the auxiliary day tanks; there is one of the lat- 

each unit and the oil is accurately metered from 

There is an open-type cooling system, with water 
pumped from the tower basin through the engines and 
back over the tower. The latter is of the atmospheric 


type using spray nozzles. The make-up water is taken 


Providing Forests 
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The 
new units are equipped with air filters, and all lubricating 
oil is centrifuged at regular intervals. 


from the city mains and does not require treatment. 


The distribution system, which is overhead excepting 
for nearly two miles of underground cable for the orna- 
mental street-lighting system, was completely rebuilt in 
1929, all lines on the main streets being moved to alleys. 


RATING DATA ON 


ELEt 


HIGGINSVILLE 
rRIC PLANT 


MUNICIPA 


Energy generated, kwh 
Fuel oil used, ga 
Average kwh. per ga 
Lubricating oil used 
Meters 
Load conditions 
Station peak load 
Station munimun 
Average annua 
per cent 


kw 
oad 


Operating 
Fuel 
Lubricating oi 
Waste 
superintendence and labor 
Supplies and repairs, engines 
Supplies and repairs, other equip 
Heating building 
Total production 
Operating cost p 


operating cost 


r kwi 


for the Future 


A Project of Educational and Economic Value 


PRACTI little 


over two years ago and, already extended into other 


‘AL demonstration started in Indiana a 


states and into Canada, looks to conversion of 
ots of the earth 
simultaneously 


barren 


into richly while 


productive acreages 
restoring to youth its primal rights to the 
Frank S. Betz, of Hammond, 


business man and world traveler, friend and patron of 


leep satisfaction of “delving.” 
Ind 
oy and girl organizations, is author of the experiment, which 
started with offer 


Hammond to furnish a half-million pine, spruce and arbor 


an to the superintendent of schools in 


vitae tree seeds to be planted by students. The immediate 
the part of school children so far exceeds the 
original offer that over 2,000,000 were given out and planted 

Lake during 1929. Over 8,000,000 tree 

re given out and planted by the same children in 1930. 
The 
Forestry, Indiana Department of Conservation, is authority 
for the statement that to September, 1930, Mr. Betz had 
provided over 62.500,000 tree seeds, which have been planted 
by 400,000 school children in the United States and Canada. 
Encouraged by the enthusiastic reception of his seed offer, 
he donor early in the autumn enlisted the support of the 
Indiana and of 
walnut planting campaign in which efforts are being 
to enlist not and Girl and 
ol child of the state, but also sportsmen, business men, 
The latter are asked to 
nsor public planting programs in city parks, along road 
roaches, on stream banks and on waste areas. 


demand on 


County seeds 


This was only the beginning, however. Division of 


' 


other state divisions forestry in a nation 


wide 
nade only 


every Boy Scout 


ers and civic organizations. 


Walnut Culture 


the walnut is the hardiest of all native trees. It is also 
most commercially valuable as timber and in addition 
ids an annual crop of nuts for which there is an estab- 
ed demand. Mr. Betz’s offer is state 


estimated by 


officials as meaning a probable addition of three-quarters of 
a million dollars to the of the state. In addition to 
his gift of tested nuts for planting, Mr. Betz is devoting his 
own that of 


paign, and is using, as he 


wealth 


time and his office staff to furthering the cam 


has done for several years | 
large farm for experimental planting purposes 

He studied the so-called 
titution notably followed 
his 


examining thousands 


countries where 
deforestation 


other 


has famine 


parts 


has ( omplete 
and 
of 


Betz recently declared that “if 


has recently traveled state 
of North 
and idle land. 
ot 


many 


ove}! own 


(merica, acres of bare 


Mr 


Indiana and other states east of the 


the peop. 
Mississippi, with the 
of of 
state aid vearly, would only stop and consider that this great 
ol these vast acreages of 
abandoned brought back to a high 
of as they did in Europe 1,000 years ago, 
every man would take off his coat and get busy.” 

Fifty black planted by the 
in the schools 200,000 
the ot 

Seed made 


to the 


counties requiring increasing millions dollars 


drain money must continue until 


land are reforested and 


state cultivation, 
pup Is 
orde red 


County, 


walnuts 
last 


Preserve 


thousand were 
month; 


District, 


Hammond were 


Cook 


available to 


by Chicago Forest 


places all over the 


nuts and seedlings are being 


country in response requests re 
ceived. 
worth,” said 


will 


“To give some idea of what walnut trees 
Mr. Betz in a recent “seventy 
Missouri last May Walnut 
grow 192 trees to the acre with little or no expense 
market per doubtless be doubled in 


Emphasis in the whole campaign, however, is placed upon 


are 
interview, 
$1.500. 


trees 
set 


were in 


lor trees zigzag 


and the 


value tree will 1980 


the educational rather than the economic aspects of the enter 
prise, and wisely, for the children who reforest the abandoned 
land of the nation with their own hands today, will not ruth 
when they have become the citizens of to 


lessly denude it 


morrow 









for Water Wells 


WING to the multiplicity of methods used by dif- 
) ferent well drilling contractors to obtain results 


which are in most cases apparently equal, one of 











the hardest tasks which face many conscientious consulting 











engineers is that of writing well specifications. The task 











is less difficult where the wells end in rock formations: but 








where the aquifer is a sand or gravel stratum, the problem 








is immediately complicated because materials and methods 








used in developing such wells differ widely and the results 








obtained are equally variant. The problem now arises 











more frequently, also, in view of the fact that proportion- 








ally more wells are being finished in sand and gravel for- 








mations than in rock strata each succeeding vear because 








of the superiority of the wells in unconsolidated forma 








tions in vield. head. cost. and quality of water. 
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rHIS DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATES THE THEORY OF - ae 
HYDRAULIC GRADIENT OR SLOPE IN A WATER WELL PRIOR TO as possible to the judgm 


At the upper left corner is a top view of the water-bearing stratum with the 
ein marked off into equally spaced cylindrical sectors. Below, one of these sectors x 
» represented as being opened up At the right is shown a cross-section of the conduct of his work squarely 
well with small pilot wells sunk to measure the water level at the outer edge of 
each sector of the sand vein, thus establishing the points of the hydraulic gradient 


Put “Drawdown” in Your Specifications 


By HOWARD O. WILLIAMS 
Assoc. M.. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Fair Specifications 


Most engineers have developed well specifications which 
cover the important details of materials to be used ang 
certain steps in construction, such as casing-off undesirab|; 
strata, seating or sealing casing at certain points, ¢ 
They have been found workable -and free from undue |i: 
tations on the contractor. Others have been carried to 
extreme where they defeat their purpose by leaving litt) 
to the contractor’s judgment, thus seriously hampering hi, 
in many cases, especially if unexpected conditions ar 
countered. Some have even gone so far as to state pra 
tically every detail of materials and methods, leaying 
nothing to the judgment of the contractor, and at the sam 
(ime requiring the contractor to guarantee the result. This 
is of course very unfair and undesirable. What should be 
aimed at is the preparati: 
of -specifications that wil 
meet sanitary requirements 
Chand al enero allow the contractor consid 

erable leeway for using his 


ve judgment, and obtain fo 


| the client a well which wil! 
deliver the required quantii 
of water as economically, d 
pendably, and permanent! 
as possible. Doing this is 
no easy task, but it can }» 
é accomplished best by keep 
ing in mind several maj 
considerations, most impor 
tant of which are: 

1. Definite specification o! 
all materials which have di- 
rect bearing on the success- 
ful completion or operatior 
of the well. 

2. Avoiding the rigid 
specification of materials o 
methods which militate un 





duly against certain bidders 
\ Sand —such as materials not man 
ufactured for the open mar 
ket or methods specially ci 
/ veloped by one or a few 

‘tea? te a contractors. 
3. Definite specification o! 
____} the results required, leaving 
details of methods as muc! 

THE NORMAI 

of the contractor, thus plac- 
ing responsibility for th 


upon his shoulders. 


of the vein during pumping at a given rate. The symbol “H” refers to “head”; 4. Provision of a pen ilty 
the symbol “Hf” refers to “friction head or loss.” It is the purpose of proper s . rq 
finishing equipment and development processes to change the nature of the portion or bonus for inferior or su 

{ the stratum adjacent to the well end, where losses are greatest, in order that perior results where such 


e permeability will be increased se that the reduction of head as the well is ] ined tl oh 
approached is less abrupt and the total reduction, or “drawdown,” thereby reduced are argely obtaine throug 
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tractors inferior or superior workmanship and 


ent. 
oiding the requirement of unreasonable guaran- 








h as guarantees of the chemical quality of the 
[he contractor cannot change the water in the va- 
rata. and any such guarantees result only in con 
The most that should be 
d as to quality of water is the obtainment of the 


and unduly high prices. 


n a certain stratum uncontaminated by other waters 
fe from pollution from surface drainage. 


Drawdown—a Temptation 


ing the past five years the writer has read at leas! 
yecifications for wells, written in most cases by first- 
ngineers, and, as fai as can be recalled, only one ol! 
They all 
something like this: “The well shall deliver so many 

and shall be tested—etc.—It shall be screened with 
een of such diameter and such length, etc.” 
s the specifications go into great detail regarding ma- 


these has mentioned the vital factor, drawdown. 


Some- 
ils. methods, ete. But not a word about drawdown ! 

What is the result? 
of recognized ability and integrity was bidding on such a 
ob and he remarked to the writer, “It’s a big temptation 


Less than a year ago a well driller 


for me to put a cheap screen in a job like that and not 
spend any time developing it, because all I have to do is 
get 500 g.p.m. even if I have to pull it down to the bottom. 
fhat’s just what some driller is likely to do and take the 
job at a low price. When will these engineers learn that it 
isn't any more reasonable to require so many g.p.m. from 

well without mentioning drawdown than to call for so 
any g.p.m. from a pump without mentioning the head?” 

lhe only answer that could be given him was to say 
that it was doubtless caused by a feeling among the engi- 
neers that they did not know how to specify the draw- 
down without danger of imposing an unfair burden on 


the hidde rs, 
A Suggested Specification 
[he writer has given this matter much consideration and 
has developed a plan which appears to have promise of 
practical value. The idea is to have the specifications read 
somewhat as follows: 


‘The well shall deliver 


g.p.m. with a drawdown not 


exceed feet at the end of a continuous pumping test 
hours duration. If the drawdown exceeds this 

amount, there shall be deducted as a penalty from the con 
ct sum due the contractor the lump sum of $ for 


ich full foot of excess drawdown. If the drawdown is less 
in the amount specified, there shall be paid to the contrac- 
as a bonus an additional lump sum of $ for each 
full foot by which the drawdown is reduced, provided, how 
er, that in no event shall the total penalty or bonus exceed 


The well shall be 


(or % of contract sum). 


[he lump sum of penalty or bonus per foot may be 
ired by the following formula: 


r 
? g-p-m./8.77 t R) K. in which 

, imount of penalty or bonus in dollars and cents 

m.=g.p.m. which will be pumped from the wel 

¥ erage hours of pumping per day 

re power rate per kwh. in dollars 

: coeficient between 1 and 10 The use of 10 would represent 
a tly less than the full capitalized saving over a life expectancy of 1 


for the well. The use of 1 would represent only 10 per cent. As a 
rvative working average, the use of 6 or 7 would be 
s the formula assumes a wire-to-water pumping efficiency of 60 per 


suggested 


a conservatively high average, which is exceeded in few deep-well 


s.) 


ng K=6, this sum is then approximately 60 per cent «f the cap 
ed 


saving or loss over a life expectancy of 15 years for the well 
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lhe engineer estimates the drawdown at a reasonable 
point based on other wells in the territory, or test wells. 
If the contractor fails to meet this. the well is worth less 
to the purchaser, lf the contractor does better than this, 
the purchaser can well afford to pay extra for it on this 
basis. because the saving in power will refund much more 
than the extra cost, and the purchaser is in addition a clear 
added to the life 


tancy ol the well when drawdown and veloc ity are mate 


gainer because several years are eX pet 
rially reduced. upkeep costs are less on both well and 
pumping equipment, and there is a greater reserve avail 
able in case of increases in future demands. 

This appears to be the most rational and scientifie solu 
tion of this problem that has appeared to date. It pro 
vides a protection for the engineer's client and a reason 
able incentive for the contractor to bring his work up to a 
high standard without placing an undue burden upon him 
It invites the contractor to use better materials and more 
thorough and efficient methods of development. It is 


worthy of the careful consideration of every engineer. 


A Typical Case 


\s an application of this, let us consider the followin 
Case, 

An industrial user will require 500 g.p.m. over an 
average pumping period of five hours per day. Specific 
capacity of one other adjacent well is found to be 20, 
and of another 2] vallons pel foot ol drawdown below 
level. 


900 g.p.m. with drawdown not to exceed 25 feet 


static Specifications on the new well will require 
Bonus 


or penalty for each foot more or less of drawdown will 


In case the well passes the required test with a draw 


down of only 18 feet. for example. the sum of $350 will 
be paid in addition to the contract price. In case the 
$250 will be deducted 


The maximum penalty or bonus 


drawdown is 30 feet. the sum of 
from the contract price 


will he 


usually not to exceed a certain percentage of his estimated 


fixed by the engineer to fit the particular case, 
cost of the job or of the contract price, probably about 
Thus, the penalty or bonus for a 
S300. 


10 or 15 per cent 


$2,000 well would not exceed $200 o1 This pre 


vents the occurrence of abnormal conditions or circum 
stances from placing an excessive burden upon the con 
tractor. In any event. the engineers client cannot lose 

[his offers a means whereby engineers may incorporate 
the factor of drawdown in their specifications to the defi 
nite advantage of their clients and with fairness to drilling 
contractors, particularly in wells finished in sand and 
which the 
used in development have such vital bearing upon the 


vield of the wells. 


eravel formations in materials and methods 


Mussolini Prefers Public Works to Doles 


In a radio messtge broadcast in America on New 
Year's Day, Premier Mussolini of Italy added his testi- 
mony to that of the growing list of statesmen and 
economists advocating increased public works activities 
Musso 


in unemployment emergencies. Said Signor 


lini: ““I am opposed to the dole. I prefer relief in the 
form of public works which substantially increase the 
efficiency of our national economic equipment. The 


dole tends to accustom the workers to idleness.” 











Some Ideas 


The Outlook for City Transit 


of What the Future May Hold for Street Railways and Other Means of | +ban 


Mass Transportation, as to Use, Equipment and Mode of Operation 


By H. U. WALLACE 










Municipal Consultant; Former General Manager, Department of Street 


URING the past ten years, numerous street-railway 
companies have failed, hundreds of miles of street- 
ear tracks have been abandoned, and a large num- 
ber of railway properties have been sold for scrap, leav- 
ing many towns without proper transportation facilities. 
l'rue, when the property has failed and been abandoned, 
some kind of transportation system has sprung up over 
night; but too often the city or town has been badly 
crippled for transportation facilities and irreparable dam- 
ige has been done to business and to property. Any town 
or city without a thoroughly organized, first-class trans- 
portation system is at 


a great disadvantage. Property 


values are adversely affected—the larger the city, the more 
seriously. 

We hear a great deal of talk today to the effect that the 
street-car is doomed and that we cannot afford to rebuild 
any street-car lines; that as fast as they wear out they 


I think that 


people who have come to this conclusion have not given 


should be abandoned and busses substituted. 


the matter as careful study as they should. 

There are many cities in the United States in which the 
street cars will continue for a great many years as the 
It is true there are 
some lines in all cities where riding has fallen off on ac- 
count of centers of population shifting, new factories 


chief method of mass transportation. 


springing up in other sections, or old factories being 
abandoned; and when the time comes to reconstruct tracks 
on these lines it will be found beneficial to substitute the 
electric coach (or trackless trolley), or the gasoline bus. 
Certain lines or portions of lines must, however, be oper- 
ated for some time at a loss, until the population increases 
on these lines. 


Varieties of Equipment 


I believe the street car, the trackless trolley, and the bus 
all have their places in the street transportation system of 
the cities. 

Street Cars.——Street-car service today to be successful 
Cars should not weigh 
They should be built as low as pos- 


must have modern equipment. 
over 30,000 pounds. 
sible to make it easy for passengers to get on and off. 
They should be well motored, should not, if possible, 
weigh more than 250 pounds per horsepower, and should 
be able to accelerate at the rate of at least 2 miles per 
hour per second. They should have good floors and com- 
fortable seats and be well lighted. 

Busses.—In establishing bus lines, care should be taken 
not to start with too large equipment, beginning generally 
with 20-passenger busses and using this size until it is 
necessary to run on closer than two minutes’ headway. It 
is better to have small busses on a frequent schedule than 
large busses with longer headway. When larger busses 
come to be required, the small busses may be used on new 





Railways, Detroit, Mich. 





lines or for feeder service. On heavy lines the 40-pas. 
senger bus is appropriate and, I believe, is sufficiently 
large to take care of any traffic that a bus line should 
handle. 

Trackless Trolleys.—The trackless trolley, or electric 
coach, can operate at high speed on any portion of the 
road within a 24-foot strip, that is, within 12 feet of each 
side of the trolley wire; at slow speed it can operate from 
15 to 18 feet from the wire. This allows the coach to pass 
other vehicles that are moving slower, and also to pull 
in to the curb to unload and pick up passengers, the same 
The trolley wire is placed half-way 
The track- 
less trolley is more economical of operation than either 
the street car or the bus. 


as gasoline busses. 


between the curb and the center of the street. 


Street Cars in Place of Subways 


There has recently been developed in Detroit a new sys- 
tem of street-car service in which the street car has be- 
come an express car and for several miles out from the 
center of the city makes only occasional stops. The local 
traffic is taken care of by busses, and there is an inter- 
change of passengers between the busses and the sireet 
cars. 

I believe that this service can be very much improved 
by cutting out the local stops in the express territory, with 
one point at each end of the express line where passengers 
may transfer from car to bus. 

With a system of progressive traffic lights, when a street 
car enters the express district and gets in step with the 
lights, it will be able to make a speed of 25 or more miles 
per hour without a stop, safely, through the entire express 
district. With traffic lights at all the corners, danger of 
accidents will be minimized. This will also speed up the 
automobile traffic on the street and increase the capacity 
of the street for all kinds of transportation service. Either 
ithe bus or the trackless trolley can be used on the pave- 
ment outside of the street-car tracks to handle local pas- 
sengers. 

This express street-car service will give people in the 
outlying districts service equal to, or better than, the sub- 
way at an enormous saving in construction costs. Of 
course this express service can be put on only where there 
is a wide roadway. 

In cities that use this system it may be necessary in the 
future either to put all the street cars underground in the 
central business district, or, better and cheaper to construct 
a number of elevated streets for automobile traffic, allow 
ing the street cars and busses to operate on the surface. 


Financing 


The advantages which the city’s borrowing capacity af- 
fords its water works, etc., ought to be extended to cover 
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portation system. In a great many instances pri- 
isportation companies are called upon to pay 
ver cent to 8 per cent for new capital (if they get 
. whereas the borrowing capacity of the munici- 
would enable cities to put money into the property 
sual municipal rate of interest. I believe it is per- 
roper that any city should own its local trans- 
) system, issuing sufficient bonds to purchase the 
system, after obtaining competent advice as to its 
nd put it in first-class condition. The city can then 
perate the system itself or contract with a com- 
ompany on a fixed-fee basis. 
nally, I believe the taxpayer should pay the inter- 
these bonds and provide for the sinking-fund re- 
ents out of taxes, and the fare charged should pay 
ling expenses and maintenance. This will reduce 
ost of a street-car ride from one to three cents below 
present cost in most cities, and in some cases even 
will be saved by this means. 


Method of Operating 


[he one important feature of the whole operation must 
be the elimination of the transportation system from poli- 
tics. There are a number of ways in which good results 
may be accomplished. One is for the city to establish a 
street-railway commission composed, say, of five members: 
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one a banker; one a lawyer; one the head of a large manu 
facturing or mercantile company; the fourth member the 
mayor of the city; and the fifth the president of the com 
pany and a practical street-railway or transportation man. 
These members would be appointed by the mayor, and at 
the expiration of each one’s term of service, the mayor 
would nominate a new member of the commission subject 
to the approval of the other members. 

There should be a fund to take care of any operating 
and maintenance expenses that the fare might fail to pro- 
vide for, the fare to be automatically increased whenever 
this fund got below half of its original amount, and auto 
matically decreased whenever the fund should become 50 
per cent greater than originally 


Contract Operation 


If the city desires to contract with a competent operat 
ing firm to supervise the operation of the utility, it should 
agree with this firm on a fixed fee per annum, in most 
cases not to exceed $50,000 per year and expenses, decreas 
ing with the size of the property to possibly a minimum of 
$5.000 in a town of approximately 50,000 people. The 
city should have a commission to approve the annual 
budget, specify the service desired, and authorize the in 
crease in rates when necessary: a competent railway ex 


pert should be a member. 


Capacity and Economy of Various Forms 


of Transit in Cities 


HERE is an economic boundary to the use of private 

automobiles in cities which is created by their own 

trafic interference as street capacity is absorbed. 
This boundary moves out from the center as the city ex- 
pands, and results in throwing a continually increasing 
burden on the public transit facilities. Nothwithstanding 
the facilities offered for suburban residence by wide roads 
leading to the outer territory, surveys in 192], 1926 and 
the traffic survey of 1930 show that about 90 per cent of 
the population of the Detroit region stays within reach of 
the public transportation facilities, and that those facilities 
carry two-thirds of the persons moving to and from work 
in the rush hours, and to and fro in business and shopping 
and recreational activities in the other hours of the day. 


Wider Thoroughfares Benefit Public Facilities 


\ well-planned system of major thoroughfares of ade- 
quate width is of equal importance to the public transit 
facilities. It has been demonstrated that under similar 
trathe conditions in a street 72 feet wide, street cars move 
at a speed of 10.6 m.p.h., in a 100-foot street at 12. m.p-h., 
in a 120-foot street at 14.4 m.p.h., a betterment of 36 per 
cent in favor of the 120-foot thoroughfare. It is possible, 
also, in a 120-foot street to put the street-car facilities 
in a safer and more accessible position by moving them 
from the center lanes to the third lane from the curb. In 
this position the car rider has to cross only one moving 
trafic lane to reach a safety platform which also serves 
as an isle of refuge for pedestrians crossing the street. 


By MAJOR JOHN P. HALLIHAN 
Chief Engineer, 
Detroit Rapid Transit Commission 


This arrangement permits through traffic in the center 
lanes of the street to continue moving without endangering 
passengers boarding the cars or creating interference with 
street-car movement. A similar arrangement may be ap- 
plied to the 204-foot street if carried into the city through 


areas where cross-streets must be left open 
Capacity of Various Forms of Transit in Cities 


\ well-balanced plan of passenger service will make use 
of the various forms of transit to the limit of their re 
spective usefulness. 

The respective value of the various facilities has been 
given prolonged and careful study by the Rapid Transit 
Committee of the American Electric Railway Associa 
tion. 

This committee has calculated from theoretical prem 
ises, checked by records of actual performance, the prac 
tical capacity in passengers carried in the maximum hour 
in half of a 100-foot street when used by the various forms 
of passenger transport. 

When the street is given over entirely to automobiles, its 
maximum carrying capacity in one direction in three lanes 
is 4,100 passengers, compared with 7,305 as the maximum 
observed capacity of one lane of busses; with 13,500 maxi 
mum for one lane of street cars; with 60,000 as the ca 
pacity of a local rapid-transit track, and with 100,000 to 
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120,000 as the capacity of one local and one express track. 
It is apparent that if we wish to secure the widest use 
of the automobile. we must provide ample roadway space. 
When that provision becomes unattainable at reasonable 
cost, then we have reached the economic limit of the use 
of automobiles in city streets. and must turn to facilities 
occupying less street space and capable of transporting a 
greater volume of passengers in the same period of time. 
When the volume increases beyond the capacity of the sur- 
face facilities, then mass transportation on rapid-transit 
trains on an exclusive right-of-way must be provided. 
Ordinarily the economic limit also coincides with the 
point where the differential between the cost of a rapid- 
transit facility on the surface and the cost of the same fa- 
cility in an underground structure becomes insufficient to 


buy the right-of-way needed for the wide one-level street. 
Elevated Roadways 


It has been frequently stated that the space sought for 
increased use of automobiles might be best obtained by 
the creation of elevated roadways. This might be the case 
if the construction cost of the elevated structure were the 
to add 
the cost of settlement of claims of damage to property by 
The total 
cost may exceed considerably the cost of securing addi- 


only thing to be considered. But it is necessary 


reason of deprivation of light, air and access. 


tional right-of-way on the street level with its many alt- 


tendant advantages, present and future. As a matter o! 
fact, it is generally necessary to acquire additional width 
on the surface level before the construction of elevated 
roadways becomes practicable. 

Under the conditions that usually prevail in the heart 
of cities when excess space is sought for automobiles, the 
ultimate aim is to bring more people into the district of 
greatest activity. Measured by the yardstick of passenger- 
carrying capacity, elevated roadways are less efficient than 
superhighways or elevated railways. 

\ study of the comparative advantages in amount of 
passenger transportation created at maximum capacily of 
an elevated five-lane motor roadway. an elevated two-track 
railway for rapid-transit operation, and a superhighway 
204 feet wide over routes of the same length—12.5 miles 
Detroit, 

is least valuable as a 


serving the same territory in indicated 


that the elevated 


very 
clearly roadway 


passenger carrier and the most costly per unit of pas- 
senger transport created. 

This is not to say that the elevated roadway is not suf- 
ficient in its proper field, which appears to be as a high- 


speed artery between cities of importance. 


Saturation of Street Space 


The intensive building development in the central busi- 
ness district, characteristic of all our cities, always ac- 
companied by a further concentration of financial, mer- 
cantile, hotel and theatrical activities, results ultimately 
in saturation of the available street space in the shopping 
hours as well as in the morning and evening peak hours. 
The result of such saturation is te ulate the creation 
of business sub-centers in residenaal neighborhoods at 
the junction of important thoroughfares served by public 
facilities and easily accessible to automobile traffic. 

The sub-centers rapidly take on in a lesser degree the 
characteristics of the central area in point of concentration 
of mercantile and other activities, setting up new currents 
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of travel which avoid the central congested ar, - 
natural consequence is to retard the growth of : 
in the downtown area. Creation of parking Space is ef. 
fective as a remedy only up to the point of satur 
the travel lanes in the streets. 


1 of 
Beyond that point resto, 
tion of accessibility requires the creation of mass (ransi 
facilities operating independently of surface tra 
terference. 

This process ol absorption of street space is fan ir to 
New York and Chicago. Detroit 
In the year from 1924 to 1925 traffic in and 
out of the downtown business district 


It has been in process in 
for five years. 
increased | | per 
cent, in the next three years at the rate of 2.6 per cent 
per year, and in the succeeding two years at the rate of |.3 
per cent per year; or. it had reached a point of practical 
saturation. 


Economy of Mass Transit Facilities 


The average fare on urban railways is now about 8! 
cents. and on busses 10 cents, irrespective of lengeth of 
route. The average cost of running an automobile is noy 
about 6 '2 cents per mile. If we assume an average dis 
tance of five miles from the outer limit of dense trafhy 
to the center of business activities, then the motorist pays 
32 cents in his private automobile—excluding parking 
charges—-for the same ride that he can get on the publi 
facilities for a maximum of 10 cents. 

The advantage that he gains in comfort and exclusiy: 
ness is being constantly reduced by the cumulative effect 
of the increase in traffic density, the attendant reduction in 
speed, and the abolition of free parking space, until finally 4 
it disappears altogether and the use of the automobile be- 
comes an inconvenience and a waste of time. When this 
occurs. the motorist will be greatly disappointed if he fails ; 
to find ample and cheap garage facilities available fo 
his car at the terminus of the wide roads and a compre- 
hensive transit facility equally available to carry him as a 
passenger to any point within the area of industrial and 
business activity and to continue to answer his various 
transport needs throughout the business day. 


It is the intent of the Detroit plan to accomplish this 
result with its system of high-speed motorways in the 
outer area and a limited system of rapid-transit trunk lines 
coordinating on a universal fare with the surface rail and 
bus facilities in the inner area. It expects to realize the 
greatest economy in expenditure by thus utilizing each ele 
ment of transportation in its particular field to the limit 
of its efficiency on a predetermined and balanced plan. 


Eprrortat Note.—-The foregoing article comprises the concluding po! 
tion of an address on “The Economics of City Traffic and Transportation 
delivered before the Institute of Traffic Engineers, in New York, January 
20. 1931. Copies of this paper and of others delivered at the Januar 
meeting are obtainable on application to Hawley S. Simpson, Secretary 
Treasurer, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
4 news item regarding the organization of the Institute appears on pag 


112 of this issue 


Important Articles on Traffic and Transportation 
to Appear in the 1931 Municipal Index: 


Planning Highways and Street Intersections to Meet Modern Tr 
Needs, by Burton W. Marsh, Traffic Engineer of the city of Philadelp! 

Methods for Studying Traffic Control Problems, by Dr. Miller Met 
tock and Dwight M. McCracken. of the Albert Russel Ersh 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research 

The Economics of Traffic and Transportation Facilities in Urban Ar 
by Charles Gordon, Managing Director, American Electric Railwa) 
Association 

Airport Planning, by Colonel Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secret 
of Commerce for Aeronautics, United States Department of Comm 









construction of the New Otay-San Diego 
Water Line Steel Pipe Welded Into Long Sections 


on the Job 













lhe 


gallons daily. but lMprovements alt the Morena and Bat 


Rive old wooden line had i capacity ol 10.000,.000 






rett reservoirs make it necessary for the new line to handle 


about 17,000,000 gallons daily In the future, boostet 







pumps will be installed to raise this capacity to 25,000,000 





gallons pel day. two and one-half times the present ca 






pacity 






Approximately 86,000 linear feet of electric arc welded 





steel pipe will be used in this new water line. About 






half of this footage will be 40-inch pipe, and the other 






half 36-inch pipe. Varving thicknesses of plate are used 






in the fabrication of this pipe. Of the 40-inch pipe, about 
31,000 feet will be made of 3/16-inch plate; about 11,000 
feet of 14-inch plate; and 830 feet of 5/16-inch plate 
Of the 36-inch pipe, 21.5600 feet will be of 3/16-inch 
plate: 13,340 feet of 14-inch plate; 4,910 feet of 5/ 16-inch 
plate. and 3.100 feet of °x-inch plate These varying 









thicknesses were necessary to meet the varving pressure 






requirements. All of the pipe used in this line was manu 
factured by the Western Pipe and Steel Co., of San 


Francisco. 








In the construction of this line it was necessary to 






tunnel through four large hills. These tunnels were cut 
615 feet high and 6 feet wide. The longest tunnel is 


2.150 feet long. 















MAKING A TIE-IN WELD 


Note the roughness of the terrain 





Electrically Welded Pipe Used 






All the pipe used in this line was of the electrically 





welded steel type, and. with the exception of that for the 






HE phenomenal growth, both in territory and popu- tunnel, all was dipped in hot asphaltum and wrapped 
lation, of the city of San Diego, Calif., within the with special felted fabric. The pipe for the tunnels was 





last 20 years has repeatedly brought that city face dipped but not wrapped. When the city of San Diego 





to face with a problem of furnishing 





1 water supply in keeping with its 






rapid increase. For this reason the 






city has recently made the third 





major improvement since 19]14—the 






construction of a large transmission 


line known as the Otay-San Diego 








line, which is to bring water from 






the Otay reservoir, a distance of ap- 






proximately 19 miles. This new line 






s onstructed of steel pipe fabri- 






cated by the electric arc welding 





















I he new steel pipe line is to re- 






pla a wood-stave line which has 
een in service since 1901. It will 






lave a somewhat greater carrying 






ity due to its larger diameter 








; reater pressure capacity. The 
new line will bring water directly 
ir the Otay reservoir to Univer- 






Heights reservoir, and indirectly 







, 





the Morena and Barrett reser- 
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pipe, cast iron pipe, and concrete. No bids 


ceived for concrete pipe, and only one for cast iron pipe. 
lt is presumed that this is due to the varying and high 


pressure heads encountered on the line, and the difficulties 


characteristics of the terrain. 
number 


presented by the rugged 
There great 


angles in the line. 


vertical 
It is estimated that the savings afforded 
by the welded steel pipe if placed at compound interest 
would amount to a sum sufficient to duplicate the line in 
twelve 


were a of horizontal and 


years. This carried on for the life of the pipe, 


which is estimated to be between forty and fifty 


years, 
would mean a saving of several millions of dollars. 
Fabricating the Pipe 
All joints on the line were arc welded. The pipe is 


heavy ier 


equipped with hell-and-spigot 


joints On_ the 


FANE county, the familiar “dark continent of American 
| politics,” is experiencing some significant, though local- 
ized, symptoms of political improvement. 

With the adoption of the manager form of government by 
Arlington County, Va., at a recent election, spread of the 
manager plan, now in effect in 442 cities, to counties, is defi- 
nitely under way, according to Dr. Russell Forbes, Professor 
of Government at New York University and Secretary of the 
National Municipal League. . 

(Arlington County voted for a change in government by two 
to one, and for the county manager plan, in the event of a 
change, by about five to one. 
1932. 


The plan will go into effect 
January 1, 

Other counties which are experimenting with the manager 
plan in one form or another include Alamac, Cleveland, David- 
son, Guilford and Robeson Counties in North Carolina; and 
Albemarle, Augusta, Fairfax, 
\ Irginia. 


and Pittsylvania Counties in 

In Ohio another phase of county betterment has come to 
the fore in the form of a constitutional amendment proposed 
by a state-wide conference of representatives from the various 
commercial, civic, agricultural and other associations of the 
state, called together by the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 

Much of the incentive for a change regarding county gov- 
ernment in Ohio has come from Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County, where that city is situated, and where there has been 
considerable discussion about unifying the governmental or- 
ganization. 

As the Citizen’s League of Cleveland says: 

“The Cleveland probably 
nearly one community, geographically, financially 


metropolitan district is more 


and so- 


cially, than any similar metropolitan area in the country. 
Yet it finds itself divided into 12 cities and 43 villages for 


administrative purposes. 

“Fifteen years ago the Citizens’ League began the agitation 
for a reorganization of government in the Cleveland metro- 
politan area in the interests of efficiency and economy. Every 
proposal submitted to the General Assembly has met with the 
vigorous opposition of the public officials and the local weekly 
newspapers in the suburban area. A Regional Government 
Committee of 400 was organized three years ago, which 
sought relief in a modified form, but this legislation was 
also opposed by the same interests.” 

The proposed constitutional amendment would supersede 
Article X, relating to county government. If adopted, it would 
give the General Assembly power to legislate in this regard. 





CITY 





asked for bids for the pipe, specifications for three kinds 
of pipe were invited; that is, for electrically welded steel 


were re- 
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pipe two beads are used, and all joints are » 


both the inside and the outside. The pipe secti 


1s 
general rule are about 30 feet long, but vary th 
terrain. It is lined up and are welded in secti: thes 
tied into the main line. Stable are welders manuf. tyred 
by The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio, w: ised 
on this line. 

The use of the electric arc welding process in the faby; 
cation of this line not only kept the cost to a minimun 
but also made it strong and rigid. In a test of 10 miles 
of this line, during construction, only one major leak was 


found. The sharpness of the turns and the roughnes 
of the terrain were no difficulty for this type construction, 
and required no special precautions or special constructed 
pipe. 
itself successful through extensive use and inexhaustih|; 


Are welded construction of pipe lines has proved 


tests. These lines have been used for all types of liquids 
and gases. 









't would enable rural counties to adopt a form of gover 
ment which the people want, and would enable urban cour 
ties to frame and adopt their own forms of government and 
to exercise municipal home rule powers within the county 
but only with the consent of the separate municipalities and 
townships. 

The text of the proposal is in part as follows: 


ARTICLE X 


Counties and Rural Municipalities 

Section 1 The General Assembly 
tle government of counties, and may by general law provide alternative 
forms of county government. No alternative form shall become operatiy 
in any county until submitted to the electors thereof and approved by 
majority of those voting thereon under regulations established by genera 
law 

Seetion 2. The General Assembly shall provide by general law a method 
for the formation of rural municipalities, and shall define the powers 
which may be exercised by them. Such law shall provide one or more 
pans of government optional with rural municipalities, and the manner in 
a rural municipality may frame and adopt or amend its own plan 
o. government in lieu of any statutory plan 

Section 3. Any county may become a charter county by framing and 
a ‘opting a charter in the manner provided in this Article. A charter 
county shall be a body politic and corporate, with authority to exercis 
a'l powers vested by the constitution and laws of Ohio in municipalities 
Except to the extent provided in charters adopted under Section 7 of this 
Article, no county shall have authority within any municipality or within 
any township (exclusive of municipal territory therein) to exercise any 
power not possessed by virtue of general laws relating to counties and 
county officers, unless the municipality or township shall have given its 
assent to such exercise. The General Assembly shall prescribe by genera! 
aw the modes by which such assent may be given; but such modes sha 
not be applicable in the case of any municipality which by its charter 
prescribes another mode or modes therefor; the rights of initiative and 
referendum shall be secured to the people in respect of every measuré 
giving such assent. : 

Section 4. A county charter shall provide the form of government o! 
the county, shall determine which of its officers shall be elected and the 
manner of their election, and shall provide for the exercise by the inty 
of all powers and for the discharge by it of all duties appertaining by 


shall provide by general law for 


which 


aw to countics and county officers. A county charter may provide for 
the establishment within the county of administrative districts and lor 
cifferent rates of county taxation among the several municipalities, town 


ships, and administrative districts. 

Section 7. In addition to possessing the powers granted by the pre 
ceding sections of this Article any charter county having as many 4s 
one million inhabitants may in its charter provide for the organization 
of such county as a municipal corporation under an appropriate designa 
tion. and for the exercise by such county, either exclusively or concurrently, 
of -all or of any designated powers vested by the constitution or laws 0! 
Ohio in municipalities. But no charter or amendment thereto including 
provisions for the organization of such county as a municipal corpora 
or for the exercise by such county of any such powers shall be ad 
unless approved by a majority of those voting thereon (1) in an) 
having as many as sixty per centum of the inhabitants of the « 
2) in the county outside of such city; and (3) in each of a major 
the combined total of municipalities and townships in such county (not 
including within any township any part of its area lying within a muni 
cipality). Not more than six residents of any one municipality or t wr 
ship in any such county shall be elected to the charter commission thereo! 












Covernmentally 
Supported Service 
in Which Millions of 
Kroner Are Invested 
and Which Is Being 
Extended Throughout 
Norway 





N Ne public baths are an 
institution ranked in importance 
with the church, the administra- 


tion of city affairs, the administra- 


rway. 


tion of justice, hospitals and sani- 
tation. and the schools; and, like 
these other public services, the 


are financed from tax funds 
The institutions 
wholly as a 


baths 





and public loans. 
ire regarded almost 
public health promotion measure. 
To them is attributed the fact that 
mortality the cities of 
that country are appreciably lower 
than those for the rural regions, according to Einar 5. 
Ween, Chief Manager of the Corporation Baths of Oslo. 
Mr. Ween, who is also Secretary of the Norway Baths As- 
sociation, and a member of the International Association 
for Public Baths 
Association for Hygiene and Baths), presented recently 
before the annual meeting of the German Public Baths 
\ssociation a paper in which he outlined this development 
in Norway with particular reference to his own city. 

In Oslo alone, he 5,700,000 Norwegian 
kroner are invested in public baths, a total which will be 
increased to 8,700,000 kroner (about $3,250,000) when 
work now under way is completed. As part of the pro- 
gram for facilities to keep pace with the constantly in- 
creased use, the city several years ago undertook the re- 
modeling of its famous Torgvaten baths, erected in 1862. 
Characteristic of the progressive spirit of all expansion 
work in this field were visits made by public officials to 
Holland, England, and Germany for the purpose of study- 
ing the most modern bath establishments in those coun- 
tries; and the architectural competitions for bathhouse 
designs which followed. The remodeled establishment 
will be completed in the autumn of 1931, and will then 
include steam baths, slipper baths, spray baths, and a 
modern, 


figures for 


(as well as a member of the American 


reported, 


sanitary swimming pool. 
third part of the building was completed in May, 
1928. During its first year’s service, it was patronized by 
842.000 bather arly half of wl on . The 
42, yathers, nearly half of whom were women. rT 
first quarter of 1929 showed a record attendance of 214,- 
158 patrons, while the corresponding period of 1930 
showed a 19 per cent increase, with a total of 253,590 
patrons, 
(he city has a number of other public baths, and two 
lic swimming pools, one of which is used jointly fo 
pul wimming pool f whicl 1 jointly for 
public and school uses. Another substantial establish- 


ment is now under construction, with combined public 
bath and swimming facilities. 


The swimming pool, owing 


*ublic Baths in Oslo for Health’s Sake 
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4 MODERN NORWEGIAN 


PLUNGI 


to climatic conditions, is still largely an innovation in 


steam and other hot-room baths being, historical- 
ly, a national custom. 


Norway, 
Now that pools are being introduced 
in connection with public baths and public school baths, 
a high standard of sanitation is being effected, with filtra- 
tion, chlorination, and other purification measures adopted, 

It is estimated that during 1931, 1,500,000 public baths 
can be provided by the city; 884,000 of them hot baths, 
325,000 baths, 240,000 baths—a_ total 
which Mr. Ween presents as being not inconsiderable for 
260,000 inhabitants. 


sea and school 


a city of 


Revenue Policy 


It is that some of these baths are 
elaborate and expensive in character, and are charged for 


proportionately. Receipts from the municipal bath estab- 


interesting to note 


therefore, cover all and 
overhead, and provide for the large numbers of free baths 
The latter 
baths, baths for the unemployed, ete. 

The Bath 
the active executive, 
to those of the 
more vital to the welfare of the public. 


lishments, operating expenses 


given. include most of the sea and open-air 
which Mr. Ween is 
was formed in 1922, with aims similar 
but with a function 

This is by reason 
large country with a small popula- 


Norway Association, of 


American Association, 
of Norway's being a 
extent still lacking in modern home 
The 


closer cooperation between the state and communities, and 


tion, and to a large 


sanitary facilities. Association actively promotes 
aid to new baths in town and country dis- 
Norway. It t 
showing bath 
and has mapped out a plan for combined school 
Meantime 
doing a large and important work in educating the small 
town and rural population to the necessity for physical 


cleanliness, working chiefly through the country schools. 


gives financial 


tricts throughout has compiled statistics 


existing provisions for the country as a 


WwW hole. 


and public baths to meet existing needs. it is 















Safety on the World's Streets 


By Means of Traffic Planning and Control 


ee 


IN BERLIN 


Dogs are not permitted to run 
loose. This is one of the re. 
finements of planning for 
pedestrian safety as well as 
for safety of the hunde. The 
animal owner does not have 
to read to be able to under. 
stand the signs 


MIRRORS FOR MOTORISTS IN PARIS 


The large mirrors erected on many street corners are 
not designed primarily to appeal to the vanity of 
Parisians but to safeguard their lives at dangerous 
intersections. A typical installation is illustrated 


PROTECTION FOR PEDESTRIANS IN 
STOCKHOLM 


Here is a glimpse of one of the few cities in the 

world where special street signals have been installed 

to control the movement of travelers afoot. The 

system is proving efficient in lowering traffic accident: 
in crowded districts 








Here and There 


WITH TRAFFIC OFFICERS 


IN KANSAS CITY, MO. IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The idiosynecracies of the 

‘ : weather are tempered for 

gives special attention to the traffic officers by of- 

his friends at crossings ficially designated uni- 
forms 


Captain Newton Reynolds 


ALSO IN PARIS 


When cold winds begin to 

blow there, the traffic 

towers are heated by gas 

piped from the street-light 
ing supply 


A PIONEER IN FRANCE 


The first woman to do po- 
lice traffic duty in France 
is on the force in the re- 
sort city of Le Tourquet, 
where she has the station 
of honor in front of the 
Grand Casino 


TURKEY, 
MODERN STYLE 


The police officer shown 
at the left spends his days 
standing guard over the 
one traffic signal installed 


so far in Stamboul 
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Motor Age Highwa s 


The map at the left is reproduced 
from a larger print recenti» pub. 
lished by the New Jersey State High. 
way Department. It shows th» pro. 
posed highways and main conn -cting 
roads in the vicinity of the new Had. 
son River Bridge. Inspection dis. 
closes types of intersections. 


The plans below show severa! such 
types of intersections. The following 
notes accompany the Highway De. 
partment’s group of plans of these 
and twelve other special intersections 
constructed or recently designed for 
the New Jersey State Highway System, 

All islands within roadway width have low 
curb. 

Later designs show roadway island curb 12 
feet wide. of white concrete, and interior of 
island of black concrete. 

Islands are floodlighted in direction of traf. 
fie. 

Interior of traffic circles in one plane 

Maximum bank '2-inch per foot. 

All surfaces of concrete. 

All widths shown indicate distance between 
eurbs. 
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fraffie Situation 





Va. 







Richmond, 







The Traffie Survey recently 
completed by the National 






Safety Council for the city of 






Richmond, Va., made by the 






Council as a community serv- 






ice and as a means of broaden- 






ing its own understanding of 






the complex, present-day street 






traffic accident problem, is 


presented in published form 







as representing a new advance 






in traffic survey making. The 






illustrations on this page are 






from the section devoted to 






the parking problem, to which 






especial attention has been 






paid, and the section on load- 






ing platform requirements. 









The photograph is a typical view of traffic in Sixth Street looking 





a north from Broad. It shows how a vehicle entering an angle parking stall 








20 CARS PARKED i a R 
LANES OF 
MOVING 
a eee a. The chart (left) shows how angle parking leaves only two lanes of 


obstructs all movement in a single line of moving traffic. 










moving traffic on a 50-foot roadway; and how one of these is blocked 
COMPARISON OF ANGLE AND PARALLEL PARKING when a vehicle is approaching or leaving a curb. Parallel parking at its 


SO fect Readwoy with otf Vehicles Property Pa 







worst is shown to obstruct the street no more than angle parking at its 





best: angle parking accommodates more vehicles, but does so at the 







34CARS PARKEDit#*;” TWO LANES OF | 


TD eneorwing Veale MOVING TRAFFIC expense of moving traffic. 









Toran of Restway 









The specifications for a raised safety zone at a street car stop (shown 






below) are in accordance with recommendations of the American En- 







gineering Council. 


UUddeddd@@ECM_“: 


Sidewalk Building line 









































Parked 
Stopping, standing and parking of vehicles prohibited — ~{ — Automobi 
PING , J P g Pp Curb, “| 
} i =f 
‘ ' ' 
| =< | Wot sess tha Safety zone /ong ' 
= H Not / 
© } 1 traffic lon Loree rot) ® - of'5n pas ed enough to load usual ag maa zon 
2 ‘ or SFE in. raised 5to7 in, 5-in pore apa number of cars eleace 
H 4 Cleorence Width af 
ce ef focer fin eos f Lt. : _ §End of safety zone pro- 
— 5 \ fected by obstruction _\ 
U ot least 3% feet high 





“QSfondard Sarety Zone ™ 
sign in yellow and black 





Flashing yellow signa/ 





Boulder City—the Proposed Model Town 


Near the Hoover Dam 


By 5. R. DE BOER 


Landseape Architect and City Planner 


O build the great dam known as the Hoover Dam 
across the Black Canyon of the Colorado River and 
store behind it some thirty million acre-feet of 

water, many preliminary operations are necessary. Among 
these are the building of a railroad to the top of the pro- 
posed dam, a highway to the same point and the housing 
of the men employed on construction during the seven or 
more years that the work will last, as well as the housing 
of the permanent employees afterwards. 

The site of the dam and of the lake is in the arid region 
known as the Nevada desert about thirty miles east of Las 
\ epas, Nev 
the usual desert growth of mesquite and creosote bush, 


The area is devoid of all vegetation except 


and until survey operations began, was wholly uninhabited. 

Perhaps nothing expresses so well the interest our Fed- 
eral Government is taking in city planning as the fact that 
both Secretary of Interior Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur and 


Reclamation Commissioner Dr. Elwood Mead concluded 


that the town in which the employees must live for 
many years during and after construction should be jo) 
only livable, but attractive as well, and laid out accord. 
ing to modern city planning principles. Boulder City js 
not expected to become a big city but, small as it may be. 
it is expected to become an object lesson in the planning 
of cities. 

The dual character of the proposed town made its design 
difficult. At the outset it was decided that the town plan 
must be such that it could house a maximum number of 
people during the construction period and could be re. 
duced to a smaller town after the construction period js 
past, when only permanent employees are left. This was 
worked out by using two concentric circles for residentia| 
areas, of which the inner circle will comprise the perma- 
nent housing area if the population is not large enough 
after construction is completed to require the use of both 


areas. 


View Or 
CITY, NEVADA 
2 Depastment 
Be e Re 


BOULDER 


U DS 
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Location and Topography 


ition of the site was no easy matter by itself. 
elongs to the Nevada desert and is extremely 
The immediate neighborhood of the dam 
With 
within walking distance available, other sites 
ned. The selected site is 1,200 feet higher than 
f the dam and some 10 degrees cooler in summer 
sites. It is the only place where the soil is 


mer. 
nous, and no good site was found here. 


ther locations the soil consists of 60 per cent 
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crushed rock mixed with fine sand. 
it is pure sand. 


On the selected site 
The site has a very attractive location 
overlooking the lake and mountains behind it and has 
good facilities for drainage. 

The topography of this site consists of a saddle between 
small hills with a large area of an even and gentle slope 
extending fanlike to the south. The saddle is 1,200 feet 
above the proposed lake and overlooks it. The plan of 
the city is built on this topography. 


Principles of Design 


It was decided at the outset that the following fuanda- 








GENERAL PLAN 
BOULDER CITY, NEVADA 
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mental ideas in city planning should be embodied in this 
plan: 


4. Street Plan 


|. Direct connections of all residential areas with central 
business section. 

2. Business streets and through traffic 
rated 

) No parking of autos to be allowed on the streets, but 
provision made for off-street parking. 

t \lley loading and unloading spaces provided for. 

5. All block corners cut off for greater visibility. 

6. Carefully studied street 


streets to be sepa- 


widths. 


Zoning 
| The 
business, and industrial zones. 
2 Architectural control to supersede most of the provi- 
sions of zoning ordinances. 


usual division of the town area into residential 


Parks, Playgrounds, Schools, Public Buildings 

1. Space for play in every residential block. 

2. A belt of forest trees to encircle the whole town and 
make a definite boundary for first unit of town. 

3. A second belt of open space to consist of airport and 
golf course to make an outer boundary of the town. 

1. Systematic provision for all play facilities, 
baseball, tennis, ete. 

5. Definite location of all public and semi-public buildings 
so as to make them an integral part of the city. 

6. Grouping of all churches. 

7. Location of large tourist hotel on sightly spot near the 


town. 


football, 


General Plan 


Between two small hills there is a wide saddle over- 
On this saddle the Gov- 
The Government group 


looking the valley and lake site. 
ernment buildings will be located. 
consists of three buildings. These buildings, together with 
the Town Hall and the Post Office, will form a civic center. 
The Government Office Building is the center of the city. 
Three major boulevards focus on it, making a main street 
arrangement more or less like that of Washington, D. C. 

This group of official buildings is formal in character, 
but the open park between the two outer boulevards is 
meant as an informal foreground sloping to the city. The 
building group is located in such a way that all buildings 
face the lake vista. 


Business District 


The business district is arranged in a series of open 
squares. These open plazas are partly for automobile 
parking and partly for architectural effect. The total 
provision for off-street automobile parking will accom- 
modate 1,430 autos. This will be sufficient for a town 
considerably larger than Boulder City is expected ever to 
become. The central parts of the plazas are treated with 
grass and trees. This will give a touch of natural green 
to the mall and at the same time reserve additional space 
for auto parking if this should become necessary. The 
open squares lend themselves to unusual architectural de- 
sign and with careful control in this direction they are ex- 
pected to become very unusual and attractive. 

Along the alleys of the business blocks the usual pro- 
vision in zoning ordinances for loading and unloading 
space has been worked into the ground plan rather than 
having it provided for by law. All stores will be arcaded 
over the sidewalk to provide shelter from the severe sun- 
light. By making this provision for all buildings, there is 
no argument in regard to one store’s being more visible 


than another. 


An attempt will be made to group stores 
This is in accordance with 
ess of natural zoning now going on in nearly 


character together. 


The next step in zoning development undoul 
include provision to aid this natural process. | 


ly 
Boulder 
City it will mean that all stores for wearing apparel yw i 
be located in one part of the central square, al] 

food in bulk in another part, all stores for fur: 
hardware in another section. All printing estab 

small laundries, shoe repair, ete., will occupy a 
square. All automobile service houses, filling 


garages, etc., will face the main arteries of traffi 


Residential Zones 


An apartment house section adjoins the business sectio, 


The various apartment buildings head long residentia| 
blocks meant for multiple-family dwellings. These blocks 
are 900 feet in length. It is expected to have garages built 
on to the houses with entrances from the main street, and 
the living rooms of the houses facing the middle of the 
block, which will be kept open. 


is to be used for a playground. 


The center of the block 
The long block is cut in 
the middle by a walkway which continues from one block 
to the next. 

A belt of forest trees surrounds the first tier of resi. 
dential blocks. This belt has a double purpose. [|r js 
meant as a definite boundary for the city in case it is ne 
essary to reduce the city after the construction of the dar 
The main purpose, however, is in the parkway feature it 
creates. It will have a park road leading through it, but 
otherwise will be a forest for recreation only. 

Beyond the forest belt is a zone for single-family dwell. 
A new type of design is worked out here. Instead 
of the usual system of blocks, tracts of fifty acres and 
more are taken as units. The only major streets for these 
tracts are the boundary streets. From these wide streets 
secondary driveways in the shape of a capital \, or in 
places a capital U, are taken off. The interior of the \’s 
is to be kept open for grass and planting. The space it- 
self, however, is part of the lot on which the house is built. 
The driveway has an easement over the lot. 

With this treatment, every home is fronting on a major 
street and yet is far enough away from it to be safe from 
all commotion, dust and fumes, and danger of the traffic 
road. Private garage roads are taken off from the drive- 
ways. 

Every group holds eighteen residences. The groups 
front on the surrounding streets on all four sides of the 
tract. This leaves an open space in the middle of the tract. 
This space is reserved for play use. Every group is con- 
nected with this play space by a walk. 

Regardiess of the fact that with this treatment more 
ground per family is available, a good-size playground 's 
reserved and every home is placed in a more or less path: 
like setting. In spite of these advantages, the per-lot cos! 
for this treatment is less than this cost in the usual block 
This is due to the elimination of many streets, 


ings. 


division. 
with pavements, walks, alleys, etc. 


Schools, Churches, Hotels 


A grade school is located on the forest belt, and a high 
school is proposed on a similar location also fronting 00 
the forest. Near the high school is the main athletic field. 
The schools are away from the traffic lines and are 4 
nearly central to their districts as is possible. 
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ites are reserved for churches. These sites are 
st of the town where the main street leaves the 
ect with the Hoover Dam road. The thought 
worked out that church buildings should be 
s to aid the beauty of the city and also that they 
proximity to each other in order to stimulate 
s activity of the city. 
site has been reserved east of the churches 
hotel. This hotel is connected with the forest 
| the city and is on a high knoll around which 
treet circles. The commercial hotels are in the 
listrict fronting on the open park. 


Industrial Zone, Railroad Station 


ustrial zone is at the west of the city. With the 
south winds, smoke and fumes from this dis- 
The railroad 
enters the city along the main highway. The industrial 
zone is at one side with very easy switch connections. 


be carried away from the city. 


[he railroad station is at the western end of the main 
street. With this building at one end and a church at the 
other end, the main street is given closed vistas. The rail- 
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road station is within very easy reach of the business dis- 
trict. It is on one of the main traffic boulevards and be- 
comes an integral part of the esthetic side of the city. 


Airport, Golf Course 


Encircling the city on the south and beyond the one- 
family residential zone, ground is reserved for an airport 
and a golf course. The airport is on the main highway 
entering the city, adjoining the railroad line and on the 
border between the industrial area west of the railroad 
and the residential area east of it. 

The golf course forms the other half of the open space 
encircling the city on the south. A golf house is placed at 
the extreme end of the central boulevard. Space is re- 
served for a second golf course near the tourist hotel. 

The plans as briefly outlined above were approved by 
Walter, Chief Engineer of the Bureau of 


Reclamation, and engineers under his direction are now 


Raymond F. 


staking out street lines and water lines, and are rushing 
all preliminary work in order that the buildings may be 
completed and ready for use at the time construction work 


on the dam begins. 


Airport Zoning and Eminent Domain 


Important Official Conclusions and Recommendations 


HERE is a feeling that to require public or semi-pub- 
ah lic airports to pay for contiguous land or rights in 

the air space immediately above it, in order to ob- 
tain safe avenues of approach, is imposing an undue burden 
upon an infant industry of the utmost service to the commu- 
nity. Those holding this view point out that other forms of 
transportation have been given analogous facilities without 
payment and ask that similar laws be passed for the benefit 
ol aeronautics. 

“It is true that for giving the air traveler the right, without 
expense to him, to pass through the space immediately above 
the land contiguous to the airport, and, similarly, for the re- 
moval of obstacles in the approach to the port, or marking 
them, there are analogies in many branches of our law. 
The closest of these is the right to pass through navigable 
water over privately owned land beneath it. 

“It is realized that an analogy is merely an argument for 
the existence of a right, but not in itself a sufficient proof of 
it. The law and public opinion with regard to rights in land 
under navigable water have a long history behind them, dur- 
ing the course of which law and opinion with regard to land 
under what we have just discovered to be navigable air has 
developed quite differently. 

“After a careful study of the problems involved, it is the 
conclusion of this committee that the protection of the inter- 
ests of the public in its enjoyment of air transportation by in- 
suring at all times (a) safe avenues of approach for aircraft 
landing on or taking off from established terminals and in- 
termediate landing fields, and (b) the continued usefulness 
ol such terminals and intermediate fields in meeting public 
needs, may be brought about to the best interests of all con- 
cerned through the application of suitable zoning ordinances 
and power of eminent domain. To this end the Committee 
rece ends: 

That, where not already covered and where political 
subd ons other than municipalities are properly organized 
for the purpose, the provisions of state legislation be extended 
to include the adoption of zoning regulations by such political 
subdivisions as well as by municipalities. 

rhat municipalities and other political subdivisions 


authorized to do so exercise the police power in the promulga 
tion of properly coordinated zoning ordinances applying equi 
tably to public airports and intermediate landing fields and to 
commercial airports of the public utility class, as well as other 
land uses. 

“(3) That public airports and intermediate landing fields, 
together with commercial airports of the public utility class, 
he given the powers of eminent domain for the following pur 
poses: 

“(a) To condemn air rights over contiguous property in 
order to insure safe approaches to the landing area. 

“(b) To condemn easements for the air marking of ob 
structions to air navigation jeopardizing the safety of the 
public in its use of the port. 

“(c) To condemn contiguous property necessary for expan- 
sion of the port to meet public needs. 

“(4) That, where not otherwise provided, appropriate steps 
be taken by public utilities commissions toward the protec- 
tion of such airports and intermediate landing fields against 
the hazards of electrical supply and communication lines, 

“On account of the different constitutional and statutory 
provisions to be found in the several states, it is impossible to 
present forms of statutes and ordinances directly applicable 
to the conditions existing in every state. The statutes and 
ordinances should be drawn in each case as to conform to the 
provisions of the state constitution and statutes.” 

These conclusions and recommendations comprise Section V 
of a report of a Committee on Airport Zoning and Eminent 
Domain, appointed by the Aeronautics Branch of the United 
States Department of Commerce. The full report appears in 
the Air Commerce Bulletin of January 2, 1931. 

Eprrortat Nore.—The work of this special committee 
effort of the Aeronautics Branch to assist in bringing about the protec 
tion of the interests of the public in its enjoyment of the rapidly growing 
mode of air transportation by insuring at ill times (a) safe avenues of 


approach for aircraft landing on or taking off from established terminals 
und intermediate landing fields, and (b) the continued usefulness of such 


represe nts an 


terminals and intermediate fields in meeting public needs 

Other section headings of the report are “The Airport,” “Nature of 
Protection Needed,” and “Protection That May Be Afforded by Law.” 
There is also an Appendix which includes a suggested state airport en 
abling act and certain state statutes and municipal! ordinances relating to 
airport zoning and eminent domain 





Reconditioning Old Houses Pays Wel! 


in London 


LAUDE 


novel 


methods of 


London 
weekly 


1930, extended his com- 


who has introduced into 


estate management of 
rented houses, in December, 
pany’s capital by over a million pounds, issued partly as 
Debentures, Shares. 


There is misunderstanding regarding this work, 


and partly as Preference 
some 
and the following description, written after a number of 
to the managed by Mr. 


leagues, may be of interest to those contemplating similar 


visits estates Leigh and his col- 
enterprises in the United States. 
In the first place, the 


tem is not philanthropic. 


Leigh Housing Management Sys- 
Nor are dividends limited, as in 
the case with some 250 voluntary housing societies in Eng- 
land which are registered as public utility societies. Mr. 
Leigh always state quite frankly that his objects are en- 
tirely commercial, and that he has proved that it is pos- 
sible 


the same 


to improve housing conditions enormously and at 
to make so substantial a profit as will 
tract the necessary capital. 


time 


known as the Metropolitan Housing 
Limited, and the Hanover 
His directorate includes the present Senior 
city of London, Maurice Jenks, 


Lord Mayor of 


His company 
Corporation, address is 16, 
Square, W. 1. 
Sheriff of the 
pected to 
1931. 

The properties owned by this company are very varied, 
block tenements, let at a few 
shillings a week, to good-class property let at high yearly 
An interim dividend of 3 per cent was paid last 


who is ex- 


become London in November. 


ranging from small flats in 


rentals. 
October, and it is expected that 8 per cent will be paid for 
the whole year. It is stated officially by the Directors 
that the profits during the first half of 1930 showed a sub- 
stantial increase over the profits for the preceding year. 
Recent visits paid to the properties revealed to me very 
clearly the reasons for the increased profits, and also for 
the very wide interest taken in the success of the experi- 
ment. One property bought recently is at New Cross, and 
consists of several rows of two-story houses. These were 
built in the latter part of the last century and are certainly 
models of incompetent design. There is one staircase, and 
the houses were planned for one family downstairs and 
another upstairs, but with no separation so as to ensure 
privacy. Furthermore, there was no water supply indoors 
first floor, 


in common in the 


on the and one sanitary convenience was used 


yard outside. The houses, however, are 
structurally sound, and the roads lying between them are 
well made and broad. 

Mr. Leigh 
houses, by giving each family a separate front door and 
toilet, and deep sink. 
which 


has entirely reformed a number of these 
installing an inside water supply, 
The inclusive rent charged for one of these flats, 
comprises a living-room, three bedrooms and scullery, is 
one pound a week. As this is considerably less than has 
to be paid for similar or inferior accommodation in the 
neighborhood, the number of applicants is considerable. 
Another innovation is likely to be widely imitated. Un- 
der the Rents Restriction Act, the company cannot in- 
crease any rents, beyond a certain limit, in the case of 
those houses which are still “controlled.” Without ob- 


By B. S. TOWNROE 


taining a larger return, it is impossible to imp: 
nal conditions and yet not to make a loss. This is one rea 
son why many British property owners, who have no 
available the capital resources of Metropolitan Housing 
or Mr. Leigh’s skill and experience in manage: ; 
allowing their houses to deteriorate. 


inter- 


Mr. Leigh over a year ago established a mock 
the midst of his property. Here there are vai ' 
provements, like a deep sink, a cupboard for holding oa 
an electric iron, a china cupboard, a draining-board and 
host of other accessories to the home. The tenant inspects 
the model flat and decides which contrivance he would |jk, 
to have installed. There is a small weekly payment of 
dime or so for each, which does not count as rent. So 
popular has this system become that over 10,000 pounds 
worth of extra comforts have been sold in the last fey 
These increase the contentment of the tenants, 
who thereby become more satisfied and regular in thei 
payment of rent. Also, the value of the property is e: 


hanced, and the weekly revenue increased. 


months. 


By these and similar means, the whole standard of living 
of the tenants in the 60,000 or more dwellings managed 
by this company is enhanced. 

It must, however, understood that this is 
neither a Government nor a municipal enterprise. Men 
bers of both the Conservative and the present Labor Ad 
ministrations, have made personal visits in order to se 
for themselves what is being done. Local medical 
iicers of health state that they 
flats and cottages to be on the whole very satisfactory. 

It is expected that there will be further extensions 
this work in the near future. 


be clearly 


find the condition of the 


A County Organization to Promote 
Art Appreciation 
i acctasencannele in self-expression in art, music, and 


the drama, and the support of all civic enterprises of an 

esthetic character, are the chief objectives of the Cape 
May County (N. J.) Art League. The League is an outgrowth 
of activities initiated with the establishment of a community 
center at Woodbine, N. J., by Samuel S. Fleisher, well-known 
patron of art and founder of the Graphic Sketch Club o! 
Philadelphia. 

An art school was established in connection with this 
ter, and was placed under the direction of a capable t 
Through constant contact with the schools, and through !r 
quent exhibitions and other art events, the sponsors kindled 4 
genuine interest which spread throughout the county, with 
the result that at the end of the second year an art center 
was formed at the county-seat, Cape May Court House, uncer 
the auspices of Chamber of Commerce organizations. 


A year ago the art center was merged into the Cape May 
County Art League, with a membership of several hundred 
It circulates among the schools of the county exhibit ons of 
the work of well-known artists, and of school arts and cra''s 
work; it sponsors lectures and in many ways fosters rt 4p 
preciation among the young. Thomas J. Durrell, County 
Superintendent of Schools, is President of the League, whic« 
is already arousing interest in counties in different parts of 


the country. 





FORWARD STEPS 
Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 
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Ma! ing Intersections of corner can see a motor car 268 teet In on typical block of the village. the 
nter- , ae lway. seller would have 488 front feet avail 
e re Streets Safer and More Through the plan now in operation in able for sale if the land were to be 


a Beautiful this village, all but two of the old-time platted in the usual way and offered for 
street corners are eliminated in every sale with square corner intersections. By 
city block. Because the streets had their making the corner round and converting 
width fixed by streets which had been a part of the lot into a parkway, the 
established many years before and of frontage through the curve would be 


ISing \ risH Bay, Wis.—Street  inter- 
tL, are ( have been made into tiny parks 
illage: thereby not only giving it 
beautiful appearance, but in- 






































a hagas whic > -wer streets “re . creas o 526 feet. sho ’ ct 
cI g the city’s revenue, because the — . = at . ald a an he _— ed t “ts . howing an actual 
ch oF e in land values through such ension, the curves could not be exten ed gain of 38 sa ea ie tront feet on a single 
“5 — 3 to eliminate these corners. The lots on corner and 152 front feet at an intet 
beautification has also resulted in in- : 
1 tax collections the sides of the long blocks are similar section. If the land were to be valued 
creased té ( =c e ° . > ~ . 
i . +: es to the lots in any ordinary city block at only $25 a front foot, the seller would 
Instead of the traditional square cor- 3 
pects : ; : me The alley in back of them begins and gain $3,800 and the village would gain 
I ner at each intersection, a wide curve lt 
1) . *e ends in a curve because of the rounded through the increased taxable valuation 
1 Like has been made, leaving a triangular lot li wie fn ‘Seceninl ‘l ag 
° 0 eS O 1e s “é > > t » PEN 
piece of vacant lot at each of the four gs ee ee eee oe a KOEPPEN 
, Se ete tein Oe of intersection. 
c, corners. Houses built on this curve have ee . ; 
a maximum of frontage and a small back _~ ggg te — pag ati d Business Men Converted to 
unds i 2B in a dav hen back-vard Out Dy . A. Sehmitt, Village ina “ _p r . ° 
var ut in a da when a val B .f ass ) . e > 
lew erest centers in a garage rather than 0°! Shorewood, a Milwaukee suburb, and y ss for Praf fic Relief 
. garden, this has proved an advantage Thomas Buckley, Commissioner of Pub Huntincton, Lone Istanp.—Cham 
he rather than a disadvantage. lic Works of Whitefish Bay, which is ad ber of Commerce approval last month 
The title of the triangles rests with Jacent to Shorewood. of a by-pass highway is an interesting 
the city, for each bit of ground is the Realty firms have been glad to coop- aftermath to the publication in the Sep 
gift of the property owner. Property erate with the city planning program by tember, 1930, issue of The AMeRICAN 
ving owners, too, are paying for the plant- gifts of triangular bits of land, says 1Ty of a half-page picture of Main 
ser ing of dwarf shrubbery and for prepar- Mr. Buckley. who adds that the possi- Street, Huntington, as a horrible example 
¥ ing the soil and grass. The village pays bilities of a nice profit to the firms fol- of uncontrolled trafic. Subsequent to 
for the extra sidewalk which follows the lowing such a gift undoubtedly make the appearance of that picture, the Plan 
i » enne . ° , 
s is curve in front of the house. It also them willing givers. Lots with the small- ning Board of the town of Huntington 
™ pays for cutting the lawns and caring for er back yards and wider front yards and called a public meeting to consider a by 
¥ the shrubbery. However, three years of with the very desirable features of a pass for this street. Much of the conges 
trial have proved that this expense is view of the corner parkways have sold | Uon so apparent in the picture can be 
} Set more than taken care of by the higher for as much as, or more than, the lots on traced to through traffic, the street being 
taxes on property constantly increasing the sides of the blocks which have the a part of the Northern Boulevard, a state 
th in value. conventional back yard but do not have highway The state is widening that 
In the three years of trial, it has been the parkway view. Greater distance from boulevard to 40 feet and acquiring a 
proved that this type of street intersec- the neighbors has also been used as an_ right-of-way of 148 feet in anticipation 
S tion not only makes for a more beautiful effective argument for the wedge-shaped of future needs. 
village, but cuts down traffic accidents. lots surrounding a parkway. At the public hearing autoists favored 
Whitefish Bay has not had a single acci- Figures worked out by Mr. Buckley the by-pass, but the merchants and prop 
dent on this type of street in the past and Mr. Schmitt show how the seller erty owners of Main Street appeared with 
three years. Motorists approaching a_ gains in frontage feet through this plan. a petition bearing over one hundred 
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THE WHITEFISH BAY PLAN 
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There the 
Chamber of 


natures in opposition matter 
and the 


delay 


stood. (commerce, 
to the plans ot the state, 
took a hand in the matter. 

A commmittee of the Chamber 


appointed This committee was made up 


fear ing 


was 


ot two merchants who opposed a by pass, 
two citizens a by-pass, and 
Where the same problem 
nearby the 


some in 


who lavore d 
one neutral 


had 


committee 


arisen in communities 
them In 
communities had been by 
they had not. The 
called on business men, seek 
ing their opinions. Opinions were sought 
by correspondence with towns wherever 
the problem had arisen. 
of real estate 


were also secured 


visited 
stances the 
passed, in others 


committee 


The opinions 
chain stores 
When the committee 
had completed its study, a vote was taken 
and the committee voted four to one in 
favor of The opponent hap- 
pened to be the original neutral, and he 
opposed the plan because of the addi- 
tional cost of right-of-way. 


managers otf 


a by-pass. 


A membership meeting of the Chamber 
was held at which the state and county 
highway and the Chamber’s 
committee presented all facts dealing 
with the subject. Subsequently the 
Chamber took a mail referendum vote of 
its members, accompanied by affirmative 
and negative arguments. The _ results 
was 135 to 30 in favor of a by-pass. The 
significant fact is that many of the mer 
chants and property owners on Main 
Street who signed the original petition 
against the by-pass, voted in favor of it in 
the referendum 


engineers 


P. J. PERINCHIEF, 


Huntington Chamber of Commerce 


Los Angeles Swims in 
Drinking Water 


Los ANGeLEs.—An analysis of water 
tests taken by the City Health Depart- 
ment of the municipal pools operated by 
the Los Angeles Playground Department 
showed the following exceptional high 
standards of purity existing in the pools 
of the Department. 

Of the 107 tests taken, but five were 
unsatisfactory. Forty-one of the tests 
sterile, while 61 of the tests showed 
an average bacteria count of 196.73. The 
State Board standard for swimming pool 
1.000 bacteria; for drinking 
water it is 300 bacteria. All tests showed 
bacteria coli counts. The aver 
present in all tests taken 
110. This is more than eight times 
better than the state standard for swim- 
ming pool water and almost three times 
better than the standard allowed 
water used for drinking purposes. The 
figures tabulated by the under 
signed for the Los Angeles Playground 
and Recreation Department. They cover 
the season from January, 1930, till No- 
vember 24, 1930. 

All pools operated by the Playground 
and Recreation Department are equipped 
with the most modern pressure filters 
and chlorinators. 


were 


water 1s 


sterile 
bacteria 


age 


was 


for 


were 


The eleven present pools represent an 
investment, exclusive of the cost of the 
sites, of $405,849. One additional pool 
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is under construction, to cost approxi- 
mately $35,000. 
NICHOLLS, 


and 


c#. t 
Supervisor of Aquatics, Playground 
Recreation Department. 


A Course in Fire Prevention 


for School Children 


PortLaNp, Ore.—Some valuable 
sons may be learned from a successful 
experiment that has been tried in this 
city, which for several years has been 
making a record for itself in its yearly 
reduction of fire losses, as compared with 
the preceding year, and is noted through- 
out the country as being among the cities 
of 100,000 or more mainSiining an ex- 
cellent standard in this respect. Ac- 
cording to the city’s Fire Marshal, E. W. 
Grenfell, high praise is due the fire-pre- 
vention work in the city schools and the 
close cooperation of school officials with 
the Fire Bureau. 

It is significant that the reduction in 
Portland’s fire losses coincides with the 
inauguration, in 1924, of the plan of hav- 
ing junior fire marshals appointed in 
every school in the city. The idea was 
conceived and followed out by the city 
officials, with the aid of the school au- 
thorities. Part of the program of Fire 
Prevention Week includes the furnishing 
of these children with inspection blanks 
and the request that they inspect their 
own homes and neighborhoods and make 
reports. 

At the end of that first year, the Fire 
Marshal estimated that fires had been 
reduced 14 per cent by the work of these 
marshals and the schools they _ repre- 
sented. He stated that through no other 
channel could the subject have been so 
thoroughly placed before the people of 
Portland as by the school children, who 
carry into their homes enthusiasm for 
fire prevention. 

Portland was the first city in the 
United States to undertake the work of 
having high school oratorical contests on 


les- 


PORTLAND ORGANIZATION, WITH 
INJURED) IN 


1931 


ACTING MAYOR 
THE FOREGROUND 


fire prevention, but the plan has spread 
so far that this year winners from differ 
ent cities were guests of many municipal. 
ities throughout the country, and the 
champion orator of Portland on fire pre 
vention was given a trip to Philadelphia. 
The second grand prize was $50, and the 
third, $25. In addition, winners in the 
high schools received $15 as first prize, 
$10 as second, and $5 as third. Next 
year the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs will conduct contests through 
out the United States, and the champions 
will be determined at the convention. 

The plan is for each high school to 
select its winner, and the final city con 
test among the representatives from the 
schools takes place at the public audi 
torium at the end of Fire Prevention 
Week. The talks must be at least five 
minutes and not more than ten. 

There is the keenest competition be 
tween schools and between different 
classes of each school in fire drills, essay 
writing and reduction in the number of 
fires in the homes and neighborhoods of 
the pupils. 

Every child in the Portland schools is 
familiar with the 24 “Don’ts” issued by 
the City Commissioner of Public Affairs 
in charge of the Fire Bureau, and they 
are worthy of attention from every adult 
in every city in the United States. Here 
are some of them: 

Don’t allow children to play with mate! 

Don't block the fire-escapes; you may need t 
yourself tonight 

Don’t leave everything to the landlord; 
your own house from cellar to garret and 
all exits 

Don’t throw away lighted matches, cigar 
cigarettes. 

Don’t go into dark closets, bedrooms or 
using matches or candles to light your wa 
Don’t use insecticides in the vicinity 
flame lights. Many such compounds 

volatile inflammable oils. 

Don’t use kerosene, benzine or naphtha i: 
ing fires, or to quicken a slow fire—it may 
in death. 


Don’t use gasoline or benzine to clean « 
inside of a building. 








Lean? 



















) have storage closets under stairways or 
mb-waiter shafts. Fire in these places 

ur main exit 
) store oils, paints, grease or fats in the 
Keep them outside if possible. If you 
ve such things on hand, use a metal box 


with a lid 
jon’t put in the ash-barrel such articles as 
iper bags, oily rags or waste which has 


1 to wipe machinery. Such articles cause 
Burn these things up immediately 








neglect to have the chimney flue cleaned 
You are responsible, not your land- 
lace curtains in vicinity of gas jets 


es in the flooring, walls or ceil 





Portland School children are taught 
think fire before it happens.” To 
s city it has meant, in the past few 
maller waste in money and time 
burned buildings. It has meant a 
small loss of life in fires. It will mean, 
the long run, low insurance rates. 
| more important of all it means a 
uly. 


— 


MARGUERITE NORRIS DAVIS 


New Stadium and Field House 
a Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Puittipspurc, N. J.—A new stadium, 
field house and playing field were com- 
pleted here in October for the Phillips- 
burg High School. Two thoughts which 
immediately come to mind on seeing the 
development are, first, that here is an 
athletic plant complete in every detail, 
vith the best of facilities both for players 
and for spectators and, second, that the 
entire group—high school, stadium and 

d house—form a harmonious architec 
tural unit. 

lhe high school, built about two years 

is of the Colonial type and executed 
dmirable style. Great care was ex- 
ercised by Gavin Hadden, civil engineer. 
New York, designer of the stadium 
d field house, to make these structures 
form to the excellent architecture of 
school building. In promoting this 
rmonious effect the rear parapet wall 
the stadium was constructed of brick, 
the field house almost entirely of 

k. The manner in which the field 
se, a low, one-story building, was 

ented from dominating the field is 

illustrated in the accompanying pho- 
raphs. The placing of the stadium 


the center line of the school building 
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and the locating of the entire athletic 
plant in an oval formed by city streets, 
directly in front of the school, serve to 
enhance the attractiveness of the group. 

The new playing field, a portion of 
which had been in use previously for ath 
letic purposes, includes a quarter-mile 
cinder track, within which are the foot- 
ball field and the jumping and pole 
vault pits with their runways. The grad 
ing work for the whole project was done 
under a separate contract by G. Edward 
Myers, of Jamesburg, N. J. 

The concrete stadium, seating 5,300 
spectators, was designed as the first unit 
of an ultimate development of 20,000 
seats with stands on both sides of the 
field, provision being made for such ex 
tension whenever desired. The stadium 
was so designed as to utilize to the full 
est advantage an earth and rock bank on 
the school side of the field, a major part 
of the seat deck resting directly on the 
cutbank and thus realizing a very con 
siderable reduction in the cost of the 
structure. Where the ground drops down 
at one end, the space under the stadium 
is utilized for comfort rooms. A feature 
of special interest is the covered press 
stand shown in the accompanying illus 
trations. Such a stand is an infrequent 
adjunct of smaller stadia, though one 
which is of considerable value. The gen 
eral contractor for the stadium work was 
M. A. Carty, of this city. 

The field house is one in which the 
high school and the town of Phillipsburg 
may take considerable pride, containing 
as it does a sunny administrative office 
looking directly on the field, separate 
suites of rooms for both the home and 
visiting teams and a storage space for ac- 
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4 MODEL LAYOUT 


Th psburg, N. J tadiur nd ath 
eu id shown al t r lesigned I 
maxi fulne licated 
plan reproduced below 
cessories, all on the main floor. Each 
team suite consists of a locker room 


shower 
room, 
tional 
attic. 


Supplementing these facilities 


room and a separate toweling 


with facilities for 50 men Addi 


storage space is available in the 


lor 


players and administrators, we find in 


basement ample storage space for 


large field equipment, with direct access 


through 


the 


wide doors. to the track and to 
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w/ A Specialized Power Tool 
Y . rT ‘ . 
for Weed Cutting 
on Streets and High ays 





Ending all makeshifts, the Centaur Highway 
Mower is the first real power machine especi- 
ally designed and built for weed cutting along 
streets and highways. It will go and cut almost 
anywhere, with cutter bar at any angle from 
30 degrees up, to 30 degrees down slope. It 
cuts close to fences, right up to poles or 
other obstructions. 


85% of the normal amount of handwork is 
eliminated. It runs 10 hours on 6 gallons of 
gasoline. In Ohio, in 1930, these mowers showed 
an operating cost of 37 cents per mower mile. 


The 12-inch high lift permits cutting at all times 
with the shoe off the pavement, ending the 


FREE TRIAL OFFER—The Centaur Highway Mower will 
be shipped on réquest of accredited highway officials on 
5 days’ free trial. Demonstrations can also be arranged for 


interested groups. 


THE AMER 


with the New Centaur Highway Mower 


troublesome problem of shoe wear. It will run 
on pavement and cut over curbs, clearing up 
parkways between curb and sidewalk. 


Through the foot control lever, the operator can 
raise the cutter bar to clear minor obstructions. 
Without leaving his seat, he can raise it clear 
to the vertical, and as quickly drop it down. 
If obstructions are hit, no harm is done, and the 
moment the operator throws out his clutch the 
automatic clutch brake stops the forward motion. 


Cutting speeds range up to 32 miles per hour. 
One mower will easily handle 500 mower miles 
per season, cutting it four times per year. One 
man can load it in a truck or it can be safely 
towed ata rate of 15 to 20 miles per hour— 
completely mounted on rubber wheels, it occu- 
pies only 4 feet, 7 inches of road space. 


Complete information on request. 


CENTAUR 


TRACTOR CORPORATION 


il Main Street Greenwich, Ohio 


During February we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 





THE 


self. H. J. Banahan, of Phil- 
vas the general contractor for 
ise. 

cing of the project was car- 

a most satisfactory manner 

operative agreement whereby 

yi Phillipsburg provided the 

funds by appropriation and 

der was furnished by the High 

\thletic Association. It is of 

passing interest to note that in 

construction of the stadium 

ld house not a cent of money 

for extras on the original lump- 

icts. a notable achievement for 

is kind. The construction cost 

lium was $39,000. and of the 

e, $30.800: the cost of the grad 

the athletic field. which 

ut on ae unit 

1 to about $36,000. 

[he development is one which has long 

been looked forward to in Phillipsburg 

and towards which M. E. Maloney, coach 

of the high school, gave most generously 

of his time and effort. It is due largely 

to his efforts that the high school now has 

an athletic plant which, for completeness 

of facilities and excellence of design and 

construction, is surpassed by few in 
towns of like size. 

WILLIAM H 


Mayor and Commissioner of Public 


were 


price basis. 
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Efficient Training to Be Pro- 
vided for Municipal Officials 
Arpany, N. Y.—The New York State 


Conference of Mayors has received a 
grant of $52,500 from the Spelman Fund 
of New York City, to be used in promot- 
ing the training of municipal officials and 
in the study of state-wide practical prob- 
lems of municipal administration. This 
gift is to be applied over a period of six 
years for the establishing of training 
schools for municipal officials and in 
demonstrating the value of technical in- 
struction and guidance of officials al- 
ready in office. A special bureau has 
been established in connection with the 
Conference of Mayors under the direc- 
tion of Albert H. Hall, formerly Director 
of the Schenectady Municipal Research 
Bureau. Training schools for all groups 
of municipal officials will be gradually 
established. These schools will be in the 
nature of institutes and round table dis- 
cussions of the practical problems facing 
city officials. Studies of special prob- 
lems in governmental administration will 
be made and published and the results 
of these investigations will be made avail- 
able to all municipal officials. 
EDWARD D. GREENMAN 


Improved Tax Collections 
Overcome Deficit 


_ Hinton, W. Va.—Wiping out the no- 
lund indebtedness of the General Fund 


is always a November objective. As 
is no tax income from June to No- 
er, a deficit always accrues and 
be paid off by collections during 
liscount period. It was feared that 
ould not be accomplished this year, 
e the newspapers were featuring re- 
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ports that. elsewhere. tax collections were 
running about a third less than last year. 
Such was not the case with Hinton. as 
the percentage of total taxes collected 
during the discount period of Novem 
ber, 1930, was 46 per cent, while in the 
corresponding period in 1929 it was 44 
per cent, in 1928, 42 pel 
1927, 40 per cent. 

The total dollars, de 
creased greatly this November. of course. 
on account of the reduction 
rate from 92 cents to 


cent, and in 


collection, in 
in the levy 
80 cents, and the 
total was also materially affected by the 


large number of taxpayers 
the 


who availed 


themselves of two-instalment plan 
which was offered this year for the first 
time. The fact that the percentage in 
creased again, when a decrease was ex 
pected, would seem to indicate that the 
tax cut was popular and that our tax 
collecting continually 
improved upon. 


system is being 


HUME K. NOWLAN 
City Manager 


New Boulevard Solves Dif- 
ficult Traffic Problems 


Provipence, R. 1.—In connection with 
the new Washington Bridge the 
Seekonk River at Providence, it was ne 
essary for the city to plan and construct 
a highway as a connection to this bridge, 
which was constructed by the state in a 
location somewhat different from that of 
the old structure. The state controlled 
the taking of land for the westerly ap- 
proach to the new bridge for a distance 
of about 580 feet, and fixed the total 
width of the highway in this section at 80 
feet. including two 10-foot sidewalks, 
which corresponded to the width on the 
bridge proper. The city controlled the 
location and layout of the new highway 
between the approach referred to, and 
Bridge Street, a distance of approximate 
ly 2.200 feet. The determination of lo- 
cation and width of this section was 
made by the Public Works Department 
of the city after very careful study, and 
the traffic layout was determined after 
the fullest consideration with the city’s 
Trafie Engineering Department. The 
new highway (later named Fox Point 
Boulevard) was opened for full use on 
September 25, 1930. The following in 
formation concerns that portion just 
referred to.* 

The width between property lines is 
120 feet, with two 10-foot sidewalks. 
thus leaving 100 feet between curbs. A 
central zone 40 feet wide was installed, 
surrounded by a standard curb, with 
openings therein at several locations, but 
at no point opposite any intersecting 
street. One-way regulations were estab- 
lished on the two 30-foot roadways thus 
produced, requiring all traffic approach- 
ing the new highway from ary side street 


over 


*See airplane view on 
front cover of this issue 
The author of this statement 
was Traffic Engineer of the 
city of Providence at the 
time when the traffic layout, 
as described, was determined™ 
upon 
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to turn right and weave with the main 
travel. There is two-way street-car traf 
fic on the bridge and the approach, but 
on the main portion of the boul 
vard trolley traffic is in an easterly dire« 
tion only, the west-bound movement be- 
ing diverted at East Street to an existing 
route. At this point of diversion a traf 
fic signal is installed, actuated by the ap 


trolley movement which 


new 


proach of any 
interfere with west-bound vehicu 
arranged as to hold 
for only such 


would 
lar trafic, and so 
west-bound vehicular trafhe 
trolley movement 


period as to allow the 


to clear 
Phe 


way 


section traversed by the new high 
rather old 
dential development for 
and for the 
the approaches from the south are on a 
considerable grade. Further, there is 
little development to the south between 
the new highway and the harbor, except 
certain docks, the traffic from which 
tends to take routes where the grade is 
low. and come in near or at the Bridge 
Street end. Thus the cross-traffic is, and 
probably will remain, rather light. A 
rotary traffic area has been installed at 
the Bridge Street end, and one-way re- 
strictions have been applied to certain 
streets at their approach thereto. 


was of low-grade resi 
the 


greater part of its length 


most part, 


PLAN Ot 
FOX POINT 
BOULEVARD 
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The Improved Asphalt Pavement 


Nothing 


Excels 


WESTPHALT | 





for 


Maintenance 


Work 





WESTPHALT on Intersection, yuisville, 


A HOT-LAID PAVEMENT 
WITHOUT A HOT-MIX PLANT 


WEST PROCESS PAVEMENT COMPANY, Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Branch Plant Offices 
Harrisburgh, Pa. Richmond, Va. 
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" number of months of operation 
nditions of heavy traffic, it ap- 


ul P A 
pe it there is no reason to believe 
t] principles which have been ap- 
p this layout are not correct. 


RALPH W. EATON 


restation Program Helps 
ployment Situation 


Farts, N. Y.—This city owns 
lid water system. It was one of 
eravity systems to be constructed 
tate. built about 1885, and is now 
ful ng our city with an abundance 

spring water from the Adiron- 
\fountains. 
n after the development of the 

the city began to purchase land, 
with the view of ultimately controlling 
the watershed of the various springs and 
creeks The result is that today the 
water supply of the city is protected by 
icipal ownership of over 4,000 acres 


Re 
En 


mul 
ef land. Part of this was acquired as 
virgin forest, but since 1916 we have 
added. by reforestation, 1,500,000 trees 


on an area of about 1,110 acres. 

Some of these trees are now eighteen 
or twenty feet high and are beginning to 
shed their lower limbs; the grass and 
all other shrubbery around them is dying 
and it begins to look like a real ever- 
green forest. This year’s planting reached 
the sum of 225,000 trees, which helped 
materially in giving work to the unem- 
ployed. 

In the protection of the watershed, we 
have demonstrated what can be done 
with a municipal forest. In 1926, under 
the direction of a forester, 5,000,000 
board feet of timber, including both soft 
and hard wood, was marked for cutting. 
This timber was so selected that its re- 
moval will not in any way impair the 
value of the area as a protection forest. 
Logging began in 1927 and continued 


during the winter of 1928 and 1929. The 
contract for its removal was let to a 


concern specializing in high grade lum- 

ber for sounding-boards for pianos, and 

brought to the city a revenue of about 

$30.000. 

TANZER, 
Mayor 


JOHN M 


California Continues to Aid 
Veterans in Home and 
Farm Purchases 


SACRAMENTO, Catir.—That the people 
of California are satisfied with the re- 
sults of the state aid to war veterans in 
home and farm purchases is evident 
from the approval at the last November 
election of an additional $20,000,000 of 
bonds for this purpose, bringing the total 
amount thus far authorized up to $50,- 
000.000, 

(he Farm and Home Purchase Act, 
under the provisions of which these funds 
are being used, is Chapter 519, Statutes 
of 1921, as amended by Chapter 405, 
Statutes of 1923, and Chapter 822, Sta- 
tutes of 1927. Veterans desiring aid in 
the purchase of a farm or home are re- 
quired to file a preliminary application 
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that the Veterans’ Welfare Board may 
determine their eligibility. A maximum 
of $7,500 may be expended by the Board 
in the purchase of a farm. Home put 
chases are limited to $5,000, although 
the applicant may acquire a_ property 
to the maximum value of $7,500 by per- 
sonally financing the difference. 

After a veteran has been authorized to 


make a selection of property, he may 
submit to the Board the farm or home 
of his choice anywhere in the state. If 


he chooses to have a dwelling construct- 
ed, he must assume all responsibility in 
connection with the transaction until the 
property is completed and ready for oc- 
cupancy. He may then submit it for 
the consideration of the Board. (p- 
praisements are made and if the selection 
is found to be suitable and the value 
sufficient, a search of title is authorized. 
The property is purchased for cash and 
the title vested in the state until the 
applicant shall have fulfilled the terms 
of a contract executed between himself 
and the Veterans’ Welfare Board for 
repayment of the amount invested to his 
credit. All costs in connection with the 
transaction, including appraisals and a 
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5 per cent administrative charge, are 
added to his contract and included in 
the sale price to him. 

The entire operation of the plan -is 


conducted without ultimate 
state. Before the purchase is 


the applicant is required to 


therefore 
cost to the 
completed 
deposit in the case of a farm 10 per cent 


of the selling price, this amount to be 
applied as the initial payment on the 
contract to be executed. On home pur- 


chases the amount required is only S 
per cent. 
a $7,500 farm purchase is $560.50 
the contract, the 
ments made and are 
narily in the amount of $33.10 
payments include interest on the deferred 
principal at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The Veterans’ Welfare Board 
created for the purpose of administering 
this Act, and was charged with the re 
sponsibility of insuring its success. Funds 
have been provided by an original bond 
issue of $10,000,000. a second 
$20,000,000, and the recent issue of an 
additional $20,000,00. 
GEORGE M 


The usual annual payment on 
In 
case of a home pay- 
ordi 


These 


are monthly 


was 


Issue of 


STOUT 


secretary 


Airport Surfacing from the Standpoint 


of the Aviator 


T the Ninth Annual Asphalt Paving 

Conference, held in Memphis, Tenn., 
early in December, Captain Frank 
Hawks, Superintendent of Aviation for 
The Texas Co., and holder of a number 
of long-distance speed records for air- 
planes, speaking as an aviator, discussed 
the problem of airport surfacing in re- 
gard to the arriving or departing air- 
plane and danger to the plane while in 
port. 

The danger referred to is that from 
dust which is raised on the field, particu 
larly from planes warming-up their mo 
tors. this dust being blown about where 
other planes may be, even into the hang 
ars. and getting not merely upon outer 
surfaces but also ‘into carburetors, mani 
folds and motors. The problem related 
not so much to warming-platforms and 
runways, for which the dust problem can 
be taken care of in connection with their 
general construction, but to preventing 
dust on the field as a whole. In this con 
nection Captain Hawks said: 

“The only real satisfactory dustlayer 
will be one that not only coats the dust 
and makes it bind together but sticks it 
together to the ground so tight that it 
is not disturbed by the back-wash from 
the propellors of the larger motors. If 
the dust is only coated lightly and can 
be moved by the propellor blast, its effect 
on the planes is worse than the 
coated dust. It sticks and is difficult to 
remove either from the exterior or from 
the interior surface. Therefore, I believe 
that dustlaying for the major part of the 
field is necessary and the amount of 
asphalt material used should be suffi- 
cient to give a semi-permanent effect. I 
appreciate that this would involve con- 


un 


the 
more 


siderable expense initially, but in 
long run it will probably be 
expensive.” 
For the 
the runway surface becomes of .prime 
importance. Captain Hawks stated that 
the most generally satisfactory surface is 
a well-knit deep-rooted turf, but that cli 
matic conditions, intensity of aisplane 
traffic, etc., may make this impossible to 
create and maintain. In thes« 
“should as far as possible have 
a surface as much like turf as it is pos- 
sible to contrive mechanically Lick of 
funds may prevent building up to the 
desired extent the first year, but in such 
cases the character of the surface should 
be such that it can be easily strengthened 
or extended at a minimum cost. In my 
experience, hard. abrasive surfaces are 
not satisfactory or as comfortable as 
the more elastic, resilient types. When 
taking-off, resilience without undue re 
tarding of the wheels of the running gear 
is desirable, with sufficient bite or grip 
for the tail-skids to permit steering. This 
is especially necessary when taking-off in 
On landing, the same re 
somewhat the impact 
shock on the landing gear. The tail-skid 
or prop, of course, is one of the controls 


no 


plane arriving or taking off, 


cases the 
runways 


as 


a cross-W ind. 


silience relieve . 


both in taking-off and landing. On a 
hard surface it is rapidly worn off. It 
should be, however, gripped more by the 


elasticity than by the roughness of the 
surface. What appear to me, untutored 
as | am in road lore, the most satisfac 


tory types are those of which I under- 
stand asphalt is the cementing material 
and of which the asphalt type forms both 
the elastic support and the non-skid sur- 
face.” 

















Power Lawn Mowers Built for 


Tough, Steady Jobs 


HE new 1931 Coldwell Dependable power lawn mowers 
and rollers are designed to produce finer results and to 
give longer service with less expense for upkeep. Improved 
simple design and sturdy construction plus the new Coldwell 
powerful twin-cylinder motor is the answer. 
Your desire for finer lawns at a new low cost warrants your 
investigating these new Coldwell models. 
Available in a wide range of sizes—Dependable, low-cost 
service. 
Full details on request 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 
In Canada—Taylor-Forbes Co., Ltd., Guelph 


Manufacturers of DEPENDABLE Lawn Mowers—Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 
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Nine Years of Suburban City 


Zoning 


r NG first became effective in New 

L belle in 1921. The city, a suburb 

York, has a population according 

1930 census of 54,055. Commut- 

e metropolitan district make up 

6 per cent of the population; 

ves represent about 24 per cent, 

kers 27 per cent, and the re- 

are children. Approximately 62 

ner cent of the 54,055 live in one- and 

nily houses, 23 per cent in houses 
e families or more, and 15 per 
: rooming houses, hotels, ete. 

In 1921 the city was divided into the 
ise. area and height districts. The 
district was based upon the pre- 

ent principle of the number of “fam- 

lies per acre,” but was declared void 

n 1924 as not authorized by the Gen- 

eral City Law. In 1925 the ordinance in 

the area districts provided for 
and percentage of occupancy was 
revised. While the most restricted dis- 
tricts permitted but 25 per cent occu- 
pancy, builders found it profitable on 

ount of the depth of some lots to 
construct apartment houses thereon, very 
frequently in the finest residential sec- 
tions unless otherwise prohibited by deed 
restriction. Consequently, some eight or 
ten apartment buildings became perman- 
ently located among fine one-family resi- 


vic 


dences. 

In 1927 an amendment creating one- 
family districts was enacted. Pending 
the amendment there was a rush for 
apartment building permits, and numer- 
ous attempts to set aside the ordinance 
through court procedure were instituted. 
Fortunately, the city was victorious, a 
favorable decision setting aside all simi- 
lar cases. An actual survey of housing 
conditions was afterward made and it 
was found that in most instances the per- 
centage of occupancy in the designated 
apartment zones could be considerably 
reduced and apartment building still be 
profitable. Accordingly, a revised ordin- 
ance was passed by the Council in June, 
1929, 


Lot Occupancy 


rhe results of the door-to-door survey 
of a number of modern apartment houses 
disclosed the fact that those apartment 
buildings with a lot occupancy ranging 
from 19 to 36 per cent were the most 
fully occupied and received the highest 
rentals, 

Until the new ordinance was passed, 
apartment buildings had been permitted 
to occupy 60 per cent on interior lots 
and 80 per cent on corner lots in a “C” 
district. In the “B” district, on an in- 
terior lot they could occupy 50 per cent, 
on a corner lot, 70 per cent up to a 
height of 23 feet above curb level; above 
such level, 30 per cent for an interior 
lot and 40 per cent for a corner lot. 


By PAUL A. BANKSON 


City Plan Engineer, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The 1929 ordinance correc ted this situa- 
tion by creating only one apartment zone 
district and by regulating the lot occu 
pancy therein by front, side and reat 
yards, as well as courts, with no mention 
of percentage of lot occupancy. In prac 
tice it works out to a maximum of from 
10 to 45 per cent occupancy. As the 
Building Code limited semi-fireproof 
structures to six-story heights, builders 
seemed to accept this as a stopping-point. 
\ccordingly, the revised ordinance limits 
the height to six stories. 

Of New Rochelle’s 104% square miles, 
76.4 per cent is building area (all land 
exclusive of parks, streets and other open 
spaces). Four and nine-tenths per cent 
of the city is zoned business and 2.2 per 
cent industry. Of the 69.3 per cent zoned 
residential, one-family districts comprise 
99.2 per cent, two-family districts, 2.7 
per cent, and apartment districts, 7.4 
per cent. The apartment area is 10.6 
per cent of the total residential area. 


Amendments and Variances 


During the period 1921-1930, 240 ap- 
plications for change of zoning classifi- 
cation were presented to the Council. 
Of these, 77 (32 per cent) were granted, 
73 (30 per cent) were denied, and 90 
(38 per cent) were either withdrawn, 
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held in committee or referred to the Zon 
ing Board of Appeals. Thirty per cent 
ot the changes requested were for apart 
ment zoning. Of the requests granted, 48 
per cent were for apartments, 4 per cent 
for two families, 39 per cent from resi 
? per cent from busi 
ness to industrial, and 2 per cent from 
residential to industrial. Most of the 
changes made in the map were small 


dential to business 


in area. Of the requests denied, 45 per 
cent were for apartments, 00 per cent 
from residential to business, 3 per cent 
from business to industrial, 2 per cent 
from residential to industrial. 

During the same period, of the 419 
applications made to the Zoning Board 
of Appeals, 365 were granted, 49 denied 
and 5 withdrawn. Of those granted, 190 
were for minor variations due to narrow 
shallow lots and exceptional topographi 
cal conditions. Public garages comprised 
98 of such applications; apartment gat 
ages, 21; garages in clusters of three to 
five for rental purposes, 36; and auto 
mobile filling stations, 20. Of the appli 
cations denied, public 
4; apartment garages, 13; rental garages 


garages comprised 


3: and automobile filling stations, 4. Ot 
the 190 minor variations granted, most 
of them relieved the Council of changir 
zoning Classifications. 

As a result of the close coope ration | 
the Building Department and the Board 
ot Appeals, many applicants were aided 
in adapting the. use of their property 
to the requirements of the ordinance 
thereby saving needless Council legisla 
tion. The Board of Appeals, members 
of which receive no salaries, meets on 
a month, with occasional special meet 


ings. 


Automatic Sprinklers and Airplane 
Hangar Fires 


To the Editor of THe American City: 

In the article, “Correct Fire Protection 
for Airports Requires Careful Study,” in 
THe American City of November, 1930, 
there are some references to automatic 
sprinklers in a part of the article on this 
subject that are not in accord with the 
facts developed by the comprehensive 
series of tests in the experimental air- 
plane hangar at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., April 22 to May 2, 
1930, to determine the ability of auto- 
matic sprinkler systems using water to 
control fires in airplane hangars under 
conditions approximating normal occu- 
pancy and of maximum fire hazard in- 
volving quantities of gasoline and quick- 
burning wing fabrics. 

The tests were conducted under the 
direction of an impartial fact-finding 
committee, the Chairman of which is 
Colonel Harry H. Blee, Director of Aero- 
nautic Development, Aeronautics Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. There 
is nothing in the full report of the tests 
that would support the following state- 
ments in aforesaid article: 

“Opinion is divided as to the effective- 
ness of water sprinkler systems” in air- 
plane hangars. 


“Water is practically useless as an ex 
tinguishing agent for fire in gasoline. 
etc. 

“How effective such systems would be 
in combating a fire which involves highly 
flammable liquids and materials at its 
very outset, is impossible to state defi 
nitely at this time.” 

In the “Report of Fact-Finding Com 
mittee on Control of Airplane Hangar 
Fires by Automatic Application of 
Water,” which is the full report of the 
tests, published by the Aeronautics 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
there are records of tests determining 
beyond question that water sprinkler sys 
tems are effective in not only arresting 
fires involving highly flammable liquids 
and materials but actually extinguishing 
them, and that good old water is not 
“practically useless” in controlling fire 
when discharged by an automatic sprin 
kler system. 

Those desiring copies of the report 
may address requests to the undersigned 
at 80 Maiden Lane, New York. 


IRA G. HOAGLAND 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Automat 
Sprinkler Association 
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“we had ample water 
to put out the fire” 


. writes Former Village President 
E. G. Gartinger of Lake Odess 
Mich., in his letter of July 17, 192 
Ss fan bs describing “‘the most disastrous 
Chesterfield 


plosion and fire we ever had... . th 
whole town looked doomed” which 
occurred July 16, 1930. “We had 
75,000 gallons of water on hand in 
your tank—which saved our town.” 








In 1928 the town of Lake Odessa ordered a 75,000 gallon “Pittsburgh - Des Moines’ 
levated Water Tank on a tower 91 feet 8 inches high to guarantee a strong gravity pres 
sure 


for domestic water supply and for just such serious emergencies as shown above. Lake 
Odessa secures its water from several small wells, and without the reserve storage suppl: 
given by the PDM Tank, their fire fighting apparatus soon would have run out of water in 
fighting the above conflagration. 





Is your town or manufacturing plant adequately pro 


Our 48-page Water Works Catalog tected with a good water supply? 


gives valuable information on the 
construction, operation and savings _ 6Diee. ‘ “aR ee eee ee : 
cfiected ta cewnted ck the onl Uhe i ittsburgh-Des Moines organization has been 
standpipes of adequate capacity. erecting water tanks in all sections of the United States 
for over 34 years. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


3403 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
905 Tuttle Street, Des Moines, Ia. 
607 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 
Atlanta Dallas 











San Francisco Seattle 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Is There a Need for Airport Engineers? 


item, “The Vanishing Airport 
ngineer,” by Archibald Black, of 

York, THe American Crry de- 

: to consult other engineers who 
} been active in the municipal air- 
feld. to find out whether their 
: ence has been similar to that of Mr. 
Black, and to ask whether they favored 
t 
i 


» FORE publishing the accompany- 
b 
N 


he publication of the item. It was there- 

submitted to all the airport engi- 
era listed in the latest directory issued 
. e Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
‘iment of Commerce. Four of the 
wenty-three men who replied said that 
hey or their firms had no direct interest 
in municipal airport design. Two of the 
remaining nineteen replies objected to 
the publication of the item, on the ground 
that it did not sufficiently explain the 
reasons for the decline of the airport 
engineer. The majority agreed with the 
statements in “The Vanishing Airport 
Engineer,” and their views are indicated 
by the following typical extracts from 
the letters received, which also suggest 
additional reasons for the expert's de- 


I 
| 
I 
t 
t 


cline. 
Cities Need Advice 


“Cities try to do their own airport 
engineering work without the help of 
engineers trained along this particular 
and most exacting profession,” writes 
Hugh L. Thompson, of the Hugh L. 
Thompson Co., Kansas City, Mo. “The 
average city believes that all that is 
necessary for an airport is a large, 
smooth tract of ground, perhaps with 
some sort of runways on it, and perhaps 
with a building or hangar of some sort. 
They do not realize the tremendous num- 
ber of conditions that must be taken 
into account in locating and building a 
satisfactory airport. Neither do they 
consider the needs of the future, with 
the result that we are getting many air- 
ports over the country which at a future 
date may be discontinued in favor of 
other airports built up at a very great 
expense at this future time; or, if not 
a discontinuance of the airport, a series 
of changes that will be very expensive. 
This can be eliminated at the start by 
a competent airport engineer taking into 
consideration all of the present, as well 
as the future, conditions, so that the air- 
port can constantly be improved without 
throwing away the work and money that 
is spent in the first place.” 


Special Training Required 


The lack of competent airport engi- 
neers has been largely responsible for 
the eclipse of the “so-called ‘airport en- 
gineer, ” in the opinion of Wendell S. 
Merick, of Merick-Wildish & Co., Chi- 
cago. “In the beginning of aeronautical 
ictivity,” he writes, “any pilot, particu- 
larly one with a war record, whether he 
had engineering training or not (and in 
most cases he had not), together with 
a whole host of others who thought they 
knew something about engineering in 





The Vanishing Airport 
“a 
Engineer 

Owing almost entirely to causes 
other than the slump in aviation, 
the airport engineer is rapidly go- 
ing the way of the buffalo and 
other more or less extinct species. 
Airport engineering began several 
years ago; interest grew steadily 
until, by 1928 and 1929, a sub- 
stantial list of airport engineering 
firms was compiied by the Aero- 
nauties Branch of the Department 
of Commerce. Aithough latest edi- 
tions of this list still contain the 
names of 66 firms, the number 
actually operating in this field has 
dwindled until only some six or 
seven now maintain airport design 
staffs. Even most of these have 
little or no work on hand, while 
the others have either restricted 
their efforts to other lines or have 
folded their tents like the Arabs 
and silently stolen away. 

This situation is rather a sur- 
prising one for an industry which 
recently underwent such great ex- 
pansion, and its existence is not 
fully appreciated. While the 
causes are several, perhaps a mis- 
conception of the scope of the 
free aid given by the Department 
of Commerce may be put down 
as the primary cause. The desire 
of the average city engineer to get 
through somehow without expert 
advice represents another of the 
most evident causes. In practice 
this arrangement leaves much to 
be desired, for the Department of 
Commerce experts do not design 
airports nor do they even make 
complete reports on sites. At the 
same time, the city engineer’s staff 
rarely includes men with such ex- 
perience. Hence, to the writer, 
this elimination of the airport de- 
signer seems very ill-advised and 
likely to prove the source of many 
expensive blunders in the very 
near future. Lest his personal 
interest in the profession be ac- 
cepted as having warped his judg- 
ment, it might be noted that one 
of the leading air-minded univer- 
sities now includes a course in air- 
port design, a fact which fur- 
nishes tangible evidence of the 
opinion of others on this need. 


—ARCHIBALD BLACK. 











general, started themselves out as ‘air- 
port engineers.’ The greater number of 
these started out without any background 
as an engineer in the old accepted prac- 
tices, either as civil, mechanical, or what 
not. Naturally, many mistakes were 
made in the method of selling their ser- 
vices, as well as in the developments at- 
tempted. ... 

“Airport designing requires a trained 
staff of men who are alert and possessed 
of sound business and engineering judg- 
ment that will permit them to lay aside 
all other past practices and attack the 
problem of designing an airport as a 


new and distinct science. It is not pos- 
sible to apply those standardized, em 
pirical rules and formulas on which car 
loads of textbooks have been written, but 
each case must be solved indepen 
dently. 


Lack of Understanding on the Part 
of the Public 


“The great need today is not only 
better so-called airport engineers, but a 
greater understanding on the part of 
the public, including city officials. city 
engineers and the executives of corpora- 
tions, as well as those who have anv- 
thing to do with airports. The public 
must understand that airport designing 
is not just child’s play, that no matter 
how small their project may be, they 
must have the best talent and be willing 
to pay for it.” 

Benjamin King, of Benjamin King & 
Associates, Washington, D. C.. also 
blames public ignorance for the re 
stricted demand for the services of ait 
port specialists. “If public confidence in 
this new profession has been impaired 
in some instances,” he writes, “by the 
blundering of incompetent persons repre 
senting themselves as experts, the caus 
may still be said to originate with public 
ignorance, wherein public officials made 
unwise selections of men to handle their 
projects, theorizing that any reputable 
engineering or architectural firm, even 
though lacking aviation experience, 
should be able to do a creditable job of 
airport engineering. However, the de- 
sire to get by with little or no engineer- 
ing expense is, I believe, responsible for 
the majority of cases in which special 
talent is eliminated. . . 


Department of Commerce Aid 


“It is probably true that a misconcep 
tion of the scope of free aid given by 
the Department of Commerce is respon 
sible for the popular notion that almost 
anybody can assume direction over air 
port development under the guidance of 
the Department. Nobody who has made 
a serious study of the Department activi 
ties can possibly justify such an absurd 
notion. [| know that the Department 
urges the employment of qualified air 
port specialists, and that they do not 
regard their service as obviating the 
necessity for engaging special talent to 
direct the development. Their publi 
cations seek to standardize and regulate 
airport design, construction and equip 
ment, and while these publications com 
prise the manual of the airport engineer 
they cannot be regarded as, in them 
selves, providing a complete education 
in the profession.” 


Aviation Experience Necessary 


“Unless one has had experience in 
piloting airplanes, he certainly is not 
qualified to form an intelligent opinion 
on airport location and layout. One who 
has not had the worries of landings and 
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— time to widen and straighten roads is before property values 
mount — not after. Road improvement will be less costly if done 
early. 

Roads which accommodate only two lanes of traffic—roads with 
blind, sharp curves—do not fit the present or the future. For 1871, they 
were good enough; by 1971, they will lead only to deserted villages. 

A good working understanding of the several ways improvement may 
be effected with Tarvia “Re-Tread” will encourage action where tax- 
payers are inclined to delay on the score of expense. 

For Tarvia “Re-Tread” will provide dustless, rutless, easy-riding, 
ample-width roads at a cost that simplifies any financing problem. And 

The Gail Company a Tarvia “Re-Tread” road laid today for today’s traffic will still be there 
Chicago Philadelphia as a solid foundation for further development when traffic hits the 


Minneapolis Boston 


pores Covent = Eeghen many-thousand-vehicles-a-day mark in 1941 or later. 
Providence Syracuse Cincinnati 
Balumore Toledo Rochester 
Lebanon Youngstown Bethlehem 
Hartford 


9 
umiittoorn HORWVIG RE-[TREAD 


Monatreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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ean have no true conception of 
yn of air currents over various 
of terrain, as affecting the per- 
of aircraft near the ground. 
pretty thorough knowledge of 
operation (including aviation 
logy), in addition to a_ back- 
of experience in engineering and 
xperience in airport operation, are 
i| equipment in a person assum- 
ection over airport development.” 


\. Airports Become Established 
Nolen, city planner, of Cam- 
Mass., who states that his firm’s 

n airport design is the location of 
rts with due consideration to their 
planning features, a service which 
is becoming more and not less impor- 
tant.” feels that the airport engineer 

iid be distinguished from the airport 

inager. “The designing of airports,” 

he adds, “was naturally taken up more 
generally at first, but has now settled 
down to a few specialists; in fact, to 
some extent it has been standardized.” 
We look forward to the time when 
iirports will come under strong man- 
agement, perhaps of the chain variety,” 
states James A.- Emery, Vice-President 
of Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York. 

“This ought to make a renewed demand 

for engineering talent.” 


Tendency to Consult Experts 


“Aviation is here to stay in spite of 
certain lapses from the first hectic exer- 
tion of the industry following Lindbergh’s 
transatlantic flight,” writes R. S. Mac- 
Elwee, of MacElwee & Crandall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “Airports must be built, 
and we believe that the airport is no 
different as a professional field of acti- 
vity than ports for ships... . Many city 
engineers have an inclination to attempt 
to do all of the designing within city 
limits by themselves. On the other hand, 
from our experience primarily as port 
engineers, and secondarily as airport 
engineers, we have noted an increasing 
tendency of cities and private interests 
to call in as consulting engineers for 
the entire job, or for the major portion 
of it, in cooperation and collaboration 
with local city, county and state engi- 
neers, those specialists in the field who 
have gained some reputation as fairly 
well qualified and conversant with all the 
many stages of the work demonstrated 
by previous performances. . . . 


The Aviation Boom 


“It would therefore seem to us that 
qualified consulting engineers with bona 
fide specialization in airport design will 
always have work to do, but that the 
rush of everybody into the field, as well 
as the rush of capital into aviation, so 
characteristic of two years ago, has 
passed the crest; in fact, descended en- 
tirely into the valley of the curve, and 
should now show an incline or upward 
trend, although the curve may be rather 
2 flat one.” 


Gavin Hadden, of New York, also 
‘grees that “the ‘interest’ in airport engi- 
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neering from 1927 to 1929 was tremen 
dously over-stimulated and that this pro 
fessional activity was an inevitable vic 
tim of the boom in the aeronautical in 
dustry generally. This artificial stimu 
lation,” he writes, “naturally enticed 
large numbers of professional engineers 
(and also architects) to enter this field. 
and those who dropped all their other 
work to devote their time to this tem 
porary boom are now suffering seriously 
from the reaction. 


Airport Economics 


“There is probably much truth in the 
contention of the writer of the item that 
too much reliance is apt to be placed 
just now on the limited aid given by 
the Department of Commerce, and on 
the limited services of city engineers. but 


I do not see that this is anything about 
which to get unduly alarmed. As I see 
it, airport engineering is following along 


much the same lines that other brand 
new activities of a similar nature have 
followed in the past. Until it is recog 
nized that airports can show profitable 
direct returns and are attractive invest 
ments in themselves. apart from the large 
indirect benefits which they bring, it 
seems to me that the municipalities and 
others who are building them will tend 
to scratch along. in design and construc 
tion, to get off as cheaply as they can 
in their initial outlay, with all too little 
regard for real eficiency and economy. 
It seems to me that a sounder outlook 
in this respect is already evident. More 
and more owners are recognizing that 
the advantages in efficiency, economy, 
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utility, safety, ete., of sound planning 
and sound design will repay them many 
times over for the fees of experienc ed 
engineers; if it were not for the recent 
temporary depression, | feel that the 


situation would be quite normal and is 


becoming increasingly sound.” 
knowledge of the fact 


that “many proposed airports are eco 


The growing 
nomically unsound” has done more to 
cause the disappearance of the airport 
engineer than any other factor. writes 
Ernest P Goodrich. ot New York, who 
lias acted as consultant with regard to 
airports. Mr. Goodrich reached his con 
clusions after researches in connection 
with a study of the economies of airports. 

‘Most communities are not vet edu 
cated in making the 
sary for a first-class airport.” finds Jack 
Beretta. of J. W. Beretta Engineers, Inc 
San Antonio. He has faith, however. in 


investment neces 


the future of airport engineering 

general with the 
views expressed by the author of “The 
Vanishing Airport Engineer” are ¢ Rs 
Nott, Superintendent, Nott Plant Co., 
Meriden. Conn.: | Macomber, Presi 
dent. Macomber Engineering & Construc 


Others who concur in 


tion Co.. Chicago: C. L. Ofenstein, Wash 
ington: B. Russell Shaw. of B. Russell 
Shaw Co.. Ine., St. Louis. Mo.: Jerome 
Lederer. Chief Engineer, Aero Engineer 


ing and Advisory Service, Inc., New 
York: Kenneth Franzheim, New York; 
Campbell Scott, President. Technical 
Advisory Corporation, New York; J. C. 
Prosser, Manager, Aviation Department, 
The Austin Co., Cleveland:, A. D. Arend, 
\irport Consultants, Inc., Philadelphia. 





Aeronautics: 


tage. 


foresighted communities not only 





Report of Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics Stresses Importance of Having 
Competent Engineering Advice 


The service which the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce offers to municipalities through its Airport Section is described in 
the 1929-1930 Annual Report of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 


“Field advisory service.—The work of this section includes conferences 
with states, counties, municipalities, and civie and trade organizations de- 
siring assistance in the selection of airport sites and requesting informa- 
tion regarding the requirements for the development of suitable airports. 
A small group of airport specialists are available for this service, which is 
rendered without charge upon request. 
the United States on carefully planned itineraries—the usual procedure 
calling for the inspection of a number of sites. perhaps a talk before a 
civic organization at noon or in the evening, and a conference or series of 
conferences with officials interested in the development of the airports 
and desiring information regarding the requirements of the airport rating 
regulations of the Department of Commerce. 
importance of having experienced engineers make comprehensive stnud- 
ies and prepare plans for complete airport development, in order that 
every dollar invested in the project may be expended to the best advan- 
It should be understood, of course, that the Department of Com- 
merce representatives do not render this engineering service.” 
the fiscal year 1929-1930, 871 conferences with cities and municipalities 
were held by the airport specialists of the Aeronautics Branch. 

The report states among its conclusions that “cities and towns are con- 
tinuing to realize more and more that air transportation plays a very de- 
finite and important part in our national transportation scheme. 
are establishing and encouraging the 
establishment of airports, but are taking steps to develop them to the full- 
est extent of existing knowledge and experience.” The net increase in 
landing fields and airports of all kinds during 1930 was 298, reports the 
United States Daily, 97 of this number being municipal airports. 

For additional figures, see page 106 of this issue. 
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75% of increasing Davey business comes from old clients 


vicinity 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your 


In spite of the fact that the Davey 


Organization serves an 


clientele every year, three-fourths of 


the Davey business comes from old 
clients, a majority of them over and 
over again 

There is no half good in tree sur- 
Nothing is cheap that is not 


Davey service is 


ery 
thoroughly good 
performed by men whom you can 
it is truly economical 
because it is scientifically and 
mechan ally right 

There is just one thing of 
importance to you and that is 
the kind of men who come to 
do the work on your priceless 
It makes no difference 


trust 


trees 


increasing 


the work. It is what they are, that 
counts 

Herein lies your protection, the 

guarantee of your satisfaction. All 

Davey Tree Surgeons are specially 

no picked-up labor of any 

kind is used. All are thoroughly 

trained. Furthermore, a group of 

special chief experts travel from 

squad to squad to see that quality 

service is regularly delivered. 

For many years the Davey 

Company has maintained the 

Davey Institute of Tree Sur- 

gery, the only school of its 

kind in the world. Only Davey 

employees are admitted, and 

all expenses are paid by the 


selected 


perts will please you. You don’t have 
to take chances with your trees 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and worl 
in your vicinity, easily available at 
reasonable cost for small or larg 
operations. Write or wire Kent, 
Ohio, or the nearest branch office 
for a free examination of your trees 
without obligation on your part. 


P : : 

| Tune in Davey Tree Surgery Hour 
Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastert 
time; 4 to 5 Central time; over the Re: 

Network National Broadcasting Cor 
pany. Featuring the old-time songs that 

| everyone knows and loves. Listen 

| Chandler Goldthwaite on the Skinner 

Residence Organ. 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surger 
Reg. U.S. Pat 


Tue Davey Tree Expert Co., In 
621 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Mar 


Company. It gives scientific 
training to Davey men. 
These trained, reliable ex- 


how much someone else knows 
it is the men that 
come to your place who do 


about trees , 
Office 


ices u ele phone nnections: Portland, M Boston, Worcester ng fie 

[ tlbany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Mon 
Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indiana polis, Louis 
r Kansas City, Mo NV.C., Adanta, Jacksonville, Orlando, 


Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Torrington, Westport, Stamford, New York City, White I 

real, Orange, N.J., Ridgewood, N fadison, N. J., Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washin 

tlle, Lexington, Paducah, Detrott,Grand Rapid Milwaukee, Oconomowo 
Birmingham, Monigomery, New Orleans 1, Dallas 


, Chicago 


“re eve 
es Moine s . Charlotie Tul 


There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 
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Detroit Establishes a New Office of Civie Pride 


Vi \INTAINING the appearance of the 
: he city is the duty of Detroit’s Civic 
Pr Officer. Jos. F. Dederich. The office 
is entirely new one, created to solve a 
roblem of civic appearance which must 
he met by every large community. This 
phase of municipal administration has 
hitherto been inadequately looked after 
by various departments—-Health, Police, 
Recreation, and Public Works. The of- 
fice newly established comes under the 
Department of Health, and is an idea of 
Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, Commissioner, 
who has outlined the specific duties of 
the Civie Pride Officer. 

Eliminating waste paper from the pub- 
lic streets is the first job being tackled. 
Green containers have long been pro- 
vided at required intervals for this pur- 
pose, but these have by no means been 
iniversally used. The common practice 

dropping paper and other small ob- 
ects is to be discouraged by a campaign 
ff public education. Scattering 
saper by passiff% automobiles is a factor 


loose 


Model ‘Ordinance 


BECAUSE ordinances #egulating the 

use of sidewalks for merchandise in 
effect in American cities vary from abso- 
lute prohibition of the use of the side- 
valks to the regulation of the use of 
certain streets or sections, the model or- 
dinance on this subject, recently drawn 
up by a committee of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials with the aid of the 
State Bureau of Municipal Information, 
has been prepared so that it may be used 
to produce any degree of regulation de- 
sired. The committee which submitted 
model ordinance consisted of J. 
Samuel Fowler, Corporation Counsel, 
Jamestown; Patrick J. Noonan, Cor- 
poration Counsel, New Rochelle; and 
Victor F. Boire, Corporation Counsel, 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. The text is as fol- 


lows: 


the 


An Ordinance Regulating the Use of Sidewalks 
for Merchandise and Other Materials 

in the City (Village) of 

The city of . in Common Council 
ened, ordains as follows 

Section 1. Use of Sidewalks.—It shall be un 

wful for any person to store, pile, deposit, erect, 

ep or place, or cause, permit or suffer to be 

ed, piled, deposited, erected, kept or placed 


n any sidewalk in the city ((village) of 
any rubbish, wood, coal, boxes, 
rrels, stone, brick, lumber, dirt, merchandise,, 


pping case, stand, stall, booth or showcase or 
er obstruction or any kind, except as herein 
therwise provided by law or ordinance. 
Section 2. Use of Sidewalks for Display of 
lerchandise.—It shall be lawful for any person, 
iring the time his store or building is open 
business, to place or set out for exhibition 
goods, wares or merchandise directly con- 
ted with the business transacted by him, on 


By H. F. REVES 


of particular importance which is to be 
met by particular propaganda. Chewing 
gum on the streets is another object of 
attack. Consideration of the comfort of 
others is to be the keynote of this portion 
of the campaign. 

The work will be undertaken in a small 
way, and will be increased as_ public 
opinion justifies. The first active cam 
paign program is directed at the habit 
of spitting on the streets. Cards are | 
ing printed, to the extent of a quarter of 
a million, with a reminder of the unsani 
tary nature of the habit. These are being 
turned over to members of the Police 
Department and the health officers, who 
will hand one to any violator of the ordi 
No attempt 
legal 
restrictions through arrest and trial inas 
much as these restrictions have been ig 
nored for a number of years. 

Officer Dederich believes that a grad 
ual spread of information along this line 
will convince the public of the merit of 


nance covering this subject. 


will be made to enforce existing 


his 


SeTVICE as an 


Through twenty 

investigator he is 
equipped to handle the job of 
ip the pride of a great 
understands the 


years’ 

well 
building 
He 


getting pub 


program 


civic city 
necessity of 
lic sympathy and for 
for 


reason is 
fully 


support 
betterment 


any cam 
for this 
and care 
enthu 

rush 


paign Civit and 


progressing slowly 
ideal that a 


man might never achieve by 


toward an more 
siasti 
ing forward too eagerly 

Phe actual jurisdiction of the office ex 
tends only to the public streets of Detroit. 
Private property and 
cluded. It is felt. however, that 
of private property will follow the plans 
laid out by the city. When this stage is 
the object of the Department 


alleys are not in 


owners 


reac hed 


will have hee n ac hie ved Other methods 
of general improvement will be sought 
ind adopted The Department is start 
ing out with the object of finding and 


using every successful means of cooperat 
ing with the public to maintain a cleaner 
ind healthier city 


Regulating Use of Sidewalks for Merchandise 


the sidewalk in front | 
st or buildis owned ntr | i | 
by him for a distance of only feet Cusua 
from 18 inche to 4. feet) f such store or 
building, and not t Ké ! t I 
than feet (usually 4 feet) from tl evel 
of the pavement All foodstuffs when played 
is above provided shall be at least 2 feet ab 
the level of the sidewalk and proper protected 
from flies. dust and dirt 

Section 3 Receiving or D t acG 
It shall be lawful for any person to place r 
keep any goods, wares, merchandise baggag 
or any articles of personal property which he 
may be rec elving or delivering, ind to unpack 
and remove the contents of any box, barrel or 


other receptacle, only on that part of any 


walk next to the curb line not exceeding 4 feet 
in width and in front only f the store I 
building he owns, controls or occupies, but 
such goods, wares or merchandise shall not re 
main on such part of the sidewalk for a nger 
period than two hours or at night n Sunda 
or any legal holiday 
Section 4 Susper Vere ¢ Stree 


It shall be unlawful for any person to hang 


out or uspend over any street any goods, ware 
or merchandise in front f | tore, hou r 
other building at a greater distan therefrom 
than feet (usually 18 inches to 4 feet) 
or at a greater height than 4 feet from the level 
of the sidewalk All such articles hung or 
suspended must be so fastened as not to swing 
over the street idewalk beyond the aid 
feet 

Section 5 Exposing Merchandise fr Bal 
cony It shall be unlawful for iny person to 
place or expose yr cause permit or suffer to 
be placed or exposed to show or for sale any 


goods, wares or merchandise upon or from any 
balcony 
Section 6 
It shall be 
up or keep or to cause 
hung up or kept, the 
except fish and poultry, or 
for exhibition or 
sidewalk 


Hanging Over 5S dewalks 


unlawful for any 
permit or 


Carcass 
person to hang 
suffer to be 
snimal, 
thereof, 
upon, 


carcass of any 
any 


purpose in, 


part 
sale, or any 


or over any 
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Sect { i Ss It sha n 
lawful f n person to erect r maintain or 
cause or permit to be erected r maintained on 
any sidewalk in the city (village) of 
any bench table howcase r other structure 
for the display of goods, wares or merchandise, 
or to set or place r cause or permit to be 
set or placed any 1 wares or merchandise 

other articles, by way of exposing the same 
for sale or otherwise upon or over any side 
walk or pub place pr led, however, that 
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Speak Up. 


so the court can hear you!” 





. . « & veminder 
not needed today 








Equip the courtroom with a Western Electric Public Address System which brings to everyone present 
every word of the witness, every inflection of his voice. g This equipment picks up sound, ampli- 
fies it as needed and distributes it in clear natural tones to all parts of a room. For small 7 cost, 
you get voice reproduction of the high calibre expected in equipment made by Bell Telephone makers. 


b Send the coupon for interesting details—of this and other uses in public buildings. 


Western EJsectric 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., | 
| 
| 
| 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
| 
| 


Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the 
Public Address System. 


NAME 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 


ADDRESS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 









THE 


prohibit 
the 
with 


hall not be construed to 
others from the free use of 
nd public places in common 
nveying merchandise and other pro 
from their stores and places of 
engaged in receiving or deliver 


“person” 
mean and 
either sex 


Definition The word 
this ordinance, shall 
or more persons of 
sons, corporations, partnerships, as 
nt stock companies 
t of any kind capable of 


societies and 
being 
) Penalty Any who him 
or by his or its agent or employee 
iny of the provisions of this ordin 
thereof, be subject 


person 


nviction 


upon 
F not less than $ or more than 
$ mprisonment for not less than 

han , or to both such fine and 


ent, and each day on which such vio 
tinues shall constitute a separate offense 


Section 11 All ordinances or parts of or 

I in conflict with this ordinance are 
repealed 

s 12 This ordinance shall take effect 


School-Children’s Anti- 
Litter Campaign 


LL previous records for the enroll- 
‘% ment of block captains for anti-litter 
work in the high schools and junior high 
schools of New York City have been 
broken in the current school term, ac- 
cording to the New York Merchants’ As- 
sociation, which sponsors this work. 

The Association’s records show that 
8,682 boys and girls have already volun- 
teered to join in a campaign which will 
have as its object a cleaner city. 


The Shade Tree City 
of America 


()SHKOSH, WIS., has splendid shade 

trees. So has Orlando, Fla. A 
friendly controversy between the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the two cities 
as to which can lay claim to the title 
of The Shade Tree City of America, has 
been entered by a third claimant of the 
title for his city—Secretary Frank Heath, 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Marquette, 
Mich. Secretary Heath happens to be 
familiar with both Oshkosh and Orlando, 
neither of which seems to him to have 
the equal of the wide-spreading trees that 
shade the broad avenues of residential 
Marquette. In substantiation of his 
claim, he has undertaken a survey of his 
city’s trees, in which work he will have 
the cooperation of the Marquette Boy 
Scouts, 

Other cities have in the past laid claim 
to the country’s finest shade trees, and 
may again be heard from. Still others 
in different parts of the United States, 
now well on the way to carrying out their 
comprehensive city tree-planting plans, 
might like to do so. Should the argu- 
ment, begun by Secretary Smith of Osh- 
kosh while vacationing in Secretary Gay’s 
city of Orlando, grow into a nation-wide 
interchamber competition, its inspira- 
tional and educational values might prove 
tremendous, to say nothing of the estab- 
lishment of the championship. 
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Coupons Instead of Cash for Unfortunates 


By 


N order to protect its me mbers against 
victimized by professional 
street beggars and at the same time 
to assist them in giving aid to the needy. 
the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Asso 
ciation (analogous to the Chamber of 
Commerce ir other cities) has mailed to 
each of the 3,500 men and women on its 
roster a book of coupons redeemable in 
food and lodging. Whenever 
by one who asks for money or food, the 
member gives him instead a coupon and 
directs him to the Union City Mission. 
an agency supported by the Community 
Fund, which cares for homeless men. To 
the man who does not really need relief, 
the slip is valueless, but this method 
guards against any real distress being ig 
nored. ; 


being 


accosted 


Simple work tests are imposed in all 
but emergency cases. Those who appear 
ill and those who merely assert them- 
selves to be ill are sent immediately to 
the General Hospital. The Mission also 
maintains a farm where those who are in 
earnest as to their willingness to work 
may live in comparative comfort, with 
certain small luxuries, such as tobacco, 
provided. 

This coupon plan has evoked enthusi- 
astic commendation from the public, 
most of whom know themselves to be in- 
competent to differentiate worthy from 


A System of Shore Parks 


JCEDERAL, state and municipal co- 

operation looking to a system of 
coastal parks extending along the Atlan- 
tic shore the length of New Jersey, from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May, has been pro- 
posed by J. Spencer Smith, President of 
the State Board of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of that state, and is receiving con- 
sideration in various official quarters and 
elsewhere. 

It is only through government coopera- 
tion that the public can be assured of the 
continued privilege of using the beaches, 
Mr. Smith declared on a recent inspec- 
tion trip down the coast with members of 
the Board and United States Army En- 
gineers. He voiced the conviction that 
mile-long stretches of public waterfront 
playground should be acquired by the 
state at twenty-mile intervals, and that 
Federal and municipal aid were war- 


GRACE 


kK. PLANT 


Don’t Give Your Money for Moonshine, Dope or 
Support of a Man Tvo Lazy to Work 


the 


Expert Beggars Require Expert Treatment 
et the Union City Misetor the Needy and Deserving 
fr nce 2 a m _— Trermg mb 
CHEAPER ANI 


AMTLE FA HOUSE THE DESHR VIN« 


BETTER 
If we refuse to help a man there's a reason 
UNION CITY MISSION 


124 HENNEPIN AVENUE 


ORDER FOR LODGING OR MEALS 


C. M. SHAUGHNESSY, 
Secretary of Retief Work 
UNION CITY MISSION 





lodgings at 


Please favor the bearer with food or 


discretion 


Name 
Address 
THAT THE GENUINELY NEEDY 
MAY BE AIDED 
The top illustration is a facsimile 


reproduction of the 
of the coupon b k 


of the 


first page of one 


Jelow it is one 


coupons from the book 


unworthy cases and yet hesitate to refuse 
appeals in these times of unemployment. 
In times past, when the books were less 
widely distributed, less than one per cent 
of the total number of coupons outstand- 
ing were presented at the Mission. Many 
of them of course were never given out 
by the recipients of the books. 


Proposed for New Jersey 


ranted in the acquisition in view of the 
fact that such public areas would, on 
the one hand, be largely enjoyed by peo 
ple of other states while, on the other 
hand, substantial local benefits would 
ensue. 

A bill proposed for introduction in the 
1931 State Legislature would create state- 
owned coast parks. Other proposed leg 
islation would authorize an appropria 
tion of $1,500,000 for shore protection 
work. 

Mr. Smith, also President of the Amer 
ican Shore and Beach Preservation Asso 
ciation, an organization of state, county, 
and municipal officials, visualizes the 
proposed New Jersey system of shore 
parks as but the beginning of a move 
ment which will spread to all coastal 
states. and to states on the Great Lakes 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 


Metropolitan Trend Shown in New York State 


THE 1930 Federal census returns for 

the cities of New York State indicate 
that the larger municipalities are grow- 
ing more rapidly than the small cities 
that are outside of metropolitan regions. 
The total population of all cities in the 
state increased 23 per cent from 1920 
to 1930, and 15 per cent from 1925 to 
1930. Most of this increase was ac- 
credited to New York City, which gained 


24 ner cent from 1920 to 1930, and 19 
per cent from 1925 to 1930. Buffalo. the 
second largest city in the state, increased 
13 per cent from 1920 to 1930, and 6 
per cent from 1925 to 1930. Rochester 
increased 10 per cent from 1920 to 1930, 
and 3 per cent from 1925 to 1930. Ex- 
clusive of New York, whose population 
represents about 75 per cent of the total 
of all cities in the state, the total aver- 
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ONLY Ideal's BULLDOG GANG 
MOWER Has LOW WHEELS 
—So, Only the Bulldog can Do 
These Things: 


Because only the Bulldog dared to be different from the 
old, high-wheeled type gang mower, the Bulldog can 
out-perform all others. Only Bulldog units with their 
short-frame can cut clean to the bottom of little hollows. 
Only the Bulldog can back up. Only the Bulldog can 
raise its cutting units, for traveling to another job. Only 
the Bulldog pushes its cutting units like a hand mower 
-so they cannot ride over tough, heavy grass—cannot 
bounce and sway when cutting on a hillside. Only the 
Bulldog has such a simple gear system—easily repaired 
right on the job. The Bulldog means a smoother, bet- 
ter cutting job through many years of steady work. 















NEW POWER MOWERS 


The great new line of Ideal Power Mowers offers un- 
surpassed power and cutting speed. They mean 
smoother, cleaner, lower-cost cutting. Greater power 
means easier handling on corners and steep grades— 
faster work on the straightaway. Built with Timken 
Bearing crankshaft—automobile-type valve-tappet me- 
chanism—fool-proof lubrication system. The powerful 
motor runs cool and sweet on even the hottest days. 
Two wheel-type sizes—20- and 25-inch. Two roller-type 
sizes—22- and 30-inch. Unequaled for speed, depend- 
ability, and low-cost cutting. 

























The Bulldog 






IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
TRIPLEX 400 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 
















, , FACTORY BRANCHES 
For thickly foliaged ground, there is no mower that can ; ; es : 
om he T | This il t t dri 113 W. Chicago Ave. 237 Lafayette St., 

eep up to the ripiex. Is aglie, tractor-driven ma- Chicago, Ill. New York City 
chine cuts an area of 35 acres per day. It handles like 560 Vener t.. 273 Boylston St., 
a hand mower, and goes right up to the edge of bushes Ferndale (Detroit) Mich. Brookline, Mass. 





and walls For transportation, rubber tires are attached, Canadian Distributor: Aikenhead Hardware, Ltd., 17 Temperance 5St.., 


and the Triplex travels any distance under its own Toronto, Ont. 
power. Dealers in all principal cities 
















The Triplex Wheel Type—two sizes Roller Type—two sizes 
20, 25-inch cut 22, 30-inch cut 


* IDEAL * 


GRASS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


During August we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 
























THE 


se from 1920 to 1930 was 15 

and 7 per cent from 1925 to 
\ ly have the large cities in- 

n general more rapidly than 
9 er cities, but the influence of 
. municipalities is shown in the 
reases in population of those 
d villages located near a large 
particularly noticeable 
1s New York, where four cities 
Yonkers, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle 
and White Plains—show increases in 
nn from 1920 to 1930 of 35 per 
nt per cent, 50 per cent and 70 per 
cent respectively. This indicates that 
cities near New York are increasing com- 
paratively faster than New York itself. 
This of course is directly due to the 
influence of a large city upon its en- 
virons. The larger villages located near 
New York City show an even greater 
percentage of increase than the cities. 
[he cities grouped around Buffalo show 
the next largest percentage of increase. 


o This is 


Four cities in the state, Little Falls, 
Mechanicville and Saratoga Springs, 


show a decrease in population during 
the period from 1920 to 1930, and 17 
cities show a decrease during the period 
from 1925 to 1930. The only cities out- 
side of the metropolitan areas of New 
York and Buffalo which showed large 
increases were Syracuse and: Niagara 
Falls, where a considerable part of the 
increase was due to annexation of ad- 
joining villages. 
E. D. GREENMAN. 


A Recreation Activities 
Council 


JE are working to establish in Cin- 

cinnati in connection with the pres- 

ent Public Recreation Commission, a 
Public Recreation Council: 


Objects : 


\. To foster, organize and promote 
non-commercialized competitive athletics 
or non-competitive activities upon or 
within playfields, buildings and recrea- 
tion centers under the jurisdiction of 
the Public Recreation Commission, and 
on or in such other places as may be 
used by affiliated organizations. 

B. To assist in establishing the aims 
and ideals of the Public Recreation Com- 
mission by meeting with that body at 
certain stated intervals. 

C. To help create a public opinion 
that will result in the realization of 
these common aims and ideals. 

D. To make clear to the public the 
rules, regulations, standards and admin- 
istrative policy of this Commission. 

E. To interpret to the Commission 
the wishes of the people. 


This Public Recreational Council 
would consist of regularly elected dele- 
gates from Major Activities or Sports 
\d isory Councils, that should be gradu- 
ally set up in connection with all sports 
and activities. 

WILL R. REEVES, 
President, Public Recreation Commission, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Cooperation of Federal, State and Municipal Govern- 
ment Urged for Highway Work 


THE City Officials’ Division of the 

American Road Builders’ Associa 
tion and the national Board of Directors 
of the Association passed the following 
resolution at the national convention in 
St. Louis on January 16: 


“Whereas many state and Federal 
highway routes pass through the streets 
of our municipalities, thereby 
tating that the pavements in these streets 
be wider and stronger than would be 
nceeessary for local needs, now, therefore, 
be it resolved that the Board of Directors 
of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion be and they are hereby requested to 
petition the Federal Government and the 
various state governments to join with 
the municipalities in the improving and 
the maintaining of the pavements on all 
state and Federal highway routes pass- 
ing through municipalities.” 


necessi- 


Copies of this resolution are being sent 
to all state legislatures, 42 of which meet 
this winter, and to many chambers of 
commerce. 

Another resolution of the City Oficials’ 
Division, approved by the Board of Direc- 


tors, outlined the following program 


The Taxation 
6¢6(~ OMPARISON of revenue yields in 


4 various states makes it clear that 
only those states which base the levy on 
space used secure considerable revenue” 
states James W. Martin, Director of the 
Bureau of Business Research of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, in an article on “Spe- 
cial Taxes and Fees on Billboards” in the 
Engineering News-Record for November 
13. Of the six states which make the 
amount of advertising the basis for the 
charge, Connecticut receives by far the 
largest revenue yield, with $38,000 in 
1928 and $41,955 in 1929. Besides the 
flat rate of $100 on outdoor advertising 
companies, Connecticut charges $3 a 
year for each sign containing 300 square 
feet or less, $6 for each sign containing 
more than 300 and not more than 600 
square feet, and $9 for each sign contain- 
ing more than 600 and not over 900 
square feet. 

In general, Mr. Martin finds, 


taxa- 


which the City 


continue: 


Officials’ Division is to 

“The planning of street improvements 
so as best to facilitate the movement of 
traffic with safety; 

“The most equitablk 
for financing the 
streets: 

“The study of the design and construc 
tion of pavement structures; 


ways and means 


improvement of our 


“The developing of economical paving 
maintenance methods: 

“The promulgation of traffic 
which will bring about the most economi 
cal and safest use of the public streets.” 

The Highway Division of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, on January 22 
during the annual convention of the So 
ciety in New York also presented to the 
attention of the Board of 
that Society the idea of petitioning the 
Federal and state governments to author 
ize cooperation with municipalities in the 
improvement and maintenance of pave 
ments on through state and Federal 
routes within municipalities, and sug 
gested to the Board the formation of a 
research committee for further 
the matter. 


rule s 


Direction of 


study ot 


of Billboards 


tion on billboard advertising is of little 
consequence from a revenue-producing 
standpoint. It promises, however, to be 
come of considerable importance in reg 
ulating the use of poster advertising on 
and near the highways.” Fifteen states 
levy special excise taxes or fees on bill 
boards: Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mis 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey.* New Mexico, North Caro 
lina, Tennessee, Vermont. Seven other 
states specifically authorize municipali 
ties to impose such taxes; these states 
include California, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Pennsylvania cities levy 
for general revenue), Texas (only cities 
of 5,000 population or larger) and Wis 
consin. 


(sec ond-class 


* See THe American City for April, 1930, page 
101; “Billboards to Be 
New Jersey.” 


Regulated and Taxed in 


Deaths from New York Street Accidents Decrease 
But Fatalities to Children at Street Play Show Big Rise 


WEW YORK CITY, for the year 1930, 
~™ shows the largest decrease in deaths 
from street accidents for any year since 
1923. According to summaries compiled 
by the Police Department Safety Bureau 
and made public by Police Commissioner 
Edward P. Mulrooney, the total number 
of children killed in street accidents de- 
creased similarly, but the fatalities due 
to playing in the roadways increased 
from 116 in 1929 to 137 in 1930, indicat- 
ing that city streets are less than ever a 
desirable substitute for playgrounds. 
The total number of street deaths in 
1929 was 1,332, while in 1930 it was 
1.260. a decrease of 72. Non-fatal acci- 


dents increased from 53,450 in 1929, to 
54.495 in 1930, but this increase was the 
smallest recorded in any year since 1923 
Of these totals, the deaths of children 
(16 years and under) 1929 
and 939 in 1930, while for injuries only 
the respective figures are 39,862 and 4, 
819. The chief single cause of accidents 
continues to be “jay-walking,.” although 
this shows a decrease of 91 fatalities. 
Crossing the street against traffic lights. 
however, caused 51 more fatalities and 
140 more injuries than in 1929. Reckless 
driving, likewise, has caused a slight 
increase in deaths and injuries, while 
collisions showed a remarkable decrease. 


were 992 in 
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New York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


Controlling the Crowds 


Big events draw crowds and uncontrolled crowds soon be- 
come mobs. Keep them under control by enclosing the 
grounds with strong, substantial fence. 

Pittsburgh’? Chain-Link Fence is made to withstand the 
onslaughts of enthusiastic crowds—a full-gauge, heavy-duty 
wire fabric, erected on a sturdy framework of specially-rolled 
“Pittsburgh” Seamless Steel Pipe. Pittsburgh Fence is pro- 
tected against rust—made of rust-resisting copper-bearing 
steel and heavily zinc-coated after weaving. The framework, 
also copper-bearing steel and heavily zinc-coated, is our own 
seamless steel pipe, made in standard pipe weight, giving 
extra strength and durability to the erected fence. ‘‘Pitts- 
burgh” Chain-Link Fence will give many years of satisfac- 
tory service, with a minimum of maintenance. 

Let us bid on your fencing jobs. Expert erection service 
or counsel always available. Complete description and speci- 


fication will be sent upon request. 


Pilisburgh Fence 


CHAIN-LINK TYPE 


720 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A nthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal 
Finance Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 


Should Cities Receive Part 
of the Motor Taxes Im- 
po ed by States? 


ry League of Kansas Municipalities 
is recently published a report ad- 
» a distribution to cities of a fair 
of the gasoline and motor regis- 
taxes now collected by the states. 
ies that there is no sound reason 
2 per cent of each city tax dollar 
id and street purposes should be 
nent to build state, county and township 
roads. or why 99 per cent of the city 
ine and motor-vehicle taxes paid 
city taxpayers should be spent in 
country. The League does not think 
suite fair that the motor-vehicle owners 
those who use the country roads 
should pay for them and the highways 
the cities should be paid for by abut- 
» property owners and maintained by 
: general property tax, or, on the other 
hand, that the city taxpayers should 
help build county and township roads 
with their gasoline and motor-vehicle 
taxes and general property taxes while 
the farmers and other motor vehicle op- 
erators use the city streets free of charge. 
The League proposes that a just and 
reasonable division of the road tax bur- 
den, at this stage of highway develop- 
ment, would be to give the Kansas cities 
one-half cent for each gallon of gasoline 
sold within the state ($1,600,000 an- 
nually) divided among the cities accord- 
ing to population. This revenue should 
be used for street construction and main- 
tenance only, and the maximum levies 
for these purposes should be reduced by 
114 mills. Twenty per cent of the motor- 
vehicle taxes collected from city resi- 
dents ($720,000 annually) should be 
given back to those cities to be spent, 
three-fourths to help defray traffic con- 
trol expenses and one-fourth for street 
construction and maintenance purposes. 
This would make it possible to reduce 
the maximum levies another one-half 
mill. If this proposal were adopted. the 
League contends, it would give the mo- 
tor-vehicle owner and the city taxpayer 
i fair share of their annual $9,600,000 
of gasoline and motor-vehicle taxes for 
the maintenance of streets and the con- 
trol of traffic in the congested centers. 
\t the same time it would give the gen- 
ral property taxpayer of the city a 10 
er cent reduction in city tax burden. 


Westchester County Budget 
Increased 


THE Westchester County budget for 

1931, prepared by William B. Folger, 
cently appointed County Commissioner 
Budget and Accounts, has reached a 
tal of approximately $9,500,000, an in- 
rease over the budget of the previous 
‘ar of $1,177,000. The tax rate of the 


{ 


county, however, will remain unchanged, 


namely, at 3.74, as in 1930. The gross 
total of the Westchester County budget 
is reported to be greater than were th 
budgets of each of fifteen states in 1930. 

It is estimated that 40 per cent of 
the Westchester County budget. or $3 
834,000, will be required to meet the 
county’s debt service. The total county 
debt is said to be $67.439.615. A llow- 
ances have been made for an increase of 
this debt during 1931 by $11.340.000 
rhe county welfare, health, and recrea 
tion work uses about another 30 per cent. 


Elimination of Personal Prop- 
erty Tax Recommended in 
New York City 


HE elimination of the personal pro- 

perty tax, the assessments for which 
amount to $807.161.935 on the tentative 
rolls of New York City for 1931. has been 
recommended to Mayor Walker's com 
mittee on taxation by its special com 
mittee on tax administration. The rea 
sons for abandoning this tax were stated 
in a recent letter from Lawson Purdy, 
chairman of the special committee, to 
Martin Saxe, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Mayor’s committee. 
Mr. Purdy says in part: 

“The state of New York was nevet 
afflicted by this tax in the extreme form 
in which it has been applied in many 
other states. To the extent to which we 
have suffered from this tax, the results 
have always been bad. To greater and 
greater degree this has been recognized, 
and from time to time classes of pro 
perty have been removed from its oper 
ation. Finally, when the state income 
tax was adopted in 1929, intangible per 
sonal property was exempted from ad 
valorem taxation, and is now exempt by 
section 4A of the tax law. The effect of 
this legislation was to leave taxable at 
the local tax rate tangible personal pro 
perty, but all corporations required to 
pay a franchise tax based on net income 
are exempt from taxation in respect of 
their personal property. We are there- 
fore concerned almost exclusively with 
the taxation of the tangible personal 
property of natural persons. The classes 
of corporations liable to this tax are few. 
and property of this nature is inconsid 
erable, and but few of them are, in fact, 
assessed. 

“For many years there has been very 
little effort made outside of the city of 
New York to assess personal property. 
For the year 1927 the total assessment 
of personal property in the state was 
$334,000,000, of which the city of New 
York contributed $308,000,000. In many 
of the cities and towns there was no 
assessment of personal property at all. 
The efforts of the Tax Department of the 
city of New York to assess personal pro- 
perty have frequently been the subject 





of ridicule because they assess watch 
men, janitors, coachmen and the like for 
large sums of money when, if the cir 
cumstances of the persons were known, 
it would be obvious that they would not 
be liable to any such assessment. That 
is not the fault of the Department, but 
the fault of the law People say jeer 
ingly that the Department uses the City 
Directory and makes assessments at ran 
dom. It is true that they did use the 
City Directory when there was a dire« 
tory. Now they use the telephone book, 
the Social Register and such other 
sources of information as may be avail 
able. They do not make assessments at 
random. They are very painstaking about 
it. They assess few persons in the bor 
ough of Manhattan who reside east of 
Third Avenue, unless it be at Sutton 
Place and Tudor City. When a man 
moves from a side street to Riverside 
Drive, his assessment is increased. Like 
wise, when he moves to Park Avenue, he 
is favored with a substantial assessment. 
This is madness, but a madness imposed 
by law, and there is careful method in 
the madness. 

“In view of the problem presented, it 
is not surprising that the assessment of 
personal estate on the annual record for 
1929 was $1,154,000,000, and after the 
grievance period was over, there re 
mained but $311.000,000. Ninety-one 
thousand persons were assessed, and the 
assessment against 45.000 was canceled 
\ tax was levied against persons owning 
this personal estate. to the amount of 
$7.953.000. Collections to date on a 
count of that levy have been $1,737,562, 
which is less than 25 per cent of the 
levy. This is not surprising in view of 
the inevitable conditions under which the 
assessments were made. But if more dili 
gence were exercised in eliminating the 
names of persons who should not have 
been assessed, and in cutting down the 
names that are added to the record of 
persons coneerning whom the Depart 
ment has no knowledge, the percentage 
of uncollectibles might be less 

“The result “of all the labor and effort 
is very little revenue, and the effect upon 
the public of being harassed and an 
noved in this way must be exceedingly 
bad. Besides that, the effect upon the 
public mind of making a pretense of 
levying a tax which cannot be collected 
is to discredit the power of the state. 
One of the fundamental principles of 
taxation is that it shall be inevitable and 
unescapable. This so-called tax in not 
entitled to the name.” 

In commenting on Mr. Purdy’s letter, 
the New York World said: “The farcical 
procession to City Hall for the purpose 
of ‘swearing off’ the so-called assessments 
(levied by a hopeful combination of di- 
vination and the telephone book) will 
soon be under way; and many thousands 
of innocent but irritated citizens will 
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See it demonstrate and you ll understand why 


Hi UNDREDS of new Monarch “35” Track- never before achieved in tractor performance. 


Type tractors will reduce dirt moving No accident, this performance. Monarchs 


and road maintenance costs in 1931—Monarchs are the product of men who were learning to 


that needed only a demonstration to show con- build tractors when Roosevelt was president— 


tractors and public officials alike how 


much a tractor can have “on the ball’. 


See the “35” demonstrate! Your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer will gladly put one 
through its paces. Watch it pull heaping 
wagons through tough places! See its 
power and traction behind a bulldozer! 
Notice how easily it pulls that grader 
with blade set deep! You'll realize that 


weight for weight, here is something 


A. and of a company which is known 


the world over for its leadership 


free in power machinery. 
I 
trial Let a Monarch “35°,°50" or “75° 


demonstrate, and you'll own one. 
on your job apenas 





Ask r Dealer * For example, in its first year (1930) more “35's” were pur- 
° I b 


chased for Lowa road work than any other tractor in its ¢las« 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Industrial Tractors Division — Springfield, Illinois 
MONARCH "75", “SO” AND “35” TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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| themselves in the toils of one 
ost grotesque archaisms in our 
il government. How much 
wasted and how many tempers 
the footless business of ‘swear- 
issessments, many of which are 
ible in the first place, no one 
How great an opportunity the 
fers for red tape, deadhead ofh- 
ivoritism or petty persecution is 
It is said that the city is wait- 
nd some other source of revenue 
the place of the personalty tax; 
d our towering budgets the aboli- 


{ f a tax which does not bring in 
¢! 000 a year would hardly be no- 

while there is no excuse for main- 
taining any tax so costly, so discrimina- 


n effect and so clearly unjust as 
. ne. 
lhe New Yerk Times takes a similar 
position, saying: “No one can speak with 
° er authority on the subject than 
Lawson Purdy, President of the Depart- 
ment of Taxes and Assessments of this 
city from 1906 to 1917. His letter to 
Martin Saxe effectively riddles the pres- 
ent dispensation, for the inequalities of 
which the law rather than the commis- 
sion should be held responsible. . . . 
The public is harassed. Taxation be- 
comes a jest. Ninety-five thousand per- 
sons are assessed, forty-five thousand 
swear by all that is holy that they have 
been wronged. Discrimination breeds 
perjury. Many of those who let their 
names rest on the rolls just don’t pay. 
Total collections last year, after all the 
fuss, were less than two million dollars. 
It is high time something were done to 
put an end to a tax which has long out- 
lived its usefulness.” 


Personal Property Tax 
Administration a Failure 
in Chicago 
THE Joint Commission on Real Estate 
Valuation has recently issued a study 

of the assessment and taxation of per- 
sonal property in Cook County. This 
study is the fourth in a series of reports 
on the tax situation in Chicago. The 
first report, dealing with the inequalities 
in assessments on real estate, was issued 
in July, 1927. The second report, issued 
in May, 1928, made definite recommenda- 
tions on the findings of the first report. 
The third report was a study of the finan- 
cial difficulties of the local governments 
in the Chicago area. It was issued in 
November, 1929, shortly before the Citi- 
zens’ Committee, headed by Silas Strawn, 
was created to avert temporary bank- 
ruptecy. 

lhe fourth report was prepared by 
John O. Rees, research director, with an 
ntroduction by George O. Fairweather, 
Chairman of the Joint Commission. In 
discussing the personal property tax, this 


report brings out several interesting 
things. It shows that the personal prop- 
erty tax roll of Chicago has shrunk in 
ten years by approximately $300,000,000. 


In 1918 the roll was $704,000.000, while 
in 1928 the indications are that it will 
not exceed $400,000,000. Many assess. 
ments are made against which taxes are 


not collected, or were never expected to 
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be collected, but are nevertheless used 
for a part of the basis for public bor 
There are no uniformly applied 
standards of assessing items of personal 
property of the same general character. 
just as there were none in the assessment 
of real estate. 

The principal recommendation of the 
report is that the existing form of local 
tax organization, namely, the board of 
and the board of 
abolished, and that there be substituted 
therefor a single board of assessment and 
review, with one person as the assessor. 
responsible for making the 
roll, and other 
with the assessor as the appellate or re 
viewing side of the proposed new board 


rowing. 


review, he 


assessors 


assessment 


two persons associated 


The Municipal 


By SANDERS 
Editor, The 


HE recovery of municipal bond 

prices from the panic level to which 

they declined in mid-December 
represents one of the sharpest upward 
movements in the history of the market. 
Before the end of the first week of the 
new year, quotations were back to the 
1930 highs, and the market appears to 
be stabilized at that level. As an illus- 
tration of the extent of the demand for 
bonds early in January, the experience 
of the syndicate which underwrote $50.- 
000,000 New York City 4 per cent bonds 
last October may be cited. As of Janu- 
ary 1 there was an unsold balance of 
$13,500,000 bonds in this account. The 
original offering price of 101 had been 
maintained since the issue was first of- 
fered. On January 15 the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation, syndicate manager, an- 
nounced that the issue had been sold and 
the books would be closed. 

The immediate future of municipal 
bond prices would appear to depend en- 
tirely upon the volume of new issues of- 
fered for sale. There is a_ possibility 
that offerings may be quite heavy, but 
the probability of this happening is con- 
siderably lessened by reason of the fact 
that several of the largest prospective 
borrowers are not likely to release their 
offerings unless they are assured that 
the market is in a condition to take them. 
We have in mind, particularly, New York 
State and New York City loans aggregat- 
ing from $80,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
Both of these borrowers have the author 
ity to finance through the issuance of 
short-term paper, for which there is an 
insatiable demand at extremely low rates, 


Amount Municipality 
$3,200,000 Buffalo, N. Y 
250,000 Lowell, Mass 
240.000 Fresno Co., Calif 
150,120 Franklin Co., Ohio 


20.000 Shorewood, Wis 


16,500 West Kittanning, Pa., Sch. Dist 
234.000 Genesee Co., Mich 
300,000 Washington Suburban Sanitary Dist., 


Md. . 


15,000,000 State of Arkansas 


125,000 Mobile Co., Ala 
25,000 Berlin, N. H... 
200.000 Coahoma Co.. Miss 
70,000 Triplett Tp., Mo 
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Another Interesting Cost Data 
Report from Dundee 


A NOTHER report covering financial 
2 statistics, departmental costs, and 
comparative figures and estimates was 
issued in September by William Aiken, 
City Chamberlain of Dundee, Scotland 
This report is more elaborate than its 


predecessor ot a vear ago and contains 
illuminating cost data on de 
While these data 


are largely lacking in comparative value 
so far as American 


some very 
partmental operations. 
municipal govern 


ment is concerned, they are nevertheless 
quite interesting in that they indicate the 
bases upon which such data may be built 


up for administrative 


Bond Market 
SHANKS, JR. 
Bond Buyer 


purposes 


ads a sale of bonds may be 
made advantageously. The state of Ar 
kansas has just negotiated such a loan. 
putting out six months’ notes which will 
be taken up with the proceeds of a bond 
later date. 


until such time 


sale arranged at some 


In this time of general depression, 
there is a natural resistance on the part 
of taxpayers, legislators and public of 
ficials to the authorization or cre ation of 
additional public indebtedness This 
condition should result eventually in a 
contraction of the volume of public bor 
rowing, but the fact seems to be that 
for a while at least, the desire for econ 
omy in public expenditures for perma 
nent improvements of the type 
marily financed with loans will be offset 
by the demand for unemployment relief 
in the shape of “an emergency program 
of state, county and city construction ac 
tivity. Governmental bodies move slowly. 
W hile discussion of the unemployment 
problem has been going on for many 
months, many state and municipal au 


custo 


thorities have yet to reach the point 
where loans to finance projects under 
taken to give employment must be ar- 
ranged. It is entirely probable that 
many communities will be borrowing 


money to finance projects undertaken to 
help those thrown out of work by the re 
cession in general business long after 
business has recovered and there is no 
more than a normal amount of unemploy 
ment. 

The following table, giving the details 
of recent sales of new issues, will indi 
cate the current level ef municipal bond 


issues: 

Rate ( ) Maturity Net B 
90 11%4-vr. (a ) } 
t 1-25-yr. ( ) 

$+& 4%. t-vr. (a ) b.06 

4 dvr. (a ) 114 
1%, lf r. (a ) 1.29 
ble »/6-10 r. (op.-ay 1 
ih. I (a } 1 
tl, pO) r (opt.) 160 
™% -1 1.69 
) 17 2 r. (avg.) 4.92 
h1. 6-yr. (avg.) >.14 
ry 14%-yf. (avg.) 2.22 
‘} ) r fa g.) > 4 








In the Storage Yard 


of the Department of Sewers, 
Baltimore, Md., this 


NELSON TRACTOR CRANE 


is piling and handling 
with speed and safety 
700-lb. concrete pipes, 
1500-lb. sewer gratings 
and other heavy stuff. 


Reach, speed and power. 
What it does for them 
it can do for you. 


bf 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 








HE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 





tenefit Assessments 


»wner’s written consent to as- 

plan held not subject to oral 

such consent precludes attack 

essment 

Where a property owner signed a stat- 

nsent to assessment of his prop- 

, street improvement under a 10- 

ment plan, he precluded himself 

fterwards asserting that he signed 

ral condition that there was to be 

tion in the assesment. He also 

ided himself from afterwards ques- 
the legality of the assessment. 


utor) 
erty | 
vear |} 
irom 
on an 
a red 
pre 
tioning 

In reaching the above-stated conclu- 
sions in the case of Lilly v. City of 
Irvine. 26 S. W. 2d, 566, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals said: 

[he statute does not provide for any 
conditional acceptance by the property 
ewner or the granting of any conditions 
by the city. The alleged condition is in 
the teeth of the statute, and all parties 
bound to take notice of its provi- 
sions. The city issued the bonds upon 
the written acceptance signed by appel- 
lant. and it is too late for him now to set 

this condition not warranted by the 

tute or so far as appears made known 

- city when it acted, for it is not al- 

sed to whom appellant delivered the 
on the alleged condition. 


wert 


\ppellant insists that the resolutions 
and ordinances adopted by the city are 
nsuficient. But he cannot now rely on 

for under the terms of the statute 

his acceptance of the 10-year plan he 
tived all this. He cannot now maintain 
that the assessment is confiscatory; for 
his acceptance of the 10-year plan was 
the assessment in 
The assessment by 


an agreement to pay 
10 yearly payments. 

front foot has been often sustained 

the court. After accepting 

10-year plan, the defendant cannot 
maintain that only a 50 per cent assess- 
ment should have been made; for his 
acceptance of the 10-year plan was a 
waiver of all objections to the amount of 
the assessment.” 


Nuisance Abatement 


Elevated loading platform occupying 
sidewalk space was an abatable nuisance 
although city had sanctioned construc- 


Defendant city had a right to remove 
a loading platform constructed to a 
height of 34% or 4 feet above the side- 
walk grade by a wholesale house on a 
“white-way” street frequented by pedes- 
trians, although it had been maintained 
for many years and the city may have 
or illy sanctioned its construction. 
lexas Court of Civil Appeals, J. M. 
Radford Grocery Co. v. City of Abilene, 
W. 2d, 255.) Said the Court: 
governing body of a city is with 
ithority to denate or barter away 


"yS 


for private use the public rights in 
streets and highways, or to grant any 
permanent or unlimited use or easement 
by ordinance or otherwise to any indi- 
vidual or private corporation engaged in 
the transaction of private business and 
for their respective uses as such.” 


Milk Regulations 


Sale of milk may be regulated by pro- 
viding for destruction of substandard 
milk, ete. 

Reasonable regulations providing fo 
the inspection of milk sold within the 
corporate limits and forbidding its sale 
when below a prescribed standard, and 
authorizing its summary destruction if 
found to be impure, and levying a reason. 
able license fee for the privilege of dis 
tributing such milk in accordance witn 
such standards, are valid and constitu 
tional as being within the police power 
of cities of the first class in Oklahoma. 
(Oklahoma Criminal Court of Appeals. 
Grider v. City of Ardmore. 287 Pa 


i160.) 





Important Legal Decisions 
involving municipalities, as reported 
in this department during 1929, are 
indexed and classified in the 1930 
MunicipaL Inpex. This reference 
list, commencing on page 151 of the 
1930 INpEXx, supplements lists appear- 
ing in the 1929 and 1928 volumes. 
A similar feature will appear in the 
1931 Municipat INDEX now in pre- 
paration. 


Taxation of City Water Plant 
City water plant serving outlying terri- 
tory held taxable 


plant re 
rev- 


Because a municipal water 
ceived more than one-third of its 
enues from the sale of water to consum 
ers outside the city limits, the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals decided in the 
case of Warwick County v. City of New- 
Vews, 151 S. E. 417, that the plant 


port 
Right to constitutional ex- 


was taxable. 
emption depended upon the plant’s being 
“wholly and for city 
In the course of an extended 


used exclusively 
purposes.” 
opinion, the Court said: 

“It is, of course, generally 
property owned by a city and 
public purposes is exempt from taxation. 
The general rule is that, while all prop 
erty is taxable, a recognized exception 
thereto is that public property, devoted 
to publie purposes, 1s not taxable. 


that 
for 


true 
used 


“It is undoubtedly true that a city may 
supply limited quantities of water to 
persons outside of the city as a mere in- 
cident to the enterprise as a whole, and 


certainly when the total amount is as 


the Richmond 
be treated as inconss 
and the property 
exempt trom 
voted wholly to municipal purposes. 


that shown in 


case it 


small as 
City 
quentiai, 
theless be 


may 
will never 
taxation as de 
We 
do not intend by anything appearing in 
this opinion to impinge in the slighest 
degree upon that reasonable construction 
(183). Cities and towns 
owning a water-supply acquired for the 
public purposes of such cities may thus 
dispose of such surplus 

It is 


of the section 


production, 


not only permissible but 
long as this does not 
prevent the full discharge of its duties 
to its own citizens, and this alone will 


not defeat the exemption.” 


proper to do sO. SO 


Water Charges 


Borough held to have improperly discon 
tinued water supply to schools pending 
dispute over right to charge therefor 


A school board was granted an imjpune 
tion against discontinuance of a water 
supply by the borough’s pending a dé 
termination of the right to 
charge the board for water service. in 
the case of Board of Education v. Ma 
and Council of Borough of Glassboro. 
149 Atl. 820, decided by the New Jerse. 
Court of Chancery. The Court said: 


borough’s 


“There can be no doubt of the right 
of a water company to shut off 
of delinquent patrons or even 
advance 
periods. 


supply 
require 
reasonable 
incident to 
nature, and obtains 
legislative 


payments 
That 


corporations of 


covering 
right Is an 
that 
inde pendently ol sanction 

The right is based upon the ne 
cessities of the situation; the public duty 
exists to supply water to all who demand 
it: that could not be performed 
without adequate protection against 
In this state our statute 
the right. But the right, wholly 
based on re and must be 
exercised with reason and within the field 


duty 


losses. sanctions 


ason necessity, 
of the necessity on which it is based, and 


neither reason nor necessity can be said 
to exist to justify shutting off water from 
the public schools by reason of a brief 
default in payment, especially when it 
is well known that the refusal to pay 

because of a claim of exemption lf 
the borough is entitled by law to charge 
for the water, a mandamus 


the duty of payment cannot fail and 


to entor 


losses need he encountered.” 


Tax Exemption 


City council cannot exempt fr 


ment of taxes lawfully assessed 


A city council has no right to exem 


an individual or his property from 
taxes 
cording to the 
Court of Civil 


Valdez v. City o} Laredo, 


802. 


lawfully assessed, a 
holding of the iv Yas 
A ppe als in the case 

29 S. W. 2d 


payment of 





Make Your Equipment 
mo Earn 


ae 


Hook it up with 


THE AME 


LETRAC POWER 


HE value of your tractor operated 
equipment, like everything else in 
your business, is measured by its ability 
to earn money. And that earning ability 
is made big or little by the efficiency 
or inefficiency of the tractors you use. 


Cletrac Crawlers offer the kind of sure- 
footed, abundant power that boosts 
the performance of any piece of equip- 
ment and gets from it the very limit of 
its capacity. 


Cletrac Crawlers are known the world 
over for their unmatched delivery of 
power at the draw-bar and their ability 
to turn out a bigger day’s work every 
day in the year. Rolling along on sure- 


Do you ment 


n Tue American City? 


gripping, broad, steel tracks they make 
equipment get down to business re- 
gardless of the odds of weather or bad 
going. They handle easily and travel 
fast, saving time and costs on every job. 


Thousands of Cletracs are used by 
highway departments, road and gen- 
eral contractors and county and muni- 
cipal authorities. Cletrac’s ability to 
handle all kinds of work speedily and 
economically has gained for them out- 
standing recognition and preference. 


See the Cletrac distributor or write for 
complete details on any or all models. 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO. 
19326 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Please do. 





THE 


bility for Purchases 

purchase of supplies held 

' hy city council 
Uy ‘| direction. from the Mayor, 
en, without action of the 
irported to bind a Missouri 
ying 1,000 feet of fire hose. 
ouncil ordered issuance of a 
part of the purchase price, 
not paid, for want of funds. 
se circumstances, the Spring- 
Court of Appeals decided 
Vanufacturing Co. v. City of 
e, 28 S. W. 2d, 119) that the 
was not liable for a balance due 
rchase price, although the hose 
ed and used by the city. Said 


‘In this case the board did nothing. 
vor. who orally directed the two 
Aldermen to purchase the hose, had no 
thority to give such direction. The 
a - that this contract signed on be- 
If of the city by parties not authorized 
ict for the city was void from the be- 
wing. This much is practically con- 
ceded. but it is contended that the city 
board afterward ratified this contract by 
rdering and issuing a warrant to pay 
balance due. This warrant 
vas void because there were no funds in 
treasury with which to pay it when 

+ was issued or when it was payable. 

In any event, the contract to pur- 
chase the hose was void when made be- 
cause executed on the part of the city 
without authority, and, being void, could 
not be ratified. because there was nothing 
to ratify. A contract by a city made 
with authority, but lacking in some way 
in its execution, may be ratified. roar 
But a contract correct in form, but void 
for want of power to execute it, cannot 
be ratified. ; To ratify a void 
contract would be in direct violation of 
section 2164 of the statute, which ex- 
provides that it must ‘be made 
consideration wholly to be per- 
formed or executed subsequent to the 
making of the contract.’ The so- 
called ratification would be nothing more 
than an attempt to make a contract based 
on a past consideration, which is in di- 
rect conflict with the statute.” 


pressly 
upon a 


Liability for Obstruction 


City may be held liable for accident to 
pedestrian while passing around build- 
ing material unreasonably obstructing 
sidewalk 

There being no state court whose de- 
cisions are of greater weight than those 
of the New York Court of Appeals, the 
decision of that tribunal in the case of 
ONeill v. City of Port Jervis, 171 N. E. 
694, is of more than ordinary importance. 
The Court recognizes that, where an 
abutting property owner unreasonably 
obstructs a sidewalk, necessitating pe- 
destrians’ walking into the part of a 
traveled by vehicles, such owner 
and the city may be held liable for death 
a pedestrian struck by an automobile 
assuming that the pedestrian used due 
care for his own safety, etc. In an ex- 
tended opinion the Court said: 

“The primary purpose of streets is use 
by the public for travel and transporta- 
tion. and the general rule is that any ob- 


street 
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struction of a street or encroachment 
thereon which interferes with such use is 
a public nuisance. An adjoin- 
ing property owner may, however, tem- 
porarily use a portion of the street or 
highway for taking goods or merchandise 
in or out of his premises. Like- 
wise, a person engaged in erecting a 
building may be obliged to use the side 
walk or street temporarily for the piling 
or storing of material, such as lumber. 
brick, and sand, or for the unloading of 
articles upon the sidewalk, or while con 
structing foundations or other parts of 
the building. All these uses, however, 
must be reasonable, temporary, and such 
as is usual and customary in connection 
with the particular business or construc 
tion. The municipalities 
erally provide rules or regulations con 
trolling the manner and times in which 
these interruptions may be made, but be 
yond the regulation of these necessary 
and temporary uses, no municipality has 
the power to authorize the appropriation 
of a sidewalk for private purposes.” 


gen 


Liability of Town Treasurer 
Town treasurer and his surety held not 
liable for loss in closing of a bank in 
which the treasurer was employed, there 
being no bad faith or negligence 

Dismissing a suit against a Town 
Treasurer and his surety on account of 
funds lost through closing of a bank in 
which they 
Supreme Court said in the case of Town 
of Danbury v. Riedmiller, 226 N. W. 159: 

“It appears that the Treasurer was the 
Assistant Cashier of the bank in which 
the funds were deposited. His duties 
appear to have been limited mainly to 
performing the functions of a bookkeeper 
and janitor. He was not a director of 
the bank, and was not authorized to 
make loans. The evidence affirmatively 
established that he had no knowledge or 
notice that the bank was insolvent, or in 
any danger of closing. The deposits 
were made in good faith, and there is no 
such showing in the records as could 
charge the Treasurer with negligence in 
making said deposits. Under the law as 
it existed at the time and under the rec- 
ord in this case, it must be held that the 
deposit by the Treasurer in the bank was 
not an unlawful deposit, and that there 
was no breach of the Treasurer’s bond 
by the making of said deposit and the 
subsequent loss of the funds through the 
failure of the bank.” 


were deposited, the lowa 


Liability for Falling Limb 
City held liable for injuries caused by 
falling limb of a tree that negligentl 
had not been inspected 

A judgment for nearly $25,000 against 
defendant city, on account of injury to a 
minor struck by a limb of a maple shade 
tree that fell upon him in a street, was 
affirmed by the Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court in the case of 
Tagg v. City of Lockport, 238 N. Y. S. 
662. That the decision was influenced 
by the fact that the city had a Park and 
Shade Tree Commission is indicated by 
the following extracts from the opinion: 

“Defendant was obligated to exercise 
reasonable diligence in making inspec- 


193] v7 


lo« ated 
in instances where 


tions and tests of shade trees 
upon its streets. And, 
such examinations revealed tree condi 
tions reasonably likely to cause physical 
injury to persons beneath the trees, the 
obligation rested upon the municipality 
to remove or repair dangerous trees, . . . 

“The Lockport Park and Shade Tree 
Commission had been created by stat 
ute, and, when the limb fell from the 
tree in question, and for some years prior 


to that time, the Commission had been 
functioning. It was composed of men 
supposedly expert as judges ot trees. 


The record justifies the conclusion that 
this Commission had not examined this 
tree, nor the trees in this neighborhood, 
for over a year before the mishap. 

“The Superintendent of Streets. 
was Chairman of the Park and 
Shade Tree Commission. testified that a 
rapid-growing tree, like the one in ques 
that it reaches 
than a 
tree in 


who 


also 


tion, is more apt to decay: 
an enfeebled condition sooner 
longer-lived tree: that the 
tion was practically 85 to 90 years old, 


ques 


had been on the decline for some years. 
and was getting in an enfeebled condi 
tion. In the estimation of the judges of 
the facts, the possession of this general 
information by the defendant’s represen 
tative might well have carried with it an 
obligation to make more frequent and 
better examinations and_ tests—might 
well have convinced the jury that the 
city negligently failed to give such atten- 
tion to the tree detail as the circum- 
stances fairly required.” 


Movie Censorship 


Municipal censorship of moving-picture 
films upheld 

The validity of an ordinance providing 
a censorship over moving-picture exhibi 
tions in Chicago, and action of the board 
of censors in refusing to permit showing 
of “The Alibi,” a picture depicting crime 
and the use of “third degree” methods by 
police officers, were upheld by the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court in the case of United 
{rtists Corporation v. Thompson, 171 
N. E. 742. The Court said: 

“The power of a city to provide for a 
board of censors and to require a permit 
before any moving picture can be exhib- 
ited in a municipality cannot be doubted. 
Moving-picture shows, by reason of the 
low price of admission, are frequently 
patronized by large numbers of children, 
as well as by those who by reason of 
limited or local conditions cannot attend 
the productions given in regular theaters. 


The audiences include those classes 
whose age, education, and situation in 


life especially entitle them to protection 
against the evil influence of obscene and 
immoral representations. The welfare of 
society demands that every effort of mu 
nicipal authorities to afford such prote¢ 
tion shall be sustained unless it is clear 
that some constitutional right is inter 
fered with. Respect for law is 
the basis of our civilization, and any pro 
duction which tends to cause disrespect 
for law and the officials charged with 
its enforcement, would tend to immoral 
ity, and the exhibition of such picture 
would necessarily be attended with evil 
effects upon youthful spectators.” 
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cCORMICK-DEERING Service Stations dot the highways of 
Texas — providing factory-standard service for the McCormick- 
Deering Industrial Tractors that build and patrol the roads of the 
Lone Star State. They are backed up by an International Harvester 
Company-owned branch organization at five strategic points in Texas 
seandastians dias Maha cdtiaauamaie an —Amarillo, Dallas, Houston, Sweetwater, and San Antonio, and at 
er projects Shreveport, La. Is it any wonder that the Texas State Highway Depart- 
ment owns nearly 500 McCormick-Deerings—and that there are thousands 
of others throughout the state? 


McCormick-Deering Tractors are powertul 


Texas is not alone in obtaining McCormick-Deering service on the 
spot when it is needed. The after-sale service policy of International 
Harvester in Texas is typical of the service prevailing in every state. 
There are thousands of McCormick-Deering dealers throughout the 
country who are thoroughly qualified and fully — to render 
high-grade service. There are 96 Company-owned branches in the 
the United States to back them up. Service on the McCormick-Deering is 
prompt, efficient, and satisfactory. Take this into account when you are 
in need of industrial power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 








McCormix 


acigging and laying « ! pipe 


“CORMICK- DEERING 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 






| » »P > neds > . 
k-Deering Power speeds up trench Below: A delivery of McCormick-Deering-powered graders to the 


Texas State Highway Department which owns nearly 500 McCorn 
Deering-powered units. 
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FRA‘ B. WILLIAMS 
Au of “The Law of 
City ining and Zoning” 


ZONING and 


NOTES 


PLANNING ,, 


From Data collected 
the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances 


Ni !supsHirE.—Concord, December 
1930. 

NE sey.—Bloomfield, December 15, 

Ni wnK.--Ossining Village, Decem- 
If, 1930, 


Zoning Ordinance—Enforcement 
—Constitutionality 


Coombs v. Larson, 152 


( VECTICUT. 
A’l. 29 Power to enforce zoning regu 
latic will be implied, as among inci 
dent necessary powers. 

Injunction, besides any other remedy 
known to law, is available to enforce 
necessary powers. 


Non-fundamental procedural irregular 
ities under the zoning statute are un- 
available to landowners claiming uncon- 
stitutionality who had not invoked reme 
dies by appeal to the board of adjust- 
ment or the court. 

Landowners seeking injunction have 
waived the right to attack the consti 
tutionality of the zoning statutes; not 
alleging unconstitutionality when peti 
tioning to have the property zoned, and 
not appealing from the denial of the 
petition. 


Highways 

Kentucky.—Lee v. Macht, 31 S. W. 
2d. 906.—An abutting owner is not en- 
titled to the removal of a spur track 
supported by concrete pillars in the 
street, no unreasonable obstruction to 
his rights of access, light, air, etc., hav- 
ing been shown. Nor was there any tak- 
ing of his property; at most the track 
was a public nuisance, for which the 
plaintiff could bring an actjon neither 
for its abatement nor for mages, in 
the absence of any special or peculiar 
injury to him over and above that suf- 
fered by other members of the public. 


Vision Clearance 


New Jersey.—Frelinghuysen v. State 
Highway Commission, 152 Atl. 79.—A 
statute authorizing the conrmission to 
take lands by eminent domain with com- 
pensation, for the purpose of eliminating 
obstacles to the view of travelers on in- 
tersecting highways is constitutional; but 
the commission cannot take all of the 
right, titheand interest of the landown- 
ers, but'only an easement necessary for 
the purpose. 


Zoning—Land 


New Jersty.—State v. Borough Gar- 
age, Inc., and Borough Realty Co., re- 
ported in a bulletin of the Bureau of 
Municipal Information of the New Jer- 
s State League of Municipalities, 
irenton, December 18. 1930. The de- 


fendants are lawfully conducting busi 
in a build 
ing, erected and so used in a residential 
district before the passage of the zoning 
ordinance creating the district, and ever 
The ordinance was passed sub 
sequent to the passage of the amendment 
to the state constitution authorizing zon 


ness as a non-contorming use 


since, 


ing and under that amendment After 
the passage of the ordinance the defen 


dants began to use and are still using 
a road, on their own land, for 
purposes of access to that building. The 
ordinance provides that: *A 
or walk used for 
or industrial use shall in no case be per 
and that no 
non-conforming use shall be extended at 


business 


driveway 
access to a business 


mitted as an accessory use”; 


the expense of a conforming use. 

rhe state claims that the 
used contrary to the zoning ordinance, 
and is bringing this criminal prosecution 
for the penalty therefor. 

Held, that the ordinance was not au 
thorized by the 
invalid. The constitution does not 
authorize the zoning of land, but of 
buildings and structures. The road is 
not a structure within the meaning of the 
constitution. The only reference to land 
or area made in the statute is that of 
power to limit the percentage thereof 
occupied by buildings. This is well 
within the constitution, because the lim- 
itation of the area depends upon the size 
of the building. So, in regulating the 
size of the building, the percentage of 
the lot area is controlled. 


road is being 


constitution, and was 


Appeals 


New Jersey.—Stokes v. Jenkins, 152 
Atl. 383.—An adjoining property owner 
could maintain suit to enjoin the viola- 
tion of the side-yard requirements of a 
zoning ordinance without having ap- 
pealed from the action of the building 
inspector granting a permit to move the 
building. 

Airports 


Ruope Istanp.—State Airport Com- 
mission v. May, 152 Atl. 225.—A statute 
authorizing the condemnation of land for 
an airport which fails to provide for loss 
of business conducted on the property 
does not conflict with the constitutional 
provision requiring just compensation for 
land taken for public use. Such inci- 
dental loss or inconvenience must be 
borne by the owner in the interest of 
the general public. 


Garage 


Wisconsin.—Ballstadt v. Pagel, 232 
N. W. 862.—In determining whether a 
building to be erected would be a nui- 
sance, some weight must be given to 
social considerations. using the term in 
its broad Therefore. a garage 
and oil station to be erected and the 


sense. 


business to be carried on therein in a 


purely residential section, constitutes a 


hutsance, 
Light and Air 
WISCONSIN De pew 1 l 


nited States 


National Bank, 233 N. W. 851.—To 
create easement of light and air, words 
must be employed which clearly show 
the intention to create such an easement 


Such easements over adjoining premises 


are not favored. They are not created 
They do 
implication from necessity 
Where the lessor 


reserved the 
prope rtv., no words need be 


or acquired by 
not exist by 


pre ~( ription 


in favor of a lessee 
has expressly remaining 
used to with 


hold an easement of light and air 


Protection of Airports 


\ report of a committee on 
Zoning and Eminent Domain 
by the United States 
Commerce, appears in the 
Bulletin of 


\irport 
appointed 
Department of 

\ir Commerce 
1931, published 


January 2, 


by the Department, and will soon be 
issued in pamphlet form The report 
shows the various legal methods by 


which, with due consideration to 
boring land 
protected from obstacles to aviators, and 
other disadvantages. An appendix con- 
tains a suggested form of State Airport 
Enabling Act, and examples of existing 
legislation. 


neigh 


owners, airports may _ be 


SIDEWALK PEDDLING 
PROHIBITED 


() BSTRUCTION of the sidewalks of 
~ Rockville Center, N. Y., by goods, 
wares or merchandise has been prohib 
ited by an ordinance which became ef 
fective September Re providing that: 

“No person, firm, association or cor 
poration who is the owner, occupant or 
lessee of any premises abutting on any 
street, avenue or highway in the village 
of Rockville Center, Nassau County, 
N. Y., shall place, keep, permit or suffer 
to be placed or kept, on any sidewalk in 
front of, adjoining or adjacent to such 
premises, any goods, wares or merchan 
dise of any description, within 10 feet 
of the street curb, but nothing contained 
in this ordinance shall prohibit persons 
from placing goods, wares or merchan- 
dise or household furniture on the side- 
walk temporarily, while loading or un- 
loading the same, providing it be done 
without unreasonable delay, and provid 
ing that such wares and mer- 
chandise are not allowed or permitted to 
remain on said sidewalk within the pro 
hibited area for a longer period than 
one hour.” 

Any person violating the ordinance 
may be fined up to $10 for each offense 
and shall be declared a disorderly person 


goods, 


Note.—See page 167 for model ordinance. 
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EASY ON THE PAYROLL 


NSTEAD of the usual five or ten or twenty men on a digging or 
loading operation, why not just one man and a Trackson High 
Shovel? The work will be done equally well or better, equally 

fast or faster, and at a remarkable saving in cost. Supervision will 
be easier. Completion will be assured in spite of weather condi- 
tions that cut the efficiency of men and horses. Heat or 

cold, rain or snow — the ability and inclinations of this 

outfit will always be the same. It’s right at home in 

rough ground, loose sand or slippery clay. It has a 

downright love for mud. It takes full half-yard 

bites in any soil or bulk material and dumps the 

loads into trucks or over embankments. No = 

awkward maneuvering to spot the load. Even __ , 

in narrow streets it does the job without 

blocking traffic. It does its own spreading 

and bulldozing; cuts away banks, builds 

shoulders, loads snow, or skims the 

pavement in clean-up work. Equipped 

with wheels or Trackson Crawlers. Write 

for bulletin No. 251. Trackson Company, 


1322 So. First St... Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRAWLER RACKSO TRACTORS 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 
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Stadiums 


{ Treatise on the Design of 


r Their Equipment.—By Myron WF. 

R ting Engineer {merican Institute 

s struction, Inc Vew York 64 pp 
19 

| believed to be “the first attempt to 

lata and information relating to the 

im design.” Mr. Serby presents a 


idbook for engineers and officials con 





stadium design Iwo major types of 
listinguished, those intended pri- 
= otball and those for baseball. Many 
ot! ire possible. Plot plans, design for- 
. good view, structural considerations, 
ind conveniences, and costs, are dis- 
usse with references to well-known structures 
in th intry and abroad, a number of which 
: ted by photographs and diagrams 4 
bil 1914-1929. is incluled 
Trees 
I edings of the Massachusetts Tre 
War ind Foresters’ Association, Summer 
Meeting, 1930, are published in the form of a 
20-page pamphlet Ihe papers and discussions 
: t t and value for city foresters and 
other Apply to Secretary-Treasurer, City Hall 
Sa Mass.) 


Zoning Problems 
Zon 


L. Deming Tilton, technical advisor to the 





iittee, Planning Commission, Santa Bar 
bara County, Calif., has completed a study of 
ert proposed changes in the zoning ordinan 
of Montecito as these have a_ bearing upon the 
who strict The results are published in a 
64-page quarto volume (mimeographed), illus 
trated with folded inset charts, and photographs 
under title, Preliminary Report upon Highway 
and Z Problems, Montecito, Santa Barbara 
Count To quote John D. Wright. Chairman of 
the Z Committee: “This report has real con 
structi value . to other sections of our 
ountry where citizens are studying community 
levelopment problems and endeavoring to plan 
f he future so that there may be the 
me ffective use of all property and natural ad 


Committee, Santa Ba 


untages (Apply to the 


Housing Standards 


I Housing Standards, with Particular Ref 
eret to the Health, Safety and Welfare of 
whic h draw n up by a spec ial 
emmittee appointed by the White House Confer 
en n Child Health and Welfare are reprinted 
n f in the December number of Housing 
(pp. 24-255), and will shortly be published as 
part of a separate pamphlet The standards 
divided ito sections: Neighborhood; Lot; 
Ho Exterior; House. Interior; Fundamental 
Equipment. Single copies of Housing are $1.25 
: BE to the National Housing Association, 105 


were 


are 
hive 


22 ot... New York ) 


Housing 


I rds Better Housing in Los Angeles” is a 
report of the first housing conference held in that 
conference met in September and or 


g the Joint Legislative Committee on Better 


He g in Los Angeles, to work out proposed 
leg ve measures for relief Besides the pro 
eedings of the meeting and a re iding list on 
hou the report contains addresses by Dr 
George B. Mangold, Professor of Sociology, Uni 


ver Southern California (“The Social As- 
pect Housing”); Siegfried Goetze, Chairman, 
Hou Committee, Municipal League of Los 
Ang and Pearl Chase, Chairman, Santa Bar- 


bara mmittee, Better Homes in 
(“p 


America, In 
sible Activities of a Housing Association’’) 


20 mimeographed. (Apply to Siegfried 
Goetz, P. O. Box 1417, Station C, Los Angeles, 
4 


Who's Who 


Who's Whe Gove ment Bh 
search Bureau Ine Veu 
800 pp. $10.00 


Biographical information about more than 12 
000 governmental office-holders in the United States 
is contained in the first volume of a new reter 
book, “Who's Who in Government.” In al 
phabetical and geographical order the 
lists prominent diplomatic, Army, Navy, 
state, county and city officials The 
is first of its kind, and fills a 
in compact form material 


ence 
directory 
Federa 
publication 
need by presenting 


which w is previously 


scattered in numerous volumes often inaccessible 
Some unavoidable omissions are to be regrette: 
but will doubtless be remedied in the next ed 
tion 
Yearbook 

Instead of appearing this year as part of 1 
March issue of Pul Management, the 193] 
City Manager Yearbook is published in a cloth 
bound edition It contains the proceedings of 
the 1930 convention of the International City 
Managers’ Association, and, for the first time 
complete membership list of the Association \ 
number of papers by recognized authorities, o1 
subjects of concern to all city managers. ar 
feature of the volume, which also includes s in 
former years, an up-to-date directory of city ma 
igers, a list of council-manager cities by states 
with dates and other details 300 pp. $2.00 
(Apply to the Association, 923 E. 60th St.. Cl 
cago, Tl.) 

Probation 

The eighth report in the Thomas Skelton Harr 

son Foundation Municipal Court survey series dis 


usses “Criminal Division Probation in the Mu 
nicipal Court of Philadelphia The survey was 
prepared for the Bureau of Municipal Researcl 


ot Philadelphia by George E. Worthington, Gen 


eral Secretary and Counsel, Committee of Four 
teen, New York City, and formerly Acting D 
rector, Department of Legal Measures The 
American Social Hygiene Association The met 
division and the women’s division of the Mun 
pal Court are considered separately. 42 pp. (Ay 
ply to the Bureau, 311 S. Juniper St., PI 1 
) 
phia, Pa ) 
City Manager's Report 

The Citizen’s Yearbook of the city of Okla 

hema City, 1929-1930, is the third annua port 


Manager, Ff M. Fry, covering the 
June 30, 1930 Forty mile 
listed in the 


of the City 
fiscal period ending 
introduction 


stones of progress are 


The report, illustrated with charts and diagrat 
is divided into five parts The City’s Growth 
General Government; The City as an Employer 


The Public Contact Departments—(a) Pres>rva 


tion of Life and Property, (b) Water and Eng 
neering, (c) Culture and Recreation; Specia 
Projects and Problems: Rate and Fee Schedule 

The City’s Future 87 pp. (Apply to the Cit 
Manager, Oklahoma City, Okla.) 


Road Taxes 


entitled Cities Burdened by R 
prepar i b the Le igu f Ka 


A folder 


I ixes” h is bee n 





sas Municipalities to present proposal for the 
relief of the present situation whereby tie 

the state now pay over 60 per cent of the state 
county and township road bills Over-tax-bur 
dened cities cannot buy or consume excess farn 
products, they cannot attract industries to the 
state, and they cannot make needed city improv 

ments,” states the pamphlet By the proposa 
offered, cities will give 80 per cent of their gaso 
line and motor-vehicle taxes to build state, county 


and township roads, and will use their $2,500 
000 share of gasoline and 
pay street and traffic-control bills and to cut their 
cent 8 pp (Ap 


Kans.) 


motor-vehicle taxes to 


taxes 10 per 
Lawrence 


general property 


p'y to the Leagu 





MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated. 
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Water Analysis 
l K I a ay eee 
Cate Prescot P tf Indus Vicro 
( S) d He ; e Departm of 5 om 
Public Hee Vass usetts Inetituce of 
; ogy; and Charles-Edu (. Winslow, 
Professor of Public Health, Yale S i Medi. 
John Wiley & S ] 193] 219 pp. 
! lec $2? 50 
This fifth editior . / - L ’ 
works ofhcials makes it ppearar 
when there is inere 
tern gy and in the . 
nitary ontrol of m | j D 
tails of the older 1 is of ena “ve ee 
retained and tl e of the newer met! 
luced = whicl wou } of particu . 
presenting i true pictur f the present nite 
onditions of part ter that 
dom t pury letern > 
ree f aha 
forms of treatment emy 
questionable supp nt f 
es Another import ae 
tudy of progressive ch " 
transtormation of ew t “ ' 
which shall be fre { . . 
niection r producing na , 
ults, with par 1 refere sheir 
onde at «anen ‘pT atta 
rge Db ‘ r 
Town Plan 
A ( I I P for D 
ent of Three Suburl Vil ‘ l ( 
Western Sprit | Gr Park | 
been prepared und n of tl \ 
¢ *lanning ¢ J b I ( 
Jr consultant I} 1 tey 
levelopment of 1 Chica irl 
which lie side | i ‘ ymr 
erests and problen r tte { trat 
treet and highwa le | I ' 
ite propert and hic . , - t 
( ; »| quart " idin { ' , 
raphs (Apt Mr. Cr Wr B 
(} " Il.) 


Classification of E 








The Budget Cor I hie B 
ton Mass ! prepared A Proposa t 
Classification and Compen f Emy 
Suffolk Count in accordance with Chapter 
of the Acts 1930. Schedule A of the report 
ontains descriptions of the classes of positions de 
termined phabetical order, with a sugg ‘ 
schedule of compensa n Other appendices 
1 compensation rate index; proposé 1 rule 
1dministering the classification and comper 

) 
plans; and exempt position 92 pp 
graphed (Apy to the Budget Comn I 
Ke ston Mass ) 
Refrigerating Systems 

An rdinar for K n ol De 

», Construction, Inst ‘ Insy 
Refrigerating System recommended = b 
Committee on Pub Health and passed D 
cember 11, 1930. by the City Council of the 

{ Chicage published with twe 
recommended b minor { the Comn 

Public Healtl = Pampl N 110 18 py 

(Ay ply t tt Mun | Ref nee Lil I y 
(itv Ha ct ig l ) 

Taxation 
State In Taxatior ibil i 

f the Leagu f Minnes Mur pa 
published “for informatior ' refer 
poses The report is divided int e part 
Growth of the come Tax Movement; Chief | 
tures ot State Income Taxe al 
Conclusions; What Minnesota Cou ct from 
an Income Tax A brief bibliography is ap 
pe nded 34 pp.. including number of hart 


Wn (Apply to the League 6 


Minneapolis Minn.) 


Lniversity Library, 












BUILT FOR HEAVY-DUTY HAULING 


crankshaft, 7 bearings, crankcase 


Inspection of their powerful engines, 
alone, quickly proves how sturdy, how 
modern, how thoroughly ‘‘all-truck’’ 
Dodge Heavy-Duty Trucks actually are. 
And beneath the clean-cut, rugged 
exterior of one of these 96-horsepower 


engines are full 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN 
PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS— 


7595 


force-feed lubrica- 
PRICED, CHASSIS F. O. B. 
DETROIT, FROM $435 
TO $2695, INCLUDING 
T'2-TON CHASSIS AT 


tion, 100-pound 


ventilator, aluminum-alloy pistons and 
many other features that insure power, 


dependability, low cost and long life. 
. . . 
Inspect Dodge Heavy-Duty Trucks—their engines, axles, 
transmissions, frames, springs. Select the type that 
fits your needs — payload 
capacities range from 
3,600 to 11,175 pounds. 
Buy it complete with 
standard or special body. 


DEPENDABLE 


\ 
* 


HEAVY ty 
DUTY 


Mention Taz American City—it helps. 





s pages each. 


t ureau, 310 E 


THE 


Modern Architecture 
VW orld irchitecture By Sheldon 
ns Green and Company Veu 


g 378 illustrations 
AmMeRICAN CITY. 


rge quarto 





us record of the emerging archi- 

twentieth century The New York 
skyscrapers the California residence 

“prairie house” of the Mid-West 
r place with the distinctive products 
( Holland, and the Scandinavian coun- 
s presented as a world movement 

t. So also do the architects: Frank 
Eliel Saaranen, Mavybeck Oud, 
Urban. Norman Bel Geddes, 

Hugh Ferriss, as well as a host 

In evidence of the author’s convi 

ean break already virtually made 

st, he gives us (except for a few pi 

iced for the purpose of contrast) in 

rly 400 illustrations not a single Greek 

Gothic buttress or Romanesque portal 
palladian window. He adheres rigidly 

to the building design that has grown 

out of the machine methods and 

| work is concerned less even with meth- 
materials than with architecture as a 
spiritual manifestation of the times, 

e and the people producing it In the 
ement which he presents in sweeping 

onl Sheldon Cheney sees “a new mode es 
onstituting an architectural revolution 
lamental than any since the seventh 

with principles and methods underlying 

t nearer to universal than any that have previous 


rned building art’: a new mode as one 
early evidences of a new world order not 
be appraised but wherein the world itself 
will be the unit; humanity the watchword 
final chapter on “The City as Architecture” 
material challenging and provocative to 
n whom authority and responsibility for 
ng progress are vested. 





Work Farms 


The Board of Work Farm Commissioners of St 
Louis County, Minn., invited the Taxpayers’ 
League of St. Louis County a year ago to make 
a study of the Work Farm and to make sugges 
tions for its improvement. A 76-page mimeo 
graphed report “The St. Louis County Work 
Farm,” presents the findings of the survey and 
its recommendations (Apply to the League, 
917 Torrey Bldg., Duluth, Minn.) 


Record Filing 


The seventh report by the Philadelphia Bureau 
of Municipal Research in the Philadelphia Munic 
ipal Court Survey Series, published by the 
Thomas Skelton Harrison Foundation, has been 
prepared by Arthur Dunham, Secretary of the 
Child Welfare Division of the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, under the title 
“Filing of Special Care Records in the Municipal 
Court.” “The purpose of this report is to ap- 
praise the efficiency in the various divisions of the 
municipal court.” 51 pp. (Apply to the Foun 
dation, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Traffic 


The Traffic Engineering Bureau of the National 
I Council, at the request of the city of 
Richmond, Va., and with the assistance of city 
lepartments and representatives of local organiza 

made a survey of Richmond’s traffic prob- 
lems in connection with its research activities 


Satety 


This has been published by the Council under 
the title “Reorganizing Street Traffic—Richmond, 
Virginia.” A recommended traffic plan for Rich- 
mond is outlined on the basis of the studies made 


Viagrams and maps are included which analyze 

congestion and accidents 37 quarto pp 

(Apply to the Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi 
Ill.) 


Clean-Up Campaigns 
wealth of material for use in local clean-up 
paint-up campaigns, is available from the 
al Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu. 
and is displayed in “Practical Examples,” 
consists of three sections of 8 newspaper 
Campaigns which have won 

for cities and towns in various parts of the 

y are described and illustrated. Single copies 
are tree; additional copies, 10c each. (Apply to 
th St.. New York.) 


AMERICAN CITY for FEBRUARY, 
A. S. T. M. Standards 


The 1930 edition of this triennial publicatior 





of the American Society for Testing Materials 
contains the Society's 427 standard spe« ations, 
methods of test, definitions of terms ind re m 
mended practices in effect at tl t f pub 

cation It appears in two volu - Part I 
Metals, comprising 176 standards relating specif 

illy to metals and 3 that are of a eral nature 
applying to both metals and non-metals and 
Part II, Non-Metallic Materials, with 251 stand 


ards, including 48 relating to road materials, 39 
' timber 
etc., and the three general ones also published in 
Part I. In both parts appears a complete i 
rent list of standards and 

Supplements to the book will be published in 


to cement, lime, et 28 to coa coke 


tentative standards 


each of the two years intervening before its next 


complete edition Part I contains 1,000 pages 
Part II, 1,214 Each part is $7.50 in cloth and 
$9.00 in half-leather Both together are $14.00 


cloth and 
Socrety 


$17.00, half-leather (Apply to the 
1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Nacos 


Ihe Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meet 
ing of the National Association of Commercia 
Organization Secretaries and the list of mem 
ers of the 
of 448 pp. The minutes of the meetings, the ad 
dresses and committee reports are included, as 
“Forty Best Service Ideas for 1930.” 
(Apply to Gerrish Gassaway, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Association, Chamber of Commerce, Wil 
mington, Del.) 


Association fill a paper-bound volum« 


well as the 


Unemployment 


The Russell Sage Foundation Library has pub 
lished as Bulletin No. 104 a biblio 
employment, listing programs and 
tioms, general books, surveys, statistics and maga- 
zine articles. 4 pp. 10c. (Apply to the Founda 
tion, 130 E. 22d St., New York.) 





graphy on un- 
recommenda 


A Street Plan 


After four years of study, developing the Thor 
oughfare Plan proposed in the City Plan for San 
Diego in 1926, the San Diego City Planning Com 
mission presents “A Report on a Major Street 
Plan for the City of San Diego, Calif..”’ which 
“not only anticipates city-wide zoning but also 
structural framework for further 
parkway and harbor plans and for an effective 
system of subdivision control.” 31 quarto pp., 
including maps (Apply to the Com 
mission, Administration Bldg., Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Calif.) 


serves as a 


several 


Welfare Agencies Listed 


To answer the laymen’s question, “What to 
do?” when asked to direct an applicant seeking 
relief, the Women’s City Club of New York, with 
the assistance of The Welfare Council, has pre- 
pared a pocket-size booklet, “Welfare Agencies, 
City of New York—Where to Seek Help,” which 
indicates the proper agency to be consulted for 
various types of problems, listed alphabetically. 
lt pp. (Apply to the Club, 22 Park Ave., New 
York.) 


Billboards 


\ prize collection of views of the billboard 
monstrosities and cluttered filling-stations which 
line the roads leading to Washington, D. C., are 
presented in a 42-page booklet entitled “High 
way Entrances to Washington—The Federal City.” 
This survey was published by the American Na 
ture Association for the American Civic Asso 
ciation and the National Council for the Protec 
tion of Roadside Beauty, and is similar to re 
ports which have been prepared for several states 
(Apply to the American Nature Association, 1214 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C.) 


Art Commission Report 


The report for the years 1928 and 1929 f 
the Art Commission of the City of New York 
contains an account of the action taken by the 
Commission on the 131 matters, involving an 
estimated cost of $77,000,000, submitted to it in 
1928, and the 176 matters, involving an estimated 
cost of $98,300,000, submitted in 1929. 37 pp 
including a number of illustrations (Apply to 
the Art Commission, City Hall, New York.) 
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Th Preparation of Z Or 
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Th " mina t s f 
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- ng prey 
request of Governor Roosevelt f New Y 








his Committee on Stabilization of Ind f 

tt ntion f Uner yment now 

is Governor’s Comm n on Unemy 

Pre ns for the State of New York, present ‘ 
scussion of efforts made by industry t tal 

fe operations and analyze the problem 

n regularizi mployment, par ular 

periods of epression Part One 

of 20 mime iphed page contains br 
nalysis tu 1st tf unemy yment 

ment of the r st hopeful means as yet ! 
ry business { regular r I nh ft u 
mployment nd a discussion of what 

ione t ! istry ind | rh t ent 

the bur I t unave ib blessne , 
nust now be born b tl ‘ ker an 

pendents Part 1 ke I tabili 
nsurance practices u | ertain Ar : 
ndustries Part One al , n peci : 

ences t rganizatior nd 1 " x 

periences have a bear g n the proble n 

sidered (Apply to the New Yor State Dey t 


k 1 
124 E. 28th St., New York.) 


ment of Labor 


Planning Propaganda 


Ihe City Planning and Zoning Comm n f 
Roanoke, Va., as a part of a particularly we 
conceived 


program for popularizing the city 


plan, has initiated a series of pamphlets, N l 


of which is entitled “City Plan Paragraphs for 
Your Information.” Outstanding accomy 


ments, and pring ipal planning recommendations 


ire presented in brief, together with inspirational 


quotations, and opinions of outstanding ofhcia 
and editors about the Roanoke plan 12 pp 
Stone, Chairman, Roanok 


(Apply to Edward I 
\ 


a.) 


Building and Loan 


The United States Building and Loan League 
in the first edition of its Annals, just issued, pre 
sents the proceedings of its 42nd annual con 
vention together with papers from. state andl 
group conventions The publication has been 


undertaken “that all may profit and that the 
building and loan business throughout the coun 


try may more successfully meet the demands of 


the American people and furnish a more worth 


while service 760 pp $10 (Apply to Secre 
tary-Treasurer, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O.) 


Problems of Municipalities 

New Jersey Muni 
nd Policies is t 

ngs of the Sixteenth Convention of the New 
Jersey State League of Municipalities ind A 





ipalities Their 


e title given to the Pro 


Association which w held in Pater = 
tember 25-26 1930 Addresses by 

1uthorities n mur pa problems i 
103 pp $1.0 (A ply to the Le j } \ 


| 
State St Trenton, N. J.) 


( EN Lo N. J Metl f 4 
f the P tion f tl W ( ’ 
( int Repor f Se r Su ( 
n ) 62 py 
Cook Coun Iu Annu M y f A 
J. Cermak, President, Boar f ¢ 
sioners, for the hseal year 1930. 66 4 
Missouri Biennial Report, State H . ( 
mission, for the period ending December 
1930 37 pp 


Annual Rey 


irtment 1929 m0 60 pp 
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Prices—f. o. 6. Peoria, Illinois 


ae + + 66 TWENTY. $1900 
FIFTEEN $1450 THIRTY . $2375 
Seeee tle te sl OS 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Track-type Tractors Combines Road Machinery 


( There's a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


CATERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 





Just a few minutes to the 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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“Caterpillar” Sixty 





Leaning Wheel Grader 
has a new blade reach, strength 
and weight, blade position and 
pitch to meet demands of the 


growing proportions of roads. 





ANOTHER few rounds and here is a new 40-mile-an-hour 





road that brings city to country and country to markets. 





Where does the country begin?—ten, twenty, thirty miles 





from City Hall is still in the suburbs. 





It’s all a matter of roads! Now comes a grader to carve 






roads wider, higher, deeper-ditched, safer —to utilize big 





tractor power to build more roads for fewer taxpayers’ dollars. 








CONVENTIONS —WHEN 


185 


AND WHERE 


(Fig in parentheses following the name of the con ention city indicate the estimated attendance, sther than local.) 


OO EE OS LEI TE ODO REE LE BETO LOE I 


, MonTReaL, Qut 
zg Institute of Canada {nnual meet 
iy. R. J. Durley, 2050 Mansfield 
I. Que 
PirrssurcH, Pa 
wing Brick Manufacturers Associa 
meeting. Managing Director, G. F. 





S, 1245 National Press Building. Wash- 
ing 4 , 
Fest 7.—NasHviLte, TENN. (125) 


Water Works Association—Kentucky- 
innual meeting. Executive 


Section 


Secr F. ¢ 


Dugan, 532 West Main Street, 
Lou Ky 
FEBE y 5.—Danvitte, Va. 
Virg 1 State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meet Managing Director. LeRoy Hodges, 708 


Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va. 

Feercary 11-13.—Lawrence, Kans. (400) 
msas Water Works Association. Annual 

meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, E. A. Boyce, State 

Board of Health, Lawrence, Kans. 

Feeruary 12.—Boston, Mass. 

Vassachusetts Highway Association, Annual 
meeting. Secretary, John M. McCarthy, 318 State 
House, Boston, Mass. 

Fesruary 12-14.—Munneapowis, Minn. (50) 

Vinnesota Association of Commercial Secre- 
taries. Annual meeting. Secretary, C. M. Small- 
wood, Worthington, Minn. 

Fesrvary 13-14.—Cotumsus, Ono 

Ohio Commercial Secretaries Association. Semi- 
annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Russell 
Frey, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Fesruary 17.—New Haven, Conn. (100) 

Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, C. M. Blair, Box 235, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Fesruary 17-18.—Haretispurc, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Association of Boroughs. 
dnnual convention. Secretary, J. Herman Knisely, 
Bureau of Municipalities, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Fesruary 18-20.—Artantic City, N. J. (3,000) 

issociation of Highway Officials of North At- 
lantic States. Annual convention. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. Lee Grover, Secretary of the State High- 
way Commission of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 
Fesruary 18-20.—Ann Arpor, Micn. (600) 

Conference on Highway Engineering—University 
of Michigan. Annual convention. Secretary, R. 
E. Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich 
Fesruary 18-20.—Artrantic City, N. J. (110) 

Vew Jersey Mosquito Extermination Association. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Dr. Thomas J. 
Headlee, State Experiment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J 
Fesrvuary 21-26.—Derroit, Micn. (10,000) 

Vational Education Association—Department of 
Superintendence. Annual meeting. Executive Sec- 
retary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Fesruary 23-24.—Cuicaco, Int. (75) 
imerican Concrete Pipe Association. 
convention. Secretary, M. W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Fresrvary 24-26.—Mirwaukee, Wis. (800) 
imerican Concrete Institute. Annual conven 
tion. Secretary, Harvey Whipple, 2970 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Feeruary 2427.—Wicuirta, Kans. (25,000) 

Southwest Road Show and School. Manager, 
F. G. Wieland, Exposition Building, Water and 
William Streets, Wichita, Kans. 

Feeruary 25-27—Toronto, Ont. (500) 

ntario Good Roads Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, S: L. Squire, 98 Albany Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ont. 

Marcu 2—Huron, S. Dax. 

South Dakota Commercial Secretaries’ Associa- 
t Annual convention. Secretary, G. R. Me- 
Arthur, Huron, S. Dak. 

Marcu 45.—Prince Atpert, Sask. 

Saskatchewan Association of Rural Municipali- 
tie dnnual convention. Secretary, J. J. Mc- 
( an, Nokomis, Sask. 


Annual 
Loving, 33 West 


Marcu 11-13.—Winpsor, Onr. (300) 

American Water Works Association—-Canadiar 
Section. Annual meeting Secretary-Treasurer, 

U. Sanderson, Department of Public Works, 
City Hall, Toronto, Ont 
Marcu 12.—Cuicaco, Itt. (100) 

Midwest Safety Conference. Manager, George 
G. Traver, Chicago Safety Council, 130 North 
Wells Street, Chicago, Ill 
Marcu 12.—Concorp, N. H. (150) 

New Hampshire Good Roads Association. An 
nual meeting. Secretary, Frank D. Sleeper, La 
conia, N. H. 

Marcu 20-21—Trenton, N. J. (250) 

New Jersey Sewage Works Association 
convention Secretary, John R 


Brook, N. J. 


innual 
Downes, Bound 


Apri 7-9.—Corumsia, S. C. (250) 
{merican Water Works Association—South 


eastern Section. {fnnual meeting. Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. H. Weir, 4 Capitol Square, S. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Aprit 9-10.—ANaconpa, Monr. 

{merican Water Works Association—Montana 
Section. Annual meeting. Secretary, Herbert B 
Foote, State Board of Health, Helena, Mont 
Aprit 12-27.—Miran, ITaty 

International Exhibition for the Safety of High 
way Traffic. Address: The Royal Automobile Club 
of Italy, Corso Venezia, 69, Milan, Italy 
Apri, 15.—NorFo.k, VA. 

American Society of Civil Engineers 
spring meeting. Secretary, George T 
33 West 39th St., New York. 

Aprit. 17.—Pittssurcn, Pa. 

Safety Engineering Conference. Secretary, 
George E. Clarkson, Manager of the Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Council, 2409 First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Aprit. 20-23.—BirMINGHAM, ALA. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
Semi-annual meeting. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

Aprit 20-21.—Maruin, Texas. (5,000) 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce. Convention 
Secretary, Hubert M. Harrison, Longview, Texas 
Aprit 20-26.—Miran, Irary. 

International Congress of Sanitary Engineering 
and Municipal Hygiene. Second Congress. Gen 
eral Secretary, Charles Rauch, Engineer, Piazza 
Del Duomo N. 17, Milan, Italy 
Apri 21-24.—Toronro, Ont. 

Building Officials’ Conference. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Col. John W. Oehmann, In 
spector of Buildings, District Building, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Aprit 23-24.—Roanoke, Va. (125) 

Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Association 
4nnual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Karl Leh- 
man, Orange County Chember of Commerce, Or 
lando, Fla. 

Aprit 28-May 1.—Artantic City, N. J. (3,000) 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. 4nnual meeting. Secretary, D A 
Skinner, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Aprit: 29-30.—Boston, Mass 

Massachusetts Safety Secretary, 
Lewis E. MacBrayne, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
May 49.—Wasnincron, D. C. (2,000) 

International Chamber of Commerce. Biennial 
Congress. Manager of the American Section, John 
P. Gregg, Connecticut Avenue and H Street, N 
W., Washington, D. C 
May 25-29.—PirrssurcH, Pa. (1,000) 

American Water Works Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 29 West 
39th Street, New York 
June 1-5.—Beruin, Germany. (1,000) 

International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning. Congress. Organizing Secretary, H 
Chapman, 25 Bedford Row, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 

June 1-5.—Beruin, Germany. (1,000) 
International Housing Association 
General Secretary, Dr. Hans Kampfmeyer, Hansa 

Allee 27, Frankfurt am Main, Germany 


{nnual 
Seabury, 


Conference. 


Congress 


June 35 ASHEV ce N. ¢ (250) 
imerican Forestry Iss ition innual 7 t 
ng. Executive Secretary, Ovid Butler, 1727 K 


Street, N. W W ashington, D ( 
June 8-11 Toronto. Ont 

National {ssociation of Purchasing deents 
{nnual Convention and Informashow. Secretary 


Treasurer, G. A. Renard, 11 Park Place, New 
York 
June 21-22.—Wisconsin Rapips, Wis 

Wiscor 
taries innual 
Lee I. Yorkson, Wausau, Wis 
June 22-26.—Asnevitte, N. C. (550) 

{merican Institute of Electrical Engineers in 
nual summer convention National Secretary I 
L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street, New York 
June 22-23.—Laxe Worrn, Fra. (30) 

Florida Commercial Secretaries’ {ssociation 
{nnual convention Secretary-Treasurer, George 
F. Sampson, Winter Haven, Fla 

I 
June 23-26 Boston, Mass 

New England {ssociation of Fire Chiefs dn 
nual convention Secretary-Treasurer, John W 
O’Hearn, 99 Main Street, Watertown, 72, Mass 
June 27-Jury 4.—Los Anceres, Carrer. (10,000) 

National Education {ssociation of the United 








{ssociation of Commercial Secre 
l Secretary-Treasurer, 


meeting 


States {nnual meeting. Secretary, J. W. Crab 
tree, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 
Avcust 18-20.—Counci. Biurrs, lowa 


innual meeting 
Pierce, Marshall 


League of lowa Municipalities 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G 
town, lowa 
Sepremper 24-26.—New York. (150) 

International Association of Public Works Off 
cials {nnual convention. Secretary, A. M. An 
derson, 100 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill 
SepremBer 26-Octoper 2.—Attantic City, N. J 

American Electric Railway Association. Golden 
{nniversary convention. General Secretary, Guy 
C. Hecker, 292 Madison Avenue, New York 
Ocroper 7-10.—Louisvitte, Ky. (250) 

International City Managers’ Association in 
nual convention Executive Secretary, Clarence 
E. Ridley, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Hl 
Octoper 12-13.--MonrTerey, CaLir (150) 

California Sewage u orks {ssociation innual 
convention. Secretary, Professor E. Reinke, Life 
Sciences Building, University of California, Berke 
ley, Calif. 

Ocroper 12-15.—Sr. Pererspurc, Fra. (400) 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
innual convention Secretary, George Black, 
Chief of Police, Wilmington, Del 


Ocroser 12, week or.—Cuicaco, Itt. (7,000) 

National Safety Council Annual Congress 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 


Ocroper 14-17.—-Havana, Cupa. (1,200) 

International Association of Fire Chiefs in 
nual convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, 
Fire Chief, Yonkers, N 
Octoser 18-21 Totepo, Onto (325) 

National Association of Commercial Organiza 
tion Secretaries {nnual convention. secretary 
Treasurer, Gerrish Gassaway, Chamber of Com 
merce, Wilmington, Del 
Ocroser 19-23.—Pirrssurcn, Pa. (200) 

{merican Society of Municipal Engineers fn 
nual convention. Secretary, C. W. S. Sammelman, 
4359 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo 
November 2-4.--Greensporo, N. ¢ 

{merican Water Works 
Carolina Section. North Carolina Sewage Works 
1 ssociation Joint annual meeting Secretary, H 
G. Baity, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. ¢ 


1 ssociation Vorth 





For details of the two impertant interna- 
tional housing and town planning congresses 
convening in Berlin in June, and the stady 


tour including attendance at them, see page 94. 























ICE REMOVAL 
PROBLEM e 


Providing traction and safe means of travel on icy, slippery streets is fully 
as important in winter road maintenance as snow removal. Out of the con- 
stant fight to reduce “skidding accidents,” has come a proved method of 








to your 















providing constant traction. 











Sand, gravel, cinders or coke breeze, moistened with a solution of Calcium 
Chloride will melt ice at the point of contact with the road surface. When 
the ice melts the solution is reduced in strength and refreezes, firmly hold- 
ing each particle in the icy surface against the action of wind or traffic. 








Many communities place piles of treated cinders, coke, sand or gravel near 
treacherous points such as hills and sharp curves. Here they are always 
handy for spreading when the occasion demands. A few extra shovels full 
of Calcium Chloride mixed with these materials at the time of application 


will increase their efficiency. 













Handling “Quick Freezing” Emergencies 


Snow and ice melted to water by the sun in the daytime often becomes a 
glare of ice after sundown. For this emergency some localities take their 
two-wheeled spreaders, towed by trucks and spread a mixture of Calcium 
Chloride and sand over the slippery stretches. Using sand the truck can 
be moved along fairly fast. As the sand hits the ice it digs in and gives 
| immediate traction. 
/ 













For an accumulation of heavy ice and where 














drains are frozen up, Calcium Chloride can be 
dumped directly on the ice and will melt it 
in a short time even in temperatures much 






If you are not using Calcium Chlo- 
ride for winter traction and ice re- 
moval, why not try it yet this season. 
Send this coupon for latest informa- 
tion and prices to any one of the 
member companies listed below. 






below zero. 






Calcium Chloride Publicity Committee 














nas 














Solvay Sales Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York City 
The Columbia Products Company, Barberton, Ohio 
The Dow Chemical Company, Midland, Michigan 


Without obligation please send literature on ice removal and 


quote prices on 
Name 


Position 


Address 


F LA K E 





tons of Calcium Chloride. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


el-mounted Snow Loader 


el-mounted snow-loading ma 
ving a traction speed of 8%4 

hour with three speeds for- 
| two reverse has been developed 


by | vce Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
14 Street and Park Avenue, New 
Yor! 

| Haiss wheel snow loader, Model 


}1. was designed so that it could be moved 
ruickly than the Haiss crawler- 


4 snow loader from one part of the 
city to another. It has a loading capac- 

14 yards per minute. The power 
chassis is a Case tractor mounted on 
heavy rubber-tired wheels, the rear 
wheels being 40 x 10 inches and the 


inches. The motor 
s x 5%-inch bore. 


tront wheels 24 x 
is 4-cylinder with 
The take-off box is inserted between the 
rear end of the tractor and the engine 
to drive the elevator at a speed of 160 
feet per minute. 


‘ 


0 
9 
o 


The crowding speed of 35 feet pel 
minute is accomplished by means of the 
Haiss worm, which can be engaged or 
disengaged at will. When the crowding 
speed is in operation, the differential 
action of the rear axle is cut off in a 
novel manner by means of a jaw clutch 
locking device so that there will be no 
slippage of the wheels. 

The snow boom is similar to that used 
on the crawler-mounted loader, but the 
flights are 24 inches wide instead of 30 
inches. The operator can raise and 
lower the elevator by means of a hand 
wheel, and he can either'stand or sit on 
the operator’s platform and steer the 
machine from that position. 

The over-all length of the machine 
is 23 feet 7 inches, the height 12 feet 5 
inches, and the collapsed height 9 feet. 
The reach is 7 feet, clearance for trucks 
9 feet, over clean-up scraper 9 feet 5 
inches, and the wheelbase 6 feet 95% 
The weight of the loader com- 
plete is 15.500 pounds. 


inches. 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 





EXTERIOR OF THE 1931 PEER 

LESS FIRE-ALARM BOX, SHOW 

ING THE WHITE STRIPE TO 
INCREASE VISIBILITY 


A New Model Fire-Alarm Box 

The new 1931 
alarm box, manufactured by The Game 
well Company, Newton. Mass., permits a 
full alarm to be received from any one 
box despite circuit troubles, such as an 
open circuit, a grounded circuit. a box 
short-circuited and the entire circuit 
shunted out, the circuit opened and 
grounded, the circuit open and a_ box 
short-circuited, and the circuit open and 
the entire circuit shunted out. 


model Peerless fire 


In addition to these remarkable fea 
tures, it permits full alarms to be re 
ceived from all boxes except those be 
tween “troubles” under such complicated 
conditions as an open circuit in two or 
more places, a circuit grounded in two or 
more places, and a circuit open in one 
place and grounded at another. 

The 1931 Peerless fire-alarm box is not 
disabled by a defective non-interference 
magnet. It operates at an abnormally 
iow line current, has standard Peerless 





THE HAISS WHEEL-MOUNTED SNOW LOADER 





non-interference and succession. has a 
rugged and convenient terminal block, 
has a break-wheel interchangeable with 
previous Peerless boxes, has extended 
standard quick-ac- 
tion door outer shell, and accor iplishes 


succession, and the 


everything which the earlier model will 
do. The Gamewell Company offers thi 
major improvement in fire-alarm boxes 
believing that it will bring to fire-alarm 
men the realization of the long-felt need 
of protection against loss of ala: tron 
broken or grounded circuits 
Quick-action doors, which ive beer 
teatured on Gamewell fire-alarm boxes 
tor many vears. are included the new 


ode ! 





INTERIOR OF THE BOX 


Ball Bearings Improve Sewer- 
Cleaning Machines 

Greater efficiency and durability have 
been secured in Turbine sewer machines 
through the use of special improved type 
ball bearings, according to an announce- 
ment of the Turbine Sewer Machine Co., 
5210 State Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Through the « ooperation ota well known 
bearing manufacturer, the Turbine Sewer 
Machine Co. has secured a special bear- 
ing constructed of the finest tool steel 
and machined to the closest limits. It 
uses only the highest quality spherical 
ball bearings, so constructed that they 
can be greased at the plant when in- 
stalled 

This type of bearing runs more easily, 
has longer wearing qualities and will 
remain lubricated for the life of the 
equipment. Although this bearing is to 
cost five times as much as the type pre 
viously used, it is believed that the cus 
tomer will reap the benefit in trouble 
free service, as the bearing should never 


have to be replaced 
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For 19351: 


made possible by 1930 performance 


“50 ro °600 





PRICE REDUCTIONS 















MODEL T-15: Price reduced 
$50; straight rating capacity in- 
creased 1,100 Ibs.—now %-ton 


and I-ton range... 130° and 141° 
wheelbases, 10 different types 


available ... 


Now *645 


(TYPE 1501) 





MODEL T-17: Price reduced 
$70; I-ton range... 130° and 141° 
wheelbases, 8 different types 
available — 714 9 body 
lengths .. 


Now °675 
(TYPE 1703) 





GeneERAL Morors 














Trucks — 


500 Ibs. to 3,500 Ibs. 


GUARANTEED CAPACITY INCREASES 


STRAIGHT RATING 


ON 10 GREAT MODELS, 133 DIFFERENT TYPES 


Pe ICE reductions or capacity increases—or both! 

—bring higher value than ever, in 10 great Gen- 
eral Motors Truck models: affecting 133 different 
types of modern haulage and delivery equipment. 
These increased capacities mean increases of 20° 
to 35° in the volume of work which these models 
are capable of handling under factory guarantee. 
They are the result of the performance records of 
these trucks in actual service. 

The price reductions, likewise, are made possible 
by what happened i in 1930. Lowered material costs 
were coupled with production savings. And it is a 
General Motors Truck policy to share such advan- 
tages with truck owners. So, more than ever, it’s 
going to pay every truck owner to find out what 
General Motors Truck offers before he buys! See 


these trucks today. Try them out. 
(AU prices: Chassis, f.o.b Pontiac, Mich.) 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE! 
o 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 
GENERAL Morors TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


MODEL T-19: Price reduced 


$150; I\4-ton range... 130", 141° 
and 152" wheelbases—22 differ- 
ent types available—7',', 9 and 
10\4' body lengths... 


Now *745 
(TYPE 2201) 


$600 Less 





MODEL T-90 (six wheeler): Price 
reduced $600; 5-7 ¥g-ton range. 
185%", 201" and 220° wheelbases, 
7 different types available . 
Brown - Lipe over - and - under 
drive auxiliary with 4-speed 
main tran tandard (12 


speeds forward, 3 reverse). 
Now $5285 


(TYPE 9001) 








Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in over 2000 principal cities and towns 





\ (Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates) 4 





When you write for that catalog. kindly mention Taz American City 




















cago Testing 
ory, Ine. 
cago Paving Laboratory, Inc., 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
V. Skidmore and Gene Abson. 
_has been in business for more 
ty years. For a long time the 
nm has been frequently ad- 
nd referred to as the Chicago 
Laboratory. For this reason, in 
to recognizing that the older 
is to fully describe the extent of 
es, the organization has decided 
the latter, broader name, which 
maintained in company with the 
ne. One institution under both 
with the same directors, officers, 
el, equipment and location, now 
; services, including consultation, 
cation, reports, specifications, de- 
sign, physical and chemical testing, re- 
search. concrete and bituminous tech- 
laboratory plant and job inspec- 
pavements, structures and works, 
materials, processes and products, and 
petroleum technology. 


The 
Lab« 


name 

perso 
offers 
invest 


nology 
tion ot 


Boring Horizontal Holes 
Under Pavements 

A new device known as the Hydrauger 
has been announced by the Hydrauger 
Corporation, Ltd., 1298 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., which, it is claimed, 
will drill horizontally under a street or 
highway and accurately control the di- 
rection of the bore. These machines bore 
a straight, clean hole through the soil 
and, in over 90 per cent of cases, at dis- 
tances of 40 feet the auger has come out 
within 2 or 3 inches of the spot at which 
it was aimed. 

Model 2-A of this machine in actual 
operation has drilled under a 45-foot 
street in 18 minutes, and under a 90-foot 
street in 40 minutes, including the time 
required to add boring-bar extensions. It 
eliminates the necessity for tearing up 
pavements or gardens, except for two 


BORING UNDER A WIDE STREET WITH 
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for 


relatively small pits, one to receive the 
machine, and the other at the end of the 
bore. 

The Hydrauger is driven by com 
pressed air and is connected with run 
ning water which passes through the bor- 
the 
The water washes the borings 
back, acting as a lubricant, and leaves a 
clean, straight hole. So little water is 
used that it can be obtained by conne 
tion with an ordinary domestic faucet ot 
a fire hydrant with as low a pressure as 
30 pounds. Where no piped water is 
available. the water may be transported 
in a barrel and circulated by means of a 
small air-driven pump. 


ing-bar, issuing in two streams at 


auger. 


Feed ahead is accomplished by a sim 
ple and strong reversible ratchet. Afte1 
boring is completed, the permanent pipe 
may be pushed in by hand, or the ma 
chine ratchet may be used to pull in 
either the permanent pipe or a cable A 
swivel is furnished with each machine for 
this purpose. 


A New Top-Soil Dresser 


{ new compost mixing machine and a 
top-soil dresser for use in the preparation 
of soil and maintenance of turf for golf 
courses, cemeteries, parks and estates. 
has been announced by The Beardsley & 
Piper Co., 2543 North Keeler 
Chicago, II. 

The new Soilslinger compost mixing 
machine thoroughly cuts, breaks, mixes 
and aerates a compost, completely pul- 
verizes and _ prepares sand and 
manure, and delivers a blended material 
into a fluffy pile or windrow. This unit 
is simply constructed, possessing a spe 
cially designed cutting cylinder to insure 
proper mixing and aerating of materials. 
It is made with a pulley for tractor drive 
or with a gasoline engine or electric 
motor. While the Soilslinger will meet 
all capacity requirements, it is particu 
larly applicable because of its low cost 


Avenue. 


soil, 


1931 


rHE TRACTOR-DRIVEN 


SOILSLINGER 


for use on smaller golf courses and parks 
where only one or two men are employed 
turl 
Phe 


is also of simple construction and low 


for maintenance. 


new Soilspreader top soil dre ssel 
in cost. It is designed for use in spread 
top-soil greens and 
Its special features include ad 


ing dressings on 
turfs. 
justments for light or heavy feed of top 
distribution of material, and 
wheel that make for 


discharge of the top dressing only when 


soil. even 


clutches positive 
and where wanted. 


Murphy Now Manager of F-M 
Stationary Diesel Engine Sales 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
nounced the appointment of C. B. Mur 
phy as Manager of the stationary diesel 
engine sales, with headquarters in Chi 
cago. Mr. Murphy became, in 1913 
a general line salesman in the Florida 
west coast territory, and since the intro 
duction of the F-M diesel in 1915 he has 
devoted his time to that product. In 
1924 he was transferred to the executive 
offices as Assistant to the Manager of the 
Diesel Engine Division and in 1929 was 
transferred to Washington 


South 


has an 


YOO 


4 HYDRAUGER 
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Right Below 


Idaho Lewiston 
Spalding Road 
Constructing ten 
miles of Bitumuls 
Road-Mix. Blading 
to center windrow 


prior to spre nding 





MODERN WAY 
TO USE ASPHALT 
for 
DtRABLE 
WEARING SURFACE 
* 
ARMOR COAT 
s 
FULL PENETRATION 
PAVEMENT 
te 


RETREAD and BROAD MIX 
- 


MAINTENANCE 








For primary roads or city streets, for low-cost secondary roads, for widening, 
resurfacing and maintenance ... investigate Bitumuls, if you're interested in 


more mileage for less money. Bitumuls gives a smooth, permanently non-skid 


texture. No bleeding, shoving or corrugating. Economically constructed with 
simple equipment... no heating. Write for a set of Bitumuls Bulletins, with 
complete facts. American Bitumuls Company, Dept 4, 200 Bush St., San Francisco. 


Factories and Offices: BOSTON, BALTIMORE, CINCINNATI ‘TTS RATON ROUGE, LOS ANGELES, PORTLAND, ORE. Executive Offices: SAN FRA isco 


Mention Tux Ameatcan Crtrr—it belga 





-alvanized Guard Posts 
ighways 
investigations and actual ex 
; with highway guard posts have 
engineers that strength and 
sorbing qualities are most im 
factors in these installations. The 
steel by Truscon 
_ Youngstown, Ohio, is made of 
special steel heavily galvanized 
brication. The heavy 
onnection securely holds the wire 
t each post. The pressure of the 
the cable is such that the shock 
ially taken up along the entire 
Heavy attached to a 
n give support at each end of the 
and help absorb any shocks. 
front of the post is rounded and 
des run back at an angle so that 
by the hub the car will glance off. 
cable placed out in front of the 
nds to keep a vehicle from ac- 


post made 


steel hook 


anchors 


THE NEW TRUSCON GALVANIZED 


HIGHWAY GUARD POST 


tually hitting the post and resulting in 
dead impact as in many guard posts. 
These posts are made of Y-inch special 
steel, 744 inches wide and 6 feet long, 
and weigh 33 pounds each. The posts 
are shipped with hook and wedge con- 
nections for holding the longitudinal 
ibers securely in place. 
rhe posts are so constructed that they 
will nest readily, thereby taking up little 
space on a truck or in a warehouse. They 
ire easily handled and may be set in 
concrete or in earth footings. Where the 
nd is free from large stones, the 
may be driven in, thus saving the 
‘pense of digging holes. The cable is 
lickly attached by the hook wedge 
ection. No holes are drilled in the 
> and there are no nuts to tighten. 
relative permanence of this post 
sured both through the heavy steel 
ns used and through the heavy 
z of zine acquired by hot-galvan- 
ill parts. 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PUMPING 


rYPE ssi 
UNIT 
Three New Sizes of 
Allis-Chalmers Pumps 


three 
line of 


An extension to cover 
in the Allis-Chalmers 
trifugal pumping 
two-bearing design, which 


new 


SSU cen 
single-shaft 
includes 
ratings from 30 to 500 gallons per minut 
for heads under 100 feet. has 
nounced by the Allis-Chalmers 
facturing Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 


Recent adoption of total enclosure of 


units of 


now 


hee nh an 


Manu 


motor housings on the pump end of these 
units and the use of totally enclosed fan 
cooled motors, if necessary, permit their 
use for severe service conditions. 

They are adapted for use in water sup 
ply, circulation of water, oil or brine for 
heating or cooling systems, for the trans 
fer of many liquids, air conditioning, 
garden or lawn watering, drainage 
tems, swimming pools, house service, and 


SVs 


auxiliary service to power equipment for 
cooling water and seals. 


A New Convertible Power Shovel 
4 convertible power shovel that is full 
revolving and full-crawler mounted and 
is equipped with all standard excavating 
buckets and attachments has been an 
nounced by the Keystone Driller Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. It is known the 
1931 Keystone Model-17 machine and 
weighs 28 tons complete with skimmer, 
pull-scoop or clamshell, and 30 tons with 
the standard bank shovel. While offered 


as a general-purpose one-yard revolving 


as 


machine, it has been designed to give ex- 
ceptional efficiency with the skimmer 
scoop for street and highway excavation 
and with the pull-scoop or back 
bucket in ditching. 

Stability has been achieved by mount 
ing the machine on a roller 
path 71 inches in 
diameter with hold 
which 


hoe 


very large 


down shoes 
tie the upper struc 

ture to the crawlers 
This reduces the 
tendency to oscilla 
tion and makes it 
possible to accu 
rately control 
finish the grade 
with the skimmer 
bucket. The 21-foot 
boom provides a 
horizontal crowding 
movement of 14 feet 
9 inches, so that the 
bucket can readily 


and 


be filled in a 4- or Pt bat 


a 
cut mn 


This adapts 
grading 


6-inch 
crowd. 
it for 


b, - = > 
one Te =e” 


4 MODEL. 
EQUIPPED WITH A 


17 1-YARD 


193] 


streets and for shallow excavation where 


the standard shovel would be at a seri 


lisadvantage Since the machine 


‘xcavate over a radius of 28 feet 6 inche 
it Is possible to cut 
from curb to 


vice by one set 


It is claimed vard b 


vives the machi acl ol 


cubic 10-hour dav in anv 
and the full-revolvi 
ble | 
cuts to advantage. loading 

Iront ot 


al 


\ full ras 


from 24 to 


vards pet 
nary excavatior 
feature makes it poss 


to han 


the machi 


available 
m 24 to 48 


ind have 


unit Sizes tre inches 
from 
Three 


> b-inch 


found 


standard 
yard to | 
other 


capacities 
this 
available 


yard 
buckets 

60-inch and 72-inch 
profitable 


oVveyl range 


SIZ ire 
whit h will be 


satisfactory and where work 


with a 
thie 


these widths. and 

readily handled by 
rhe shovel has a digging 
depth capacity of 20 feet and an extreme 
depth reach of 24 feet. and an extreme 
reach at ground level of 25 feet 6 inches 
from the center pin. The dumping height 
of the ditcher bucket is 11 feet, and the 
dumping clearance with the skimmer 
bucket is 15 feet 

The boom and digging buckets for the 
skimmer-pull-scoop operation are excep 
light. The boom 2,500 
pounds and the l-yard skimmer or 48 
inch ditcher with attachments about the 
Thus the dead load on the front 
of the machine is about 5,000 pounds or 
about the ordinarily 
found in boom and bucket on a machine 
of the This makes it po 
sible with a moderate amount of counte 
weight to keep the rear end clearance ot 
tail swing of the machine within the limit 


Is required wu 
little ¢ 


sane 


are mav be 


machine 


tionally weighs 


sane 


one-half weight 


same capacity 


of 8 feet 6 inches from the center 


The 
Streak engine 
at Y60 
leet 
4 
consumption 


day. 


pin 
Blue 
developing 83 horsepower 
The 
and 
per 


power unit is a Climax 
traction speed sm i. 


the 


r.p.m 
rotation speed 
The gas 
per 10 
BOO 


per minute 


revolutions minute 
1s about LS gallons 


the 
day in 


hour and yardage output 


cubte vards per ordinary forma 


tions with the regular buckets 


ea" a 


KEYSTONE WHIRLER 
1LYARD SKIMMER BUCKET 
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LOUIS des COGNETS & COMPANy 
* Contractors ; 

BUILDING MATERIALS 
“eae onan 


LEXINGTON, ky, 


November el, 1930, 


The Philip 


Carey 
Cincianati, 


Company 
Ohio, 
Gentlemen: - 


We take pl 
&8 to sery 
Which we have Purchas 

the Walter L. Lacy Compa 


We will 84yY that we have never Gotten better 
S°Tvice on any Commodity than we have fros your 
Loutsville Agent and One CCasion we 
Friday about noon ang 
Our yard the follow- 
hie 8D 


ny of Louisvil) 


oe acy Company and we 
h of a 
Contractor — — ~s 


Very truly yours, 


LOUIS des COGNETS 4 COMPaNy 


Dncesth de beanie - 
Vice-President 
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‘ enters; a $ 
eady to = a seta without delay. 
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the Expan ‘ ears ordere 
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AYLOR SLIDE COMPARATOR 


New pH Equipment 

4c a result of the long and varied ex 
peri of their entire organization with 
pH control equipment and methods, W. 
4 Taylor & Company, 872 Linden Ave 
nue. Baltimore, Md., have developed the 
new Slide Comparator. This instrument 
is unique in design and construction. Be 
ing molded from Bakelite, it is durable, 
precise, convenient and simple. 

The Slide Comparator consists of two 
principal parts, the slide and the base. 
The slide is a Bakelite case 10 inches 
long, 2°4 inches high and 5-inch thick. 
It contains 17 vertical holes and 17 hori- 
zontal slots which pass through the exact 
centers of the holes. In these holes are 
placed the 9 color standards for any 
given indicator and 8 ampoules of dis- 
tilled water. All these ampoules are 
held in place by a lid which is screwed 
on the top of the slide. 

The base consists of two parts. The 
lower part contains a slot in which the 
slide may be moved back and forth, two 
holes containing vials of indicator solu- 
tion, five holes containing test tubes, and 
a closed compartment for a ground-glass 
plate. Vertical slots run through the 
three central holes in the base holding 
the test tubes, these slots corresponding 
exactly with any three of the slots in the 
slide. The ground glass is contained in 
a closed compartment directly behind 
the three slots in the base. The upper 
part of the base serves as a cover for 
the vials and test tubes when the set is 
not in It is fastened to the lower 
part by means of spring catches. 

In making determinations, the top is 
removed from the base, three of the test 
tubes are filled to the mark, 5 cc., with 
the sample to be tested, and placed in 
the three holes back of the slots in the 
base. To the central tube 0.5-cc. of the 
indicator solution is added by means of 
the pipette and nipple, and the contents 
ire thoroughly mixed. The slide 
taining the color standards is now placed 

position on the base and, the instru- 

nt being held toward a window or 
er source of daylight, the slide is 
| back and forth in front of the test 
ples until a color match is obtained. 
pH is then read off directly from the 
lues on the front of the slide. 

he Slide Comparator is unaffected by 

, acids or alkalis. It therefore will 

warp or come apart. Molding also 
tives it a machined precision that is im- 
possible with wood or sheet metal. 


use, 


con- 


Since the color standards are enclosed 
in a Bakelite case, there are no loose 
standards to be inserted and removed in 
making pH determinations. Thus all 
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chance of loss or breakage from handling 
individual standards is eliminated. All| 
color standards and test tubes are 11.5 
mm. outside diameter. This makes the set 
small and compact and therefore readily 
portable. Of far greater practical im 
portance, however, is the fact that the 
resulting thinness of layer of material be 
ing tested enables one to make accurate 
determinations on far more highly col 
ored and turbid materials, without dilu- 
tion, than is possible with larger tubes. 

The fact that determinations are made 
simply by sliding the color standards in 
front of the test sample until a color 
match is obtained, makes the operation 
of the set extremely simple, so that it is 
possible to teach a workman to use the 
set accurately with a 
struction, 

Slide Comparators are supplied to 
cover the pH range 0.2-13.6. Each com- 
parator covers a range of 1.6 pH units, 
the standards being in intervals of 0.2 
pH. 

The Long Range Slide Comparator was 
designed to meet the need of those work 
ers who require a portable set covering 
a wide pH range. This set is made in 
five models (T-3, T-4, T-5, T-6 and T-7) 
to cover the range of any 3, 4, 5, 
indicators respectively between the limits 
of pH 0.2 and 13.6, the number after T 
indicating the number of indicators in 
cluded in the set. 

Each Long Range Slide Comparator 
contains one complete Slide Comparator: 
2 to 6 extra color standard slides; vials 
of the corresponding indicator solutions, 
with pipettes and nipples; and a supply 
of 5-cc. test tubes. This equipment is 
contained in a portable case 11 inches 
long, 9% inches wide and 41% inches 
high. 


few minutes in 


6 or 7 


Sites Joins Hydraulic Develop- 
ment Corporation 


Kenneth G. Sites has joined the sales 
organization of the Hydraulic Develop- 
ment Corporation, 50 Church Street, New 
York, and will sell Hydro-Tite in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Sites will work out 
of the main 
office in New 


A New Dial-Scale 
Weigh-Hopper 
for a Bucket 
Loader 


sales 


York. 


A new dial-scale 
weigh - hopper that 
will weigh within 
0.4 of 1 per cent 
even while the 
bucket loader on 
which it is mounted 
is operating at an 
angle of 4 degrees, 
has been announced 
by the Barber- 
Greene Co., Aurora, 
Ill. This, weigh- 
hopper is used with 
the newly  an- 
nounced Model-62 
super bucket load- 
er, a crawler- 


1931 


perated 
leet 


mounted, self-feeding, one-man- 
machine with a capacity of 62 cubi 
per minute, 

Phe weighing unit built into this hopper 


American Kron scale The dial on 


the scale is graduated into 2-pound units 


Is an 


and is provided with two markers which 
be set to indicate the desired 
Directly above the weigh-hopper is 
a small auxiliary hopper holding approxi 
mately 360 pounds of material. At the 
top of the weigh-hopper itself is a sliding 
horizontal gate controlled the op 
erator’s platform by a chain. When the 
indicator hand on the dial scale is 
the desired weight, the sliding horizontal 
scale the 
hopper to fillup. By working the sliding 
with the chain, the material is al 
lowed to feed from the auxiliary hopper 
into the weigh-hopper until the required 
batch is present 

The weigh-hopper will weigh batches 


up to 3,600 pounds, not to exceed 32 cu 


may read 


ing. 


from 
neal 


is closed, allowing auxiliary 


gate 


bic feet in volume 

The loader on which this weigh-hoppet 
is mounted is equipped with the standard 
overload release sprocket for protection 
to the machine against strains due to an 
overload on the bucket line, and an over 
load sprocket on the 
drive to protect the machinery there. It 
feeds itself by means of two 42-inch discs 
that lie flat on the ground and revolve in 
ward, crowding the material into the 
buckets. An adjustable scraper directly 
behind the feeding discs clears a path 7 
feet 6 inches wide, the over-all width of 
the machine. The capacity of the loader 
is 62 cubic feet per minute 


release crawler 


Lippman Representing Kyrock in 
New York and New England 

M. A. Lippman instructor in 
civil engineering at the Polytechnic Insti 
tute of Brooklyn, N. Y., has recently been 
appointed representative for the Ken 
tucky Rock Asphalt Co., Louisville, Ky 
in charge of the New York, New Jersey 
and New England territory. Mr. Lipp 
man has established offices at 11 West 
12nd Street. New York. 


former 


THE NEW BARBER-GREENE DIAL-SCALE WEIGH 
HOPPER ON A MODEL-62 SUPER 


BUCKET LOADER 

















Culvert Theory vs. 


‘. oe shows on paper how long a cul- 
vert should last. But when the culvert 
goes into the ground where it must combat 
the destructive forces of soil, water, weather, 
erosion and shifting earth, it is then that na- 
ture upsets the best theories in the world. 
On the evidence of twenty years service in 
the ground, we find that GOHI Corrugated 
Culverts successfully solve all the practical 
problems that arise in modern road drainage. 
They are the simplest and easiest type to 
install and, when in the ground, are free from 
weaknesses that frequently develop with other 
types. Because of their flexibility, freezing 
water, settling fills, or the vibration of traffic, 
can’t crack them. Neither will they break, nor 


Specify 
GOHI Culverts 


by name 


Wie a. 2 ae 


Practical Problems 


will the joints pull apart because of movement 
of earth due to frost action. 

GOHI durability is a fully demonstrated 
fact. Culverts that have been giving 100°; 
service for more than 20 years are practically 
perfect today, due to the rust-resisting quali- 
ties of the pure iron-copper alloy base 
metal from which they are fabricated. 

The deeper you go into the culvert propo- 
sition, the stronger will become your convic- 
tion that GOHI Corrugated Culverts best 
meet practical conditions and give lowest- 
cost-per-year service. 

Write today to any one of the GOHI Fabri- 
cators below. He will give you complete details 
and technical service on any installation. 


rugated Culverts 


Guaranteed 99.90%, Pure Iron-Copper Alloy 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, Inc. 


NEWPORT, KY. 





Lincoln Steel and Forge Co. 
St. Louis, Mo 
The Newport Culvert Co. 
Newport, Ky 
The Pennsylvania Culvert Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Denver Steel & Iron Works Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


A. N. Eaton, Metal Products 
Omaha, Nebr 


Feenaughty Machinery Co. 
Portland, Oregon 


Tennison Brothers 
Texarkar Ark 
Capital City Culvert Co. 
Madison, Wis 
Central Culvert Co. 

Ottumwa, I 
Roanoke Sales Corp 
Roanoke, \ 


St. Paul Corrugating Co. 
St. Paul, Mint 


Tennison Brothers 


Oklahoma City, Ok 


Left —A Practical Problem Solved: (GOHI Culverts meet copper-bear- 
Replacing rigid type with GOHI ing pure iron requirements in 4 l 
Corrugated Culvert, on Dixie High- accepted specifications for 

way, north of Falmouth, Ky. gated metal culverts.) 








© 1931,G.C. M., Inc. 
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THE MODEL LDSV-30 LIGHT-DU’ 
OPERATED PLOW FOR A CATERPILL: 
TRACTOR 


\ Light-Duty, Hand-Operated 
Snow-Plow 

[wo new types of light-duty hand-op- 
erated snow-plows, built for use with or 
without sidewings and for mounting on 

iterpillar Twenty and Thirty tractors, 

we been announced by the LaPlant- 
Manufacturing Co., Cedar Rap- 
_lowa. There has been considerable 
| for this type of plow in the snow- 
moval equipment field, and these units 
been built with characteristic rug- 
gedness and simplicity for their seasonal 
service. 

The plows have been designed with 
the scaffold mounted on the front of the 
tractor. A winding wheel is provided in- 
side the tractor cab, giving the operator 
nstant access to it, and allowing him to 
raise and lower the V-nose without stop- 
ping or slowing down. The push point 

located at the center of the track on 
the tractor, thus giving it the full benefit 

the center pivot mounting. A worm 
ear has been provided so that the op- 
erator will not tire from raising and 
wering the blade. 


oate 


Have 


with side wings for 
back over the banks, 
he wings rest on the side runners and 
are supported at the top by an upright 
teel tube on which the wing slides up 

d down. The wings are raised or low- 
ered by means of a high-speed, hand- 
operated chain hoist which can_ be 
reached by the tractor operator by lean- 
ng out of the cab. They are braced at 
he rear by a telescoping, double brace 
making it possible to set the 
wings at any angle desired. The braces 
are in turn fastened to a drawbar which 
is bolted directly to the tractor drawbar 
plate and braced thereto. The drawbar 
is supplied with a jaw so that a tractor 
drawbar is available for pulling stalled 
cars, trucks, ete. 


\ he n provided 


pushing the snow 


vcte 
vstem 


lhese light-duty plows are supplied 
1 worm and screw adjustment at 
ront of the V for raising and lower- 
the center runner. The plows are 
ed from a connecting point at the 
end of the V, while the rear or 
f the V is allowed to float up and 
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down o adjust it 
self 


of the ro 


to the contour 
ad, making 
full-floating 
which rides 

on the ground 

ill times. Phe 

iffold is bolted s 
to the front 
radiator and braced 
the radiator 
onto the trac- 


irely 


trom 
back 
frame 


| he =t 


tor 
Mode 
LDSV-20 
LDS\ 


32. inches 


an d 
tt) plows are 
high at 
the V in front and 
7 high at 
the re 
width 
is 9 feet 7 
and the 
the V at 
the top ll feet 2 
nches. The cutting 
edge is made of %-inch x 6-inch crucible 
steel. The LDSV-20 weighs 2,600 
pounds without wings and 3,080 pounds 
with wings, while the LDSV-30 weighs 
2,700 pounds without wings and 3,180 
pounds with wings. The height to the 
top of the wing, with the wing up, is 57 
inches and to the bottom of the 
2914 inches. The width over-all with 
wings spread is 15 feet 4 inches, and 
with wings folded is 11 feet 614 inches. 
The length over-all of the LDSV-20 is 14 
feet 10 inches, and of the LDSV-30 15 
feet 2 inches. 
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New Type Sand or Stone Spreader 
A new type of separate spreading unit 
for covering oiled and waterbound sur 
faces or icy pavements with sand or 
has been brought out by the 
Goroco Mechanical Spreader Co., Upper 
Darby Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Retaining the principle of centrifugal 
spread, the machine is furnished with an 
814-foot-wide hopper, designed to accom- 
modate the full tailgate opening on the 
propelling truck, eliminating the need 
for alteration to the truck tailgate as re 
quired for of 


stone, 


previous models (,oroco 


spreade rs. 


THE NEW GOROCO 


SAND AND STONE 
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square va 

iltiple slide 
controlled by 
ot the 


lt-« 
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ntered over 


bution 


tie 
ties 


rangin 
vard. The 
the speed 

Of further 

transmission, oi! fill 
lubrication to 
machine operates on two 
rubber-tired, as desired. 
struction throughout offers a 
ot that 
hard to be expected in 
tenance and construction 


by 


mmplete 


ISSUTING ce 


all WOrKING 


parts The 
wheels, steel o1 
Sturdy con 
long-lasti 

withstand 


piece will 
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equipment 
us¢ main 
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Che new design retains the advantages 
of earlier models in that it is a 
spreading unit, attachable to 
of truck, spreads any 
from dust to 1 
for operation and 
100 tons per day. 
used 


separate 
make 

aggregate 
but 


any 
loose 
t-Inch sizes, requires 


two has a ca 


men 
pacity of 

When backing over icy reads or 
oiled 50 per the 
material is spread ahead of the spreader 
wheels and 100 per ahead of the 
truck thus preventing skidding 
picking up or tracking 


surtaces, cent of cover 
cent 


Ww heels, 


New Representatives for Pomona 
Harry P. Hart, been associ 
ated with the turbine pump business for 


who has 
several years, has been assigned as direct 
factory representative to the Pacifi 
Northwest territory for the Pomona 
Pump Co., of Pomona, Calif. He will 
make his permanent headquarters at 
1915 3lst Avenue, South, Seattle, Wash 

RK... 2. 
the Pacific coast pump companies for the 
past ten has ap 
pointed direct factory representative of 
the Pomona Pump Co. for the Chicago 
District, assisting C. C. Cook. 

lhese appointments are 
with a broad expansion program of the 
Pomona Pump Co. for 1931. During 
1930 this company’s manufacturing ca 
pacity was more than doubled by the con 
ol 
buildings 


Nourse, who has served one of 


years, recently been 


in contormity 


struction several additional modern 


factory 
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Aut that most people see of the telephone company 
are a telephone and a few feet of wire. 

But through that telephone you can talk with 
any one of millions of people, all linked together by 
the web of equipment of the Bell System. 

All its efforts are turned constantly to one job 

to give better telephone service to an ever- 
increasing number of people, as cheaply as it 
possibly can. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany provides the staff work for the Bell System. 
To it the operation of the telephone service is a 
public trust. It pays a reasonable dividend to its 
stockholders and uses all earnings beyond 
that to improve and extend the service. 


here are more than five hundred and fifty 


thousand stockholders, and no one person owns 
so much as one per cent of its stock. 

The Bell System operates through 24 regional 
companies, each one attuned to the needs of its 
particular territory. In addition, the 5000 members 
of the Bell Laboratories staff do the scientific work 
which makes it possible to improve and widen the 
service at least cost to its users. The Western Elec- 
tric Company, which manufactures for the Bell 
System, specializes in the economical production 
of telephone equipment of the highest quality. 

All these facilities are directly available through- 
out the entire Bell System, at any time or place. 
. . . Because of them, every’ dollar that you 
spend for telephone service brings you constantl) 


greater value and convenience. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 





THE 


00th Meter Presented to 
nt of Company 


1.0 
Pre 
r meter destined to be plated 
ind mounted under glass ona 
destal was authorized for as- 
the meter register in June, 
the plant of the Badger Meter 

Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Badger meter No. 1,000,000. 
in the organization, except 
t C. W. Wright, knew what was 
with that particular meter. 
lance with the plan, the meter 
mbled and tested. It was then 
uted to preserve its color and to 
special dignity. The glass cover 
stal were built and two inscrip- 
ites prepared, one for the meter 

for the pedestal. 

December the meter was presented 
President and with it went the 
ments and good wishes of his en- 
organization. A written message to 
Wright, carrying the signatures of 
m every department, stressing the 


turing 


I 
Tit 








THE 1,000,000Ts BADGER METER 


respect of the organization for its Presi- 
dent and crediting him with the leader- 
ship and inspiration which had made pos- 
sible the company’s progress, was part of 
the presentation. The cost of this his- 
toric meter was prorated among the en- 
tire organization so that everyone might 
have a part in presenting it to Mr. 
Wright. 

Chis millionth meter was manufactured 
during the silver anniversary year of the 
company, Vice-President Luke L. Bal- 
lard told of the company’s humble begin- 
ning in 1905 and of its slow but steady 
growth during the 15 years which fol- 
lowed. A single order for 5,000 meters 
in 1919 served as an important stimulus. 
As time went on, a new, modern plant was 
erected in Milwaukee, and branch houses 
were established in New York, Cincin- 
Nati, Savannah, Kansas City, Los Ange- 
les, Waco and Seattle, and Badger me- 
ters are sold in every civilized country in 
the world. 

the company grew, its line of cold- 
meters was enlarged. Badger me- 


e 
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of the dis 
type are made in 
sizes from 5-inch 
to 6-inch; Badger 
turbine meters 
from 2- to 12-inch 
sizes; and the 
Badger compound 
meter from 2 to 10 
inches. In addi 
tion to the cold 
water line, great 
progress has been 
made with meters 
for the gasoline in 
dustry and other 
industrial uses. 
The millionth 
meter will remain 
in Mr. Wright's 
ofice. To him it 
represents more 
than a milestone 
in the progress of 
his company, for 
back of it are the 
good wishes and 
respect of his or- 
ganization. 


ters 





W & T TYPE MSP 
CHLORINATOR 
FOR SMALI 
WATER WORKS 


Chlorinators for Small Water 
Works and Sewage Treat- 
ment Plants 

The chiorination of small water sup- 
plies is never less important than similar 
precaution in large supplies. Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., have 
developed their Type MSP chlorinator 
to do this work as accurately and de- 
pendably as the equipment used on large 
supplies. 

Not only does the machine accurately 
control the small amount of chlorine nec- 
essary, but its simple construction is 
readily understood by the practical 
water-works man. All control parts are 
on the outside, and a removable hood 
makes possible complete inspection at 
any time. 

Reliefs are 
vided to prevent 
moisture from being 
drawn back into the 
chlorine gas control 
parts, and also to 
prevent escape of 
gas into the room 
in the event of ac 
cidental failure of 
the auxiliary water 
supply operating 
the equipment. The 
machine is also 
adapted to the small 
sewage disposal 
plant. The equip- 
ment can be erected 
at any convenient 
point in the plant 
with a minimum of 
labor, since no pre- 
liminary foundation 
1 mountings are re- 
quired. It fin- 
ished in Duco gray 
and its appearance 
conforms to that of 
modern water-works 
ulpment. 


pro- 


1s 
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Embry to Represent Kennedy 
in Detroit and the Lower 
Peninsula 
The Kennedy Manufacturi 
Elmira, N. ¥ asthe 
appointment of Harvey Embry as its rep 
resentative in Detroit the 
Michigan Peninsula He will 
Kennedy and check 
for plants, water supply, indus 
trial, plumbing and heating, fire 
and other malleable 
and brass screwed pipe fittings, cast iron 
flanged fittings, flanges and fire hydrants 


Valve 


Co has 


announce 
and lower 
handle 
globe, angle valves 
power! 
protec 
tion 
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A Small, Easily Operated 
Power Hoist 

The Wyman portable hoist 
designed Robert Wyman, Billerica, 
Mass., is powered with a 
Briggs & Stratton 
weighs only 17 


powe red 
by 
] horsepowe! 
engine, and 
This hoist op 
direct-connec ted 
lifting 
single 


gasoline 
> pounds. 
erates 
head 
pounds on a 
i2 feet minute, 


over a nigger 


ot 00) 
r spe t d ot 


with a capacity 


line at 
per 

his powered portable hoist is an in 
expensive hoisting apparatus designed 
to meet the need of a powered unit where 
a larger unit would be uneconomical. It 
is particularly adaptable for the 
builders, water works and other munici 
pal departments, public utilities and con 
tractors. The mobility of the machine 
and the simplicity of its installation make 
it possible to shift it from one job to 
another and back and forth between jobs, 
the owner the greatest possible 

It has no clutch, and no high 
attendant is necessary for its op 


use of 


giving 
saving. 
priced 
eration. 

The exclusive rights for the 
Wyman portable hoist are controlled by 
Interstate Equipment Corporation, 33] 
333 South Street, Newark, N. J.. and 
distribution will be made through dealers 


in all parts of the country 


sales 


ix \ 
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Maintenance cost less 
than ‘2c per sq. yd. 
for 31 years 


Such a record of long service and economy 
demonstrates the value of Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt as a street paving material. 

There are millions of square yards of 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements which have 
successfully withstood the ravages of traffic for 
more than twenty-five years. 

City engineers and public officials who are in- 
terested in getting smooth, resilient, dustless and 
above all enduring pavements for new construc- 
tion or as a resurfacing over old brick, concrete 
or stone block, can get a pavement meeting these 
requirements by specifying Trinidad Lake As- 
phalt. 

We also supply Bermudez Road Asphalt for 
road building. Interesting data and other par- 
ticulars furnished on request. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 


New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
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, Acquires New Units 


Pern 
ement has been made by 
Robertson, President of the 
\ater Treatment Corporation, 
ganization of that company 
effected by the exchange of the 
tock of the Permutit Co., New 
stock of General Water Treat- 
poration, and also the acquisi- 

capital stock of Ward-Love 


rporation. 


neral Water Treatment Corpor- 
rough its subsidiaries, will en- 
the manufacture and sale of 
stems and equipment and min- 

the softening, purification or 
eatment of water. 


Air Transport Engineers 
Reorganize 

It has been announced that on Janu- 
arv 1. Black and Bigelow, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue. New York, changed its name to 
\ A. Bigelow & Co., Inc., with no change 
n policy or personnel other than that 
Archibald Black has resigned as Presi- 
dent of the corporation but will remain 
as Consulting Engineer, and A. A. Bige- 
low. formerly Vice-President, has been 
elected President. 


[his firm took over the consulting engi- 
neering work of Mr. Black nearly three 
years ago and has therefore an unbroken 
record of service since 1920, making it 
perhaps the oldest firm of this character 
in the country. 


Johnson Takes Over 
Rawls Motor Scythe 


The Johnson Motor Co., Waukegan, 
Ill, has announced that it has taken over 
the licenses and patents for the manufac- 
ture and selling of the motor scythe of 
the Rawls Manufacturing Co., Streator, 
lil. The Johnson company engineers 
have made a number of improvements in 
the mower, which will be known as the 
Johnson motor scythe, and which was 
described in detail on page 193 of the 
September, 1930, issue of THe AMERICAN 
City 


JOHNSON MOTOR SCYTHE 
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The frame, formerly made of tube and 
angle iron, has been replaced by flat 
stock of cantilever construction, making 
it sturdier and less subject to vibration. 
Vibration has been further reduced by 
replacing the welded handle bars with 
bars trunnioned at the axis of the wheel 
For the guiding and carrying support 
two spring yokes have been fastened to 
the frame. 

The gas tank of 14-inch sheet steel is 
welded to the frame, and a drain plug 
has been provided for emptying gas or 
any condensation in the bottom of the 
tank. The 14-horse power, 2-cvcle typ 
motor has been equipped with a new typ: 
of starter which throws the motor into 
operation with a pull of the handle. The 
starter is contained in a completely en 
closed starter housing, and an 
muffler has been attached to the 


exhaust 
motor 


Elgin Selling Colecto Garbage 
and Ash Trucks 


The Elgin Corporation, 501 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, has that it 
has now added Colecto ash and garbage 
trucks to its line of automotive machines 
for sanitary street and catch-basin clean 
ing. The Colecto truck provides a sealed 
unit for moving foul-smelling, disease- 
producing refuse through the streets 
without littering them, putting an end to 
unsanitary, faulty, old-time methods, in 
asmuch as it provides waist-high loading. 
averts injurious high lifts, the spilling 
of refuse, and delays for cleaning up 
spilled refuse, and prevents dust, litter 
and papers from blowing about during 
collection. 


announced 


Seth-Thomas and Western 
Clock Company Combine 


The Seth-Thomas Clock Co., and the 
Western Clock Co., both of Thomaston, 
Conn., have combined under a controll- 
ing compeny known as the General Time 
Instrument Corporation. The executive 
offices of the Seth-Thomas Clock Co. have 
been moved to Thomaston, Conn., but the 
Tower Clock Department is still located 
at 25 West 44th Street. New York. 


A New Type of Gage 
for Testing Aggregates 


With modern methods and under ac- 
tual job conditions the strength of con- 
crete is largely determined by the amount 
of mixing water used per sack of cement. 
As mixes are always based on dry aggre- 
gates and all have a certain percentage 
of moisture, it is necessary to determine 
the exact amount of water to use, and 
so the moisture of contents of the aggre- 
gate must be ascertained and accounted 
for. An Aggregate Auto Gage has re- 
cently been announced by Toledo Pre- 
cision Devices, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Toledo Seale Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

With this 
mined the moisture contents of the regu- 
lar run of each aggregate, one can auto- 
matically and correctly weigh out the 
specified amounts of the various aggre- 
gates, compensating for the surface mois- 
Cement and water can be 


scale, having once deter 


tures in each. 


1931 
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GAGI 


POLEDO 
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added by weight in the right proportions 
if desired. 
will 


con 


The Toledo aggregate auto gage 
determine the gravity of 
crete aggregate, it will determine the per 
cent of moisture of concrete aggregate, 
and compensate for the surface moisture 
of concrete aggregate. It will also show 
the exact weight of dry aggregate, the 
weight of regular run aggregate, and the 
actual weight of surface moisture. It 
will make a sieve analysis, will show the 
moisture within the aggregates them 
selves, and do regular weighing. 


specihe 


Clouser Joins Hardinge Staff 


Hardinge Company, Inc., York, Pa.. 
manufacturers of sanitation equipment, 
as drying and clarifying equipment, and 
Ruggles-Cole sludge dryers, have an 
nounced that L. H. Clouser, formerly in 
structor of Sanitary Engineering at Penn 
State College, State College, Pa., is now 
with the Sanitation Department. 


Water-Works Industry Loses 
a Pioneer 


With the recent death of Horace Wes 
ley Clark. the water-works industry has 
lost one of its leading pioneers. As early 
as 1893, Mr. Clark conceived the idea of 
a frost-proof meter box to protect the 
water meter at the curb from weather 
and tampering. This idea led to the in 
vention of the Clark meter box which was 
patented in 1902. In 1912 the H. W 
Clark Co., Mattoon, IIL, was incorporated 
to manufacture the Clark meter box. In 
October, 1913, they moved into their new 
factory in that city. Mr. Clark remained 
continuously at the head of the company 
from the time of its organization until 
his death. 

He was one of the oldest members of 
the American Water Works Association. 
having joined in 1895. His loss will be 
keenly felt by a large circle of friends 
and admirers. 
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Street-Lighting and Floodlighting 
Progress in Buffalo 


N 1929 the charge of 
{ sSuffalo’s celebration of Light’s 
Golden Jubilee—the fiftieth anniver 
of the invention of the electric in- 
candescent lamp by Thomas Alva Edison 

presented the city battery of 
floodlight illuminate Mc 
Kinley 1930 the Main 
Street Association presented the city 
with 124 street-lighting standards 
to bring to a high level the lighting of 
Buffalo’s chief retail thoroughfare, Main 
Street. In 1931, as a sequel to these 
events, which have made Buffalo keenly 
light-conscious, there is being formulated 
a city-wide program for the floodlighting 
of public buildings. 

Chronologically 


Committee in 


sary 


with a 
projectors to 
Monument In 


new 


the story properly 
starts thirty years ago, in 1901, when 
William McKinley, President of the 
United States, was shot by an assassin 
while attending a concert in the Temple 
of Music at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, and died in Buffalo a few days later. 


Floodlighting the McKinley 
Monument 


['wenty-eight years ago, as the result 
of a popular subscription, a pure white 
marble shaft ninety feet tall was erected 
in Niagara Square to the memory of the 
martyred President. Two years ago the 


Golden Jubilee Committee gave to the 


THE NEW LIGHTING WITH 


By JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 


city twenty 1,000-watt projectors to flood 
the shrine with light. 

McKinley Monument now stands in the 
middle point of the Niagara Square Civic 
Center, on one side of which the new 32- 
story $8,000,000 City Hall is nearing com- 
pletion. The base of the monument is 
guarded by sculptured lions and _ sur- 
rounded by four balustrades, one on each 
side. Cleverly concealed in each balus- 
trade is a single tier of five 1,000-watt 
floodlight projectors. The total of 20,000 
watts, producing clear white light to il- 
lumine the marble shaft, is automatically 
switched on at sunset and switched off at 
one o'clock in the morning, every night 


of the year, by a self-adjusting seasonal} 
time clock. 


New Lighting for Main Street 

In October, 1930, the Main Street As 
sociation made front-page news with the 
announcement of its gift of 124 
street-lighting standards, costing $35,000, 
to place Buffalo in the front ranks of 
cities with well-lighted business streets. 
In presenting this handsome gift the As 
sociation said: 

“We are doing this to keep Buffalo's 
Main Street up to lighting pace and to 
impress upon visitors to the city 
as upon the city’s own citizenry 


new 


as well 
the fact 


LOOKING NORTH ON MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y., UNDER OLD LIGHTING 


THREE-ARC STANDARDS 


that Buffalo is one of the world’s leading 
electrical cities—a metropolitan munici- 
pality nearest the hydro-electric center 
of the world, Niagara Falls.” 

On Monday, December 15, 1930, with 
the blare of bands, the buzz of fire- 
streaming airplanes far overhead, speech- 
making and broadcasting, the bursting of 
bombs and a turnout of thousands in 
near-zero weather, Main Streets new 
lighting was switched on. For 6,160 feet 
along Main Street—twelve city blocks 
from Exchange Street north to Goodell 
Street, the 124 new standards, each car 
rying three 6.6-ampere luminous-are 
lamps spread in the same plane in 4 flat 
circle 120 degrees apart from each other, 
transformed the thoroughfare. 





THE 


ting on this white-way 
hting. the man who illuminated 
Falls. W. D’Arcy Ryan, Director 
iminating Engineering Labora- 
General Electric Co., said: 
the most distinctive and _ best- 
system in the country. The 
reet illumination will be 50 per 
iter than the famous ‘Path of 
Market Street. San Francisco. 
as long stood out as 
’s best-lighted streets.” 


new 


one ofl 


re Light from Fewer Poles 


w ornamental steel heavy-duty 
is. made by the Union Metal 
turing Co., are spaced from 90 
et apart, averaging 96 feet, and 
23 feet 4 inches from street level 
center, 8 feet 10 taller 

e old They 50.100 
yer pole as against 16,700 lumens 
from the old standards. They 
three G.E. arc lamps, instead of 
And, last but the 
rds also carry all trolley span wires 
police trafic and signal box wires 
allowing the transportation com 
102. trolley 


inches 


ones. vield 


not least, new 


remove span wire 
deciding on 
incandescent lamps, the 
Association surveyed the 
layouts of ten other 


ares, as 
Main 
white 
lighting (mer- 

1 cities and then planned this unique 
Buffalo is said to be the third 

city in the country—San Francisco and 
Salt Lake City being the others—to 
three-are standards and the first 
anywhere to use these three ares in the 


finally 


us¢ 
city 
same flat circle plane. 

lhe lamps were furnished by the Buf 
falo General Electric Co., which also in- 
stalled the featured by under 
ground wiring throughout. The city pays 
the company $75 per lamp per annum. 
a total annual cost of $27,900, which is 
$17,064 than the the old 
lighting. 

Buffalo’s presert city-wide lighting lay- 
out embraces more than 21,000 units of 
there being at least 
street lamp for every 144 linear feet ot 
paved streets and parkways. 

Just two days before the new Main 
Street lights were switched on, City 
Councilman Frank E. Freedman, speak- 
ing in City Council meeting on Saturday. 


system, 


cost ot 


various types one 


MUSEUM OF THE BUFFALO HISTORICAI 
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McKINLEY MONUMENT 


December 13, outlined plans whereby 
public buildings and outstanding monu 
ments in Buffalo are to be floodlighted 
He echoed the sentiments 
the Main Street Association when he said 
that the floodlighting of public buildings 
and not adds luster to 
their beauty but also symbolizes Buffalo's 
proximity to the world’s hydro 


electric de velopment. 


expressed by 


monuments only 


greatest 


Floodlighting Public Buildings 


Councilman Freedman’s plans call for 
the floodlighting of the Museum of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, of the Al 
bright Art Gallery, of the Museum of 
Natural Science—three institutions whose 
fame is world-wide—and of the Soldiers’ 
and Monument in Lafayette 
Square in the center of downtown retail 


Buffalo. 
This 


Sailors’ 


municipal floodlighting project 


SOCIETY UNDER 


1931 


| splendidly glow 
Buffalo's Cent 
time the Ce 
Niagara 
will be ornamentally 

Main Street now is, and 
new 32-story. $8.000.000 City Hall 


and floodlighted 


culn inate n one 

climax in 1932 during 
nial celebration At that 
‘treet approach to the 

Civie 
luminated,. as 
the 
will be finished 


square 


Center i] 


The Historical Museum 


But the Museum of the Buffalo Hi 
torical Society is already well in advance: 
of these plans On the last day of 1930 
at six oclock in the evening. against the 
black mantle of a night. the His 
torical Building leaped into light This 
left standin 
Ex position—the 
ight Art 
Lake ¢ 
and it occupies the most favorable sit 
the three high on a bluff ove 
irk Lake lt 
marble replica of a Grecia 
is the 
Ceorge ¢ 
The 


across 


winter 


one otf three 
(merican 
Albr 


Park 


structure ts 
from the Pan 
other two are the 
and the 


Gallery 
Delaware asino 
rlookir 
Delaware 


work of a noted 
ary 
buildir iy 


Six leet 


front thus spaced 
from 
steel 


with specially constructed bracket 


( ich other ire 


towers 22 feet tall and equ 
carry 1.000-watt floodlight 
Pittsburgh 
lamps. 


five 


projec 

> ] } 

Permaflectors fitted 
Phese 

such angle 5 


floodlightir 


steps 


clear 
arranged at 
10.000 watts of 
trated on the 
and 


columns, ent 
pediment that comprise the 


entrance to the structure. YO teet 
the floodlights 

This concentration of the floodlighti: 
was done to emphasize and to bring 
bold relief the 
the pedime nt desig 
that 


civilization 


nine sculptured figure 
n—alle 
prime tactors 


gorical fi 
represent the 
art 
philosophy, husbandry 
history. Phese 
work of Edmond 
sculptor. £ 
Nineteen feet horizontally in from the 
end of the building’s 
feet from the building 
stands another 22-foot ornamental 
standard. This tower carries 
watt floodlight projectors 


the north side of the 


nine 
science, war, relis 
law, industry 
representations are 


Amateis. New York City 


northwe st corner! 
itse lf 
steel 


1.000 


and 65 


two 
which illum 


Museum 
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Improving the Lighting of 


ONG BEACH, N. Y., the popular globes placed on 11-foot concrete posts 
summer-resort city on the south which the city itself made. These make 
hore of Long Island, 25 miles by rather neat, inconspicuous and not unat 

from the heart of New York tractive standards, but the illumination 

usual street-lighting prob- can hardly be called adequate. The 

of its size, and some addi- newly adopted street-lighting code of the 

Besides the business and Illuminating Engineering Society recom- 

ections there is the wide con- mends a minimum of 2,500-lumen lamps, 

lwalk along the ocean, lined 150 feet apart and 18 feet high, although 

imusements, bathhouses, mentioning as permissible the use of 

restaurants, popular night and = 1,000-lumen lamps, 15 feet high. at a 
o has the problem of a widely minimum spacing of 125 feet. 

opulation, ranging from about 
nter to 30,000 in summer, with Better Business Lighting 


of visitors on midsummer Park Street, the main business thor- 
eek-ends and holidays. oughfare, upon which face the railroad 
ighting in Long Beach has in - station, the City Hall and the chief shop- 
wen of modest if not meager ping section, was formerly provided with 


ind this is still true of the somewhat similar concrete posts (al- 
lential districts, where the prevailing though a little higher). carrying 4,000- 
60-candlepower (600-lumen) lumen lamps. The outer ends of this 


d in round inside-frosted street are still lighted in this wav. but in 


NEW AND OLD LIGHTING STANDARDS AT LONG BEACH, N. Y. 


Upper left, one of the new 20,000-lumen units on Park Street; the City Hall 

is in the background. Upper right, one of the home-made concrete standards, 

with single 4,000-lumen lamps, still in use on the remaining portions of Park 

Street. Lower left, home-made concrete post on residence street, with 600-lumen 

lamp in round globe. Lower right, steel standard with 10,000-lumen lamp, in 
center strip of Broadway 


a Resort Ci 


June. 1930, a notable improve: 
lighting was effected in the bu 
tion by installing twin-light 
carrying 10,000-lumen lamps 
inches above the ground. Th: 
ards being opposite each othe 
sides of the street, there is a tot 
lumens per linear foot of street 
pared with 32 lumens per linea: 
the outer portions of Park Street 
[wo of the other streets in 
had been previously equipped 
proved lighting, using slender st 
ards, each carrying 10,000-lume: 
iss feet above ground. Thes 
are Broadway, which parallels th 
walk, and Long Beach Boulevard 
leads across the bridge to Lon 
proper. Both of these have center 
ways in which the posts were pla 
Che Boardwalk has similar illun 
the posts being built in with th 
There had been some discussion ol 
ducing the lighting intensity in th 
tral section of Park Street after th 
of the summer season, but this has 
decided against. Similarly, the | 
on the Boardwalk remain at the sam: 
tensity winter and summer, no chai 
being made in the winter, partly beca 
the lighting is none too adequate Phe 
is a considerable number of transient 
visitors in winter, and the city wishes to 
retain the advertising value of the Board 
walk illumination. 


Other New Installations 
Progress in improving the street lig 
ing in Long Beach is being furthered 
this year by a new installation on Bee: 
Street, a secondary business street and 
a considerable thoroughfare, although 
rather narrow. This installation consists 
of twin lamp-posts somewhat similar to 
those on Park Street, but slightly lower 
and carrying 6,000-lumen lamps. In the 
near future the illumination on Broadway 
will be doubled by the installation of 
twin heads on the existing standards, 
and it is to be expected that the street 
lighting system of the city will make 
continual progress. The Queens Bor 
ough Gas & Electric Co., which pu 
chased the municipal electric system a 
few years ago, is cooperating closely 
with the city in order to bring about de 
sirable improvements as soon as the cit) 
feels they are necessary and, with its 
rather small permanent population, | 
able to meet the added cost. The pres 
ent administration, headed by Mayor 
Frank Frankel, is interested in giving 
Long Beach the best lighting that co 

ditions will permit. 


TYPES OF LIGHTING, LONG BEA 
Park Street Beech Br 
Street wa 
Busi- it- et 
ness ly 
Lumens per— 
Lamp 10,000 4.000 
Post 20,000 4,000 
\mperes 20 6.6 
v.ounting height 184 12’4 
Spacing ... 150° Op. 1208 
No. posts 50 104 
Op., opposite; 8., staggered or single 
* Boardwalk has 65 posts spaced about 
Long Beach Boulevard has 16 posts 


















~TOWN, N. Y., is now provided 
. modern athletic field that of- 
1any kinds of recreation, in 
ight football played with the 
arly 5,000,000 candlepower of 
chting. All of these facilities, 
exception of the land, were the 
I Mrs. Rose M. Knox, who has 


sus other gifts to her home 


ears ago Mrs. Knox attempted 
ise a tract of twenty acres of 
vd land at the outskirts of 
n with the purpose of creating 
public athletic field, which would 

d over to the municipality. She 
owever, that that very tract had 

before been acquired by the city 

h the expectation of using it for 

gh school in part, the remainder 
developed for recreational pur 

nose Thereupon, Mrs. Knox persuaded 
the ty to deed the tract to her for two 
inder the agreement that she 

| equip it as a modern athletic field 
return it to the city. Upon obtaining 


} 


ossession, she proceeded to carry on an 
xtensive program of improvement, in- 
iding grading and fencing, the con- 
struction of an attractive gateway, and 


building of concrete bleachers on a 
sloping bank beside a football gridiron 
iround which passes a _ quarter-mile 
cinder track. The area was pro- 
vided with a baseball diamond, six tennis 
courts, a runway for roller skating, fa- 
cilities for ice-skating in winter, sand 
wading pools and various play- 
ground devices for children and also a 
band-stand and a club-house. 

An unusual and spectacular feature of 
the field consists of the lighting arrange- 
ment for night football. This was in- 
stalled by engineers of the General Elec- 
tric Co. and consists of four groups of 


15 1,000- watt floodlight projectors 


th 


also 


piles, 


mounted on fabricated steel poles, two of 
which are 90 feet high; the others, which 





UNICIPALITIES of 5,000 or more 
people, in New York State, are 
7 paying annually to public utility 
companies about $8,500,000 to light their 
streets, 

For many years these municipalities 
have been greatly handicapped in oppos- 
ing street-lighting rates or increases in 
such rates because of existing state laws 
which give to certain utility companies 
practically a monopoly in this field. 
Most cities and first-class villages con- 


tract with utility companies for the 
lighting of their streets by electricity. 
larger cities have to comply with 


4 provision of the state law which limits 
the awarding of a contract for street 
ling to those companies that have 
granted franchises. In these cities, 
than New York, the cost of street 
lighting amounted to $1,600,000 in 1928. 
itracts for street lighting are re- 
newed or changed every three to five 


Gift Makes Night 


Public Service Commission to Advise on 



































DAY AND NIGHT VIEWS OF 


stand on higher ground, are 60 feet high. 

The returning of the field to the city’s 
ownership was made an occasion of a 
large public celebration. Mayor Harry 
\. Jenner proclaimed a half-holiday, and 
some 9,000 people from Johnstown and 
the surrounding territory gathered at the 
field, several local organizations formed 





years. When renewals or new proposals 
are being considered by the municipal 
legislative bodies, none, except the very 
large cities, have any way of determining 
accurately whether the proposed rates 
are just and equitable, except by em- 
ploying experts, which is costly and sel- 
dom resorted to. After the contract has 
been made, the city administrations, ex- 
cepting in the largest cities, have no one 
in their employ who is technically fitted 
to determine whether or not the munici- 
pality is obtaining the service that it is 
paying for. 

To remedy this condition, W. P. 
Capes, in behalf of the New York State 
Conference of Mayors and Other Munici- 
pal Officials, of which he is Secretary, 
petitioned Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to empower the State Public Ser- 
Commission to assist the munici- 

the state in obtaining 
street-lighting rates and 


vice 
palities of 
equitable 


KNOX 


" 







FIELD 


JOHNSTOWN, N.Y 


a parade, speec hes were made expressing 
the community's appreciation, and games 
were played on the field, participated in 


by large numbers of school children 


That night the high-school teams of 
Johnstown and St. Johnsville played a 


fast game of football, attended by 4,000 


spectators. 


Street-Lighting Rates 


Mr. 


service 


Capes suggested 


Commission be 


proper service. 
that the Public 
given authority and power to delegate 
its experts to assist the cities in such 
response to this petition 
Roosevelt replied that the 
Commission should as 
sist municipalities and consumers in 
securing equitable rates and efficient 
Where a municipality and a 
public-utility company cannot agree on 
the rates for the lighting of streets, the 
the Public 
given authority to fix 


cases, In 
Governor 


Public 


service 


service. 


Governor says Service Com 


mission is such 


rates. It is also planned to have the 
Public Service Commission ‘experts as 
sist the cities and villages in all such 
rate cases. The cities are thus assured 
of expert service and advice at very little 
expense, in determining proper rates 
and service for the lighting of their 
streets. 


E. D. GREENMAN 











THE AMER 





= A WORKABLE 


PROGRAM FOR IMPROVED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ~~ ~ - 


Speaking of the fall elections and their effect on the public 
utilities, the Electrical World says: “Part of its (the light and 
power industry) task is to conduct its affairs so that it will 
win public approbation and not public condemnation. Utility 
management has failed to measure up to this responsibility 
even though management sins were more those of omission 
than those of commission and were natural and understand- 
able. The industry should marshal its leadership immediately 
for developing a positive and workable program for improved 
public relations.’ 





Every program for promoting better public relations should 
take into consideration the matter of pole lines. Very often 
pole lines arouse public disapproval. A demand arises for 
underground construction. But it is not wires people object 
to so much as unsightly poles. 


Union Metal offers you a way to build good will, a way of 
demonstrating your interest in the public through more 
attractive pole lines. Fluted Steel Poles are essentially 
attractive. They dress up the streets. And because this one 
type of pole may be used for distribution lines, trolley span 
wires, street and traffic lights, fewer poles are necessary. 


An installation of Union Metal Fluted Steel Poles has the 
whole hearted support of city officials, property owners and 
citizens in general. 


Such installations are an important part of what Electricol 
World has termed “a positive and workable program for 
improved public relations”. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY - CANTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES + NewYork + Chicago + Boston 
Los Angeles - San Francisco + Seattle + Dallas - Atlanta 


DISTRIBUTORS: General Electric Merchandise 
Distributors + Graybar Electric Company, Incorporated 
Offices in all principal cities 


Why not remember to mention THe American City 
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